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PREFACE 


OF THE 


PUBLISHER. 


; H I LE France aſpires to be abſolute in 
Aris and Empire, our. Natibn , that (0 

well diſputes the double Prize with its 
Neighbours, has, at the ſame Time, made 

Mt of their Induſtry „ to ſet Bounds to their Ambition, 
has ſtudied their Criticks, to exceed their Authors , 
and prattiſed their Martial Diſcipline, to maintain its 
Advantage over them in Courage and Strength. A. 
mong their late Maſters of politer Criticiſm, none has 
found a kinder Entertainment, and more general Eſteem, 
than Monſieur Rapin. He has long diffated in this 
Part of Letters. He is acknowledged, as the great 
Arbitrator between the Merit of the beſt Writers ; 
and during the Courſe of almoſt thirty Years, there have 
been few Appeals from hi; — The vaſt Extent 
of his Undertaking, bas not hindred it from being re- 
gularly concerted. It \ſeems to ſtand in a juſt Mixture 
of Exaniple and Precept, which are the trueſt Comments. 
on each other: the Compariſons enliven the Reflections, 


n „ 


may have received from other Hands ſome more choice” 


A 2 and. 


and the Reflections ſupport the Compariſons. Tho we © 


The PREFACE 
and curious Remarks on particular Subjects; as on Poeſy, 
(for Inſtance) from Monſieur Boileau, and my Lord 
Roſcommon, from the French Preface to the Eneis, 
and the Engliſh Eſſay on the Georgics ; yet Mr. Rapin 
is ſtill perhaps the ableſt Guide thre the whole Circle of 
fine Learning, and bas opened ſuch a View into the ſe- 
veral Metheds of Study aud Compoſure, as cannot but be 
highly ſerviceable to all that would judge of them, and 
to thoſe few who ſhall be ſo happy as to exerciſe them, 
Of his critical Works, a Verſion is here offered entirely | 

new except of one Treatiſe in each Volume; the Com- 
pariſon between Thucydides and Livy in the firſt, and 
the Reflections upon Poetry in the ſecond; both which ix 
come recommended to us from ſo ſkilful Hands, and are 
ſo much above our Improvement in themſelves, that they 
deſerved to be our Pattern in the reſt. 

The learned Perſon who obliged the Engliſh Reader 
with the latter of thoſe Pieces, increaſed his own Honour, 
by advancing that of his native Countrey. The judici- 
ous Preface, with which he adorned his Tranſlation, gave 
him almoſt as eminent a Name among the Engliſh 
Criticks, as his Author held among the French. 
And, the Occaſion here inviting us, why may we not 
carry on the Survey thro the other Parts, and attempt the 

| doing that Fuſtice do the Elaquence, Hiſtory and Phi- 

_=- bojophy, which he bas done to the Poetry of his Nation; 
though with unequal Ability in the Undertakers, yet 
certainly with like Advantage in the Subjects? As be 
has dated the Excellency of our Poetry from Spencer, 
may not we derive that of our Oratory from Sir Philip 
Sidney; among whoſe Glories , it is not the leaſt to 

2 have been the firſt Refiner of Engliſh Proſe, the 
Cbarm of bis Meaſures and Cadence, giving a new 
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of the PUBLISHER. 
His Foam is Amber, and his Gravel Gold. 


Whom yet the ever-venerable Mr. Hooker, in the ſame 
happy Reign, exceeded as much in the Force and Compaſs 
of his Style, as in the Weight of his Argument and Dig- 
nity of his Inſtitution. He bas joined together the Ma- 
jeſty. and Simplicity, ſo much admired in the greateſt 
Ancients ; and his Reaſons are not more invincible than 
his Compoſure inimitable, The Reign of King James I. 
(if we except out of it my Lord Bacon, that one noble 
Speaker, as Ben. Johnſon terms him) was rather learn- 


ed than eloquent. The publick Miſeries which were 


then fatally breeding, and which afterwards broke out 
with ſo unnatural Violence, as they corrupted the Reaſon 
of Men, ſo they debaſed their very Phraſe. The Barba- 
rous Multitude , the Goths and Vandals of the Time, 
were no leſs furiouſly engaged againſt Arts and Know- 
ledge, than Order and Diſcipline; and in both Reſpetts, 


*Laviſh'd out all their Hate, as if they meant 
In future Ages to be innocent. 


The Rebels had the greateſt Orator to contend with 
in the Perſon of the King, and were always foiled by 
his Eloquence, among the Misfortunes of bis Arms, 
The Speeches, the Letters, the Diſputes and Conferences, 
but above all, the divine Meditations of the royal Mar- 


 tyr, afford a mutual Teſtimony to each other, as they are 


all compoſed in a Style that truly repreſents Majeſty in 
Adverſity, the moſt genuine Greatneſs, and moſt devout 


Humility. 
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2 #Irs mighty Maſter's Emblem, in whoſe Face 
Sat Meekneſs, heightned with majeſtick Grace. 


It were happy, if the Authors of thoſe Troubles had 
ſhared more largely in the general Ignorance and Rude- 
neſs which they produced. Indeed, the Uſurper him- 
ſelf bad no other Talents, but what Pliny deſcribes in a 
Cheat of his Time, f an ungracious Aſpect, an unready 
Tongue, a diſturbed and extravagant Imagination: 
And therefore tho? by Force of Impudence, or Madneſs, 
he prevailed on many to think him an Orator, ye? he 
was ſuch, only according to the inverted Definition, an 
ill Man, unſkilled in Speaking. But then too many of 
thoſe who prepared the Way for his unlawful Greatneſs, 
were Men eloquent at the publick Coſt, FF who 
made the worſt Uſe of the beſt Wits, and who, if 
they could have confined their Deſire of Honours and 
Preferments within any Bounds, whatſoever they pro- 
poſed to gain by their Rebellion, the Government 
would have offered to their Obedience. The Power 
of Oratory, in miſguiding the turbulent and ſeditious, and 
inflaming publick Diſſention , has, with ſome, brought 
an Imputation upon the Art itſelf: And, as a late 
Philoſopher ++ will ſcarce admit the Art of Rhetorick 


Cooper Hill. . | 
IJ + Os confulum, hæſitans lingua, c. nihil denique præter inge- 
nium inſanum: tamen eo impudentia, ipſoq; illo furore pervenit , 
ut 2 plurimis Orator habeatur. Plin. L. iv. EpiP. viii. 
4 Vir malus, dicendi imperitus. 1674. 
*#* Paterc. L. ii. C. xlviii. C. Curio, homo ingenioſiſſimè nequam 
& facundus malo publico. | | 
tt Viri optimis ingeniis male uſi, qui ſi civilem dignitatis con- 
cupiſſent modum, quicquid tumultuando a piſci geſtierunt, quietis 
obtuliſſet reſpublica. Idem de Gracchis. L. ii. C. vii. 
tt Mr. Locle s Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, b. iii. c. x. 
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to a better Title than the Art of deceiving, ſ% an an- 
cient Maſter has affirmed that * great and remarkable 
Eloquence is the foſter Child of that Licentiouſneſs 
which Fools call Liberty. The Raiſers and Fomenters 
.of popular Tumults, whatever Change they have made 
in the old Queſtion, whether any but a good Man can 
be an Orator, have at leaſt, rendered this inconteſtable, 
that none but a good. Man ought to be 6. 

With King Charles the Second his Return, commenced 
the Auguſtan Age of our Language. And that Oratory 
as well as Poetry, had a Share in this Improvement, 
will appear, if we conſider either that of the Bar, or 
that of the Pulpit. What can be a more illuſtrious 
Evidence of the former, than thoſe noble Families which, 
then held the higheſt Stations in the Law, and publick 
Councils, whoſe Eloquence has not only deſcended with 
their Hononrs, but increaſed them ? The Oratory of the 
Pulpit owes its Advance and Accompliſhment to the ſame 
peaceful Days; and more particularly to the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of Quiet and Order in the famous Univerſities z 
where after the Times of Confuſion, F the Minds of 
good Man retired into thoſe Places of Purity and 
Innocence, and enjoyed, the ſacred Seats. Theſe 
were the Fountains of Eloquence, and theſe will 
maintain its Streams. It is here the Candidates of Elo- 
quence, the Youth that are now at the Anvil of Stu- 
dy, prepare and poliſh thoſe Works that are to ſhine in af- 
ter Ages; while they proceed as well in their Purſuits of 
Knowledge, as Exerciſes of Wit, upon that Maxim which 
they have heard from a Profeſſor eminent in both, He 
that can find charming Beauties in an Heathen Au- 


Magna iſta & notabilis eloquentia alumna licentiz, quam ſtulti 
libertatem vocant. Dialog. de Orator. 
t Secedit animus im loca pura atque innocentia, fruiturq; ſedibus 
_ ——- hxc eloquentiæ primordia, hæc penetralia. Dialog. 4 
rat. 
1 Juvenes, & in ipſa ſtudiorum incude poſiti. ibid. 
rd + oY . thor, 
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thor, and none in the Holy Scriptures, has not yet 
the Genius of a Chriſtian, The Vein of Preaching 
which has ran ſo pure ſince the happy Reſtoration, that i 
compatted Strength of Reaſon , that juſt and natural 
Method, that Harmony of Words and Thoughts, that | 
Devotion without Rapture, that Affection without Vio- 
lence, that Eaſineſs which is not mean, that Authority 
which is not aſſuming , may contend, in the Praiſe of 
ſacred Eloquence, with all Rivals of all Countries and i 
Times. Nor will he be charged with Injury to the Fathers 
of the primitive Church, or Flattery to thoſe of our own, i 
who Hall affirm that we have ſeen at one Time more than ' 
one Patriarch, who in the Pulpit was not leſs than a 
Chryſoſtome. Mr. Rapin does not fail to tell us of | 
Wonders performed by the French Preachers. Two eſpe- 
cially, as well in Regard to their diſtinguiſhed Talent, as 
for the Honour of his own Order, he has drawn at full 
Length, and finiſhed them with all bis Art and Colours. 
But if, as be diretts us, we appeal to their printed 
Works. for the Atteſtation of their Merit, we fhall find 
that thoſe eminent Perſons, though accompliſhed in every 
thing that their Language or Genius will permit, yet in 
- judicious and ſolid Deciſions, in Weight and Dignity of 
Expreſſion, in a maſculine Modęſty as well as Beauty, 
with whatever elſe is neceſſary * to give the Face, and 
not the Picture of Eloquence, do by no Means out- 
ſhine thoſe Lights of our Nation and Age, who are as ob- 
vious to our Admiration, as they are above our Cha- 
rafter. Who thoſe are (/ a Patron and Example 
of modern Learning) who have ſucceeded the Hook- 
ers, the Chillingworths, the Sanderſons, and the Ham- 
monds of the laſt Age, to ſuch excellent Purpoſe for 
the preſent, and thoſe that ſhall come after, I 
need not name, but ſhall rather conclude with 
that Saying of Velleius Paterculus, upon a not much 
unlike Occaſion, Vivorum ut admiratio magna, 


Faciem elo quentiæ, non imaginem præſtare. Dial. de Orat. * 
0877 ita 
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ita cenſura difficilis L. It is not credible that Poſte- 
rity ſhould ſpeak of Engliſh Sermons, without doing Right 
to the moſt ſolidlyinſtruftive, and ſublimely eloquent, that 
the Church or the Univerſity could receive from the pub- 
lick Orator of both. The compleat Learning of Dr. Mau- 
rice, animated with ſo much true Vigour of Wit and 
Style, has been happily followed by the late unanſwerable 
Defences of the Church of England againſt the ſame re- 
vived Notions, and pretended Rights, As this Age 
applauds the inexhauſted Store of Things and Words in 
Dr. Barrow, the next will acknowledge that one of bis 
learned Succeſſors began the Reputation of Mr. Boyle's 
Lecture. The rgfined Thought and choice Manner which 
we admire in the Writings of the late Dean of Sarum, ' 
thoſe who come after us will affirm to have been conti- 
nued in other Ornaments of the ſame Church. Nor will 
the Reſpeft which is ſo juſtly paid to the clear Vein of 
Argument, and excellent Spirit of Dr. Calamy, be de- 
nied to the natural Perſuaſiveneſs, the eaſy and popular 
Reaſon, of the Friend who performed the good Office at 
bis Funeral. An Encomium of the Living is not to be 
offered but under ſome Diſeniſe, ſuch as may cover it at 
once from publick Envy and private Modeſty, We are 
not to congratulate the Happineſs of a Divinity Chair, 
or attempt the Character of an Engliſh Profeſſor ; but 
we may repeat what we have read of a philoſophical 
School, and of a Profeſſor at Rome. T Euphrates diſ- 


— 


* Refle tions upon ancient and modern Learning, c. xxix. 

+ Plin. I. i. ED. x. Euphrates diſputat ſubtiliter , graviter, or- 
nate; frequenter etiam Platonicam illam ſublimitatem & latitudi- 
nem effingit. Sermo eſt copioſus & varius, dulcis in primis, & qui 
repugnantes quoque ducat & impellat. Nullus horror in vultu, 
nulla triſtitia, multum ſeveritatis: reverearis occurſum, non refor- 
mides. Vitæ ſanctitas ſumma, comitas par. Inſectatur vitia, non 


 homines; nec xaſtigat errantes, fed emendat. Sequaris monentem 


attentus, & pendens; & perſuadere tibi etiam quum perſuaſerit cu- 

pias.— Mihi tamen hoc unum non perſuadet, ſatius eſſe iſta fa- 

cere, quàm cum illo dies to tos audicndo diſcendoq; conſumere. 
Ez. putes 
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putes with Gravity, Subtilty, and Accuracy; and 
upon many Occaſions ſhews himſelf equal to the 
Height and Compaſs of Plato's Style. His Language 
is rich and copious, but eſpecially ſweet and attra- 
ctive, and ſuch as Prejudice itſelf is not able to reſiſt, 
There's nothing of Rigour and Moroſeneſs in his 
Aſpect, but a great deal of true Severity. You 
could not meet him without Reverence; but you 
might without Terror: His Countenance would 
awe, but not abaſh or diſcompoſe yours. The 
Strictneſs of his Life is endeared by the no leſs re- 
markable Affability of his Manners. He diſtin- 
guiſhes the Vice from the Perſon ; and does not 
cenſure but reform. You'd be all Ear at his Diſ- 
courſes; and after you was perfectly convinced, 
would covet the Pleaſure of a new Conviction, 
There's one Thing only, of which he can never 
convince me; that tis better to do any thing than 
to pals whole Days in attending him, and ever to 
hear a Man by whom I might ever learn and im- 
prove. As the foreign Orators have- need of all their 
Action, to compenſate the Inequality of their Compoſition, 
ſo the Engliſh, while they neglect not that Part, are yet 
chiefly employed in ftrengthning and adorning this. For 
nothing can long influence the Will that does not ſatisfy 
the Fudgment, nor can that Flame ſurvive this Fuel: And 
though we ſhould grant that Sound without Senſe might 
perſuade, yet then the Perſuaſion dies with the Sound. 
It is natural to carry on theſe Advantages from the 
Bar, the Pulpit, and the Chair, to the Senate-houſe and 
the Throne; toe Speeches delivered from both, in the late 
and the preſent Reign, being incomparably ſuperior to 
thoſe diffuſed and formal Harangues, in which others 
have ſo long triumphed. When fo great Originals ſpall be 
faithfully ſet down in the Records of Time, they will be 
nobler Teſtimonies of the Eloquence of a Nation, than 
could have been given by the feigned and ſtudied Diſcourſes 
of any Writers, howſoever exquiſitely performed, by a 
| Thu- 
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Thucydides or à Saluſt, a Lord Bacon or Herbert. 

If we thus paſs from Oratory to Hiſtory, the the two 
noble Authors laſt mentioned have deſerved greatly of 
it, yet that they ſhould fill up all its Meafure, the Time of 
their Writing might alone have forbidden, more diſtant 
on the one fide from the Tranſactions they relate, than on 
the other from the laſt Improvement of our Tongue, Tt 
is the Remark of my Lord Bacon himſelf, that & the 
Hiſtory of Time, eſpecially more ancient than the 
Age of the Writers, does often fail in the Me- 
mory of Things, and contains blank Spaces, which 
the Wit and Conjecture of the Writer uſes to ſeize 
upon and fill up: Ard it may be preſumed, that nei- 
ther he, nor his noble Follotoer, have always denied 
themſelves this Privilege of their excellent Wit. For, 
may we not often obſerve ſome great Perſon of their Sto- 
ry, not only ſpeaking with their Eloquence, but acting by 
their Capacity; which rendered them the Miniſters, as 
well as Hiſtorians, of former Reigns ?* The Charatter 
of their reſpective Styles, may ſeem to bear a Reſem- 
blance to that of the two Kings; the one ſhewing more 
Gravity, Caution and Artifice, the other a more natural 
Freedom, and a bolder Neglect. With this illuſtrious Pair 
of Hiſtorians, are deſervedly joined in common Eſteem, 
twoutberGentlemen of admirable Wit and Eloquence, MF. 
Samuel Daniel, and Sir William Temple, who as 
they have adorned the ſame remote Period, from our 
firſt Originals, to the End of the Conqueror's Reign, fo 
they have as much Agreement in the Weight of their 
NeflectiHans, the Copiouſneſi and Vigour of their Elocution, 
as can bald Proportion with the Diſtance of feurſcore Tears 
betwwee;: them, It is not to be denied, that the latter great 
Perſon bas bad à large and noble Part in the Refinement 
of the Engliſh Wit and Style, and has fhewn that true 
Race in the Manner of bis Compoſition , which may be 


Adv. of Learning, b. ii. c. vii. 
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fo well diftinguiſhed in the Genius of his Family, The 
Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land, as it will always bold an honourable Place in the 
Engliſh hiſtorical Library, /o it is univerſally acknow- 
ledged as a great Maſter-piece of modern Writing. *Tis 
remarkable that the very Art and Fineneſs of the Com- 
poſure has by ſome been made an Objection againſt the 
Work ; and that another learned Perſon, who undertook 
zo give a Specimen of Errors and Defects in it, at the 
fame Time declared its Reputation 1% be firmly and de- 3 
ſervedly eſtabliſhed, 1: may be ſaid of theſe Criticks, | 
with Regard to the Reverend Author, as of Cæſar in re- 


{| [ ſpe of Cato, they have * ſo cenſured as to commend 
i | him. | | 

1 But what has diſplayed the Advantage of Engliſh 
1 Hiſtory in all its Extent and Perfection, is the Hiſtory 


of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, &c. by 

the Right Honourable Edward Earl of Clarendon : A 

| Work, the Dignity and Importance of which can only be 

| expreſſed by thoſe great and wiſe Diſcourſes, with which 

| it is ſo fitly introduced. As this noble Author was a | 
Witneſs to the firſt gathering of that Tempeſt, which af- 
terwards with ſo much Courage and Succeſs, he laboured 
to appeaſe; ſo his Coming into publick Affairs with the 
moſt unbiaſed Freedom, and his embracing the Cauſe of 
bis Prince, upon an early Conviction of its Fuſtice, 
bave guarded bim on both Sides from any Suſpicion be 
might have incurred, bad be been either an hereditary 
Retainer to the Royal-Houſe, or added to it by a late 

| Repentance. He has the ſame Happiheſs with Mr. 

| Hooker and ſome few others, the greateſt of Writers 

| and Men, to give ſuch a Specimen of well-poiz'd Fudg- 

| ment , of majeſtick and religious Gravity, in the very 


* Quem tamen C. Cæſar. ita reprehendit ut laudet. Plin. J. ill 
Entrance 
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Entrance of his Work, as to enſure the Belief, and 
engage the Veneration, of bis Readers. It might be obvious 
| to remark, that there is not one Excellence or Grace 
Hiſtory, requir'd by Mr. Rapin, which had not been be- © 
fore exemplify'd by the Lord Chancellor : But this, per- 
haps, would add more to the Praiſe of the French Cri- 
tick, than of the Engliſh Hiſtorian, Nor is it leſs Vul- 
gar, to obſerve, in bis Style, the Weight and Severity 
of Thucydides and Mariana, temper'd with the flow- 
ing Eaſineſs of Livy and Davila; in his Reflections, the 
Wiſdom of Polybius, and Penetration of Tacitus, but 
the former under the Conduct of Religion, the latter of 
Good Nature; in his Treatiſes and Deliberations, the 
Sagacity of F. Paul, as well as bis Accuracy of Dif- 
poſition 3 in his Characters, and among them of more 
than one Cataline, the Diſcernment and Felicity of Sa- 
luſt, with a richer Variety. But neither of theſe Methods 
can illuſtrate the Prevalence of a Great and Superior Ge- 
nius, unreſtrain'd by Rules, and incommenſurate with 
Examples, or, in my Lord Bacon's Expreſſion, imitating 
none, and inimitable. We may no leſs truly apply to 
| him, what has been ſo finely ſaid of that his great Pre- 
deceſſor, * his Style, as for the moſt Part it deſcribes 
Men's Minds, as well as Pictures do their Bodies, 
ſo it did his above all Men living. For, to the 
Greatneſs of bis Mind is owing that vaſt and compre» 
henſive Reach, and full graſp of all A Fairs, that bold 
Expreſſiveneſs, and ſtrong ſignificancy of Language, with 
thoſe fierce and terrible Graces, which Mr. Rapin, 
(after Demetrius Phalereus) commends in the Fa- 
ther of Poets, but cannot find in any Writer of Hiſtory : 
to the clearneſs of bis Mind, that curious Thread of Con- 
nexion, in all the Labyrinth of Events, never ſpun ſo 
fine as not to have hold of the main Subject, and there- 


* Hiftory of the Royal Society, p. 36. 
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fore, in * Places, the ſmaller the more admirable, as 
ſupporting ſo great a Weight : and, above all, to the Pie- 
Zy of his Mind, that reverend and devout Acknow- 
5 96 of the Hand of Divine Providence, inthe Con- 
me of both Eſtates, as well in wounding as in bindin 

up. How juſtly might this Great Perſon bave been callid 
= in that Addreſs of Atticus 10 Tully, I It is long 
that we have deſir'd, or rather demanded, an Hiſto- 
ry from you; this is a Preſent which you owe, not 
only to Scholars and to the Univerſity, but to the 
Publick, and to your Country, which as it was ſav'd 
by your Counſels, ſo it ought to be adorn'd by your 
Pen? It was the modeſt and ſenſible Complaint cf the 
Ingenious Tramſſators of Davila, that their Verſion, pub- 
Lied in 1647, came much ſhorter of equalling the 
Original, and Maſter's Work, than the Miſcries of 
tbeir Times did of thoſe that are the Subject of it. But 
when the Miſeries of their Times were conſummate in 
tbe next infamous Year, and after a Train cf de; lorable 
Mi fortunes, which only ſcem'd light by that Compari- 
fon, at length terminated in a miraculous Reſtoration, 
this matchleſs Hiſtory of cur Miſery and our Happineſs 
will be confeſs'd to have been a glorious Addition to 
the Deliverance, and will contribute to the rendring 
our Nation the happieſt under Heaven, if God ſhall 
be pleaſed to make it the Inſtrument of adding Eſta- 
bliſhment and Perpetuity to the Bleſſings He then 
reſtored. 

Hence wwe might with good Omens, proceed to take 
4 View of the Stateof Philoſophy in our Country; becauſe 


& moſt accompliſhed Author, who more than forty Years 


fince gave us hopes of this Hiſtory of the Civil 


＋ Cic. de Leg. 1. Poſtulatur 3 te jamdiu, vel flagitatur potius hi- 
ſtoria : ———atque non ſolum mihi videris corum ſtudiis qui li- 
teria delectantur, ſed etiam patriæ, debere hoc munus, ut ea quæ 

ſalva per te eſt, per eundem ſit ornata. 
Wars 
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Wars, and by * ſome Prophetical Imagination 
thought it reſerved for the Glory of that Age, to 
finiſh an Undertaking, that might challenge all the 
Writings of paſt or preſent Times, has himſelf been 
the Hiſtorian of our Philofophical Adventures. The firſt 
Part of that Work by which he has ſo much adorn'd, and 
no leſs inſpirited, the Royal Society of London for the 
improving of natural Knowledge, is 4 Narrative 0 
tbe "hs of Philoſophy, and indeed of all Arts and 
Lelrning, from their Riſe in the Eaſt, to the Eftabliſh- 
ment of this illuſtrious Company; thgSecond, an Account 
of its Beginning, Growth, and Settlement, together 
with a Tranſcript of its real Inventions and Experi- 
ments; and the Third, a compleat and noble Apology 
for ſo brave an Inſtitution : the Whole being enlightened 
with ſuch Eloquence, as is above all Deſcription, but 


wit is deſerv'd from the Poetry of bis Friend: 


His candid Style, like a clear Stream does ſlide, 
And his bright Fancy all the way 
Does like the Sun-ſhine in it play: 
It does, like Thames, the beſt of Rivers, glide, 
Where the God does not rudely overturn, 
But gently pour the chryſtal Urn, (guide. 
And with judicious Hand does the whole Current 
T has all the Beauties Nature can impart, (Art. 
And all the comely Dreſs, without the Paint of 


Yet the Character will be ſtill further juſtified, and the 
Friendſhip requited, ſo long as the Life of Mr. Cowley, 
ſhall be own*d to be the moſt correct and maſterly ſince 
that of the Roman Atticus. ＋ Thus, by perpetua- 


* Hiſtory of the Royal Society, p. 43, 44. 

+ Redditus eſt L. Sy/lano debitus honor, cujus immortalitati Capi- 
to proſpexit pariter & ſuz : neque enim magis decorum & inſigne eſt, 
ftatuam in foro populi Romani habere quam ponere. Plix. L. 1. 
Epiff. xvii. 


ting 
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ting his Friend's Honours. he has happily conſulted. 


his own: For tis no leſs noble and illuſtrious to 
give, than to receive a Monument of Immortality. 
And fince Mr. Cowley is here mentioned, it ought not 
to be omitted, that the Society of Engliſh Philoſophers owe 
much to the Aſſiſtance of that excellent Man, as well in 
Bis Propoſal for their Settlement, as his Panegyrick upon 
their Endeavours. If we enquire who it was that mov'd 
the firſt Springs of this famous Enterprize, we ſhall find 
both Hiſtorian and Poet, referring that Honour IF my 
Lord Bacon. Ang, we have an Advantage in this Arti- 
cle, that Foreigners, who are leſs acquainted with the 
Poetry, Hiſtory, or Eloquence of the Engliſh, do yet al- 


lo their Claim of being the chief Reſtorers of Philoſophy, 


and look upon that Great Man in particular, as the Co- 
lumbus of the New World of Science. He firſt diſdain'd 
the Old Method of * breaking the weight of Things 
with the Nicety and Minuteneſs of Queſtions, and, 
according to his own Compariſon, inſtead of + going 
up and down with a ſmall Watch-candle into every 
Corner of Knowledge, ſet up one great Branch of 
Lights, by which all might be ſeen at once. He 
ſeems to have govern'd himſelf by the ſame Maxim in 
his Philoſophical, that Quintilian propos'd in his Orato- 
rical Inſtitutions; + I would have the Perſon whom 


I inſtruct, to be rather a wiſe Man of Rome than of 


Greece : One that is not ſo much vers'd in national 
Debates, as in real Experiments and Effects, not 
ſo much a Subtle Diſputer, as a Man of Conver- 


ſation and Buſineſs. His admirable Works, that eſpe- 


cially which is ſo worthily entituled of the Advance- 


Ado. of Learning. B. i. C. iv. 
+ Bid. 


1 2uinti. Inftitut. L. xii. c. ii. Ego illum quem inſtituo, Re- 


manum quendam eſſe velim ſapientem, qui non ſecretis diſputatio- 


nibus, ſed rerum experimentis atque operibus verè civilem virum 
exhibeat. 0 


ment 
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ment of Learning, eſtabliſd'd the firſts Marriage- Arti- 


cles between the rational and the experimental Pbilaſo- 
# pby, from which Alliance has ſprung all the fair Off- 


IX /pring of Modern Diſcoveries. It cannot be unacceptable 


to hear him giving, his Judgment in twogreat Caſes, that 
„ the Doctrine of Forms, and that of the Improvement 
X of Aſtronomy by natural Philoſophy, I As it were not 
a Thing eaſy, (/ays he) nor any way uſeful, to ſeek 
the Form of that Sound, which makes a Word, be- 
cauſe Words, through Compoſition and Tranſpoſiti- 
on of Letters, are infinite; but to enquire the Form 
of Sound which expreſſes ſome ſimple Letter (name- 
ly, with what Colliſion, with what Application of 
the Inſtruments of Voice it 1s made) 1s a Thing com- 


f | prehenſible and eaſy, which Form of Letters once 


known preſently leads us to the Form of Words: In 
like Manner, to enquire the Form of a Lyon, of an 
Oak, of Gold, nay, of Water, of Air, is a vain Pur- 
ſuit; but to enquire the Forms of denſe, rare, hot, 
cold, heavy, light, tangible, pneumatick, volatile, 
fixt, and the like, both of Configurations and Mo- 
tions, Forms of the firſt Rank and Order, and which, 
as the Letters of the Alphabet, are not ſo many in 
Number, and yet build up and ſupport the Eſſences 
and Forms of all Subſtances; that is this very Point 
which we Aim at, and endeavour to Compaſs. 
Again, as to the Union of Aſtronomy and Phyjicks, he 
ſets down that Part of Aſtronomy, which is Natural 
or Phyſical, as wanting in his Time, and calls it * 
Living Aſtronomy, to diſtinguiſh it from the Dead and 
Vulgar; which latter hecomparest0 Prometheus's Offer- 
ing of an Ox (tuft with Straw, preſenting, : as it were, 
the Surface and outward Hide, fairly and artifici- 
ally fill'd up with Syſtems and Schemes, but wanting 


+ Adv. of Learning. B. iii. C. iv. 
* Ibid. 
n y the 
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the Entrails and Vital Parts, the true natural Rea- 
ſon and Principles, upon which the Theory ſhould be 
built. So that if the Origine and Variety of Forms, 
bas been ſo well trac'd and purſued through all its intri- 
cate Mazzs, by the excellent Mr. Boyle, andother Ex- 
perimenters, as Naturaliſts, and by Mr. Lock as a Me-. 
laphyſician, we ſee who it was that gave them the Clue. * 
And if Aſtronomy, graffed upon the Principles of Nature, 
and cultivated by the Mathematicks, has grown up ino 
a Science, and become infallible ; *tis no l:ſs certain, 
(with all due Reſpect to the Memory of the Great Mien 
of other Nations, ) that the Glory of Philoſophy among the 
Moderns, began with my Lord Bacon, and ends in 
Sir Iſaac Newton. That the Great Principle of Mutual 
Attraction or Gravitation, reviv'd and demonſirated 
by the latter, was at leaſt in the Wiſh and D-ſire.of the 
former, we may gueſs from another Paſſage of the ſame 
Work : F Whoever (ſays be) ſhall reject the feign- 
ed Divorces of ſuperlunary and ſublunary Bodies, 
and ſhall intentively obſerve the Appetencies of 
Matter, and the moſt univerſal Paſſions, which in 
either Globe are exceeding potent, and tranſverbe- 
rate the univerſal Nature of Things, he ſhall re- 
ceive clear Information concerning celeſtial Mat. 
ters, from the Things ſeen here with us. Ir would il 
be a vain Preſumption to compare and decide the Merit 
of thoſe who have come the neareſt to theſe profound 
Genius's, either in projecting or executing, either in noble 
Conceptions or in. laborious and ſucceſsful Application. 
*The Learned will eaſily diſtinguiſh who they are 
that moſt refemble ſo Great Examples, that no one 
may complain of our omitting thoſe, whom he par- 
ticularly values and approves. And while the Uni- 


+ Bid. 5 | 
Facile eſt ſtudioſis, qui ſint his fimillimi judicare ; ne quiſ- 
quam queratur omiſſos forts aliquos eorum quos ipſe valde probet. 
Quintil. Inſtit. I. x. c. 1. 5 5 
ver ſities 
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verſities applaud the ſucceſſive Eminence of the Mal be- 

"XX matical Profeſſors, they will obſerve how largely thoſe of 

© BF the Savilian Chairs, have repair'd the Honour of their 
„under, whoſe elaborate Eſſay in Geometry has been 
„be Sul jet of Wit and Kaillery to a Philoſopher among 
our Neighbours F. | 
A very judicious and pious Author * has mention'd 
e. ¶ am ig the Imperfettions of natural Philoſophy, the reſol- 
„ ing all into the Newtonian Principle. And ſuch indeed 
% iti to the Boaſters of Humane Sufficiency, to be thus 
!, ohllged to im lore the Succour of Religion in the Diſtreſs 
n 4 Exigency of their Schemes, as well as of their Lives. 
be 4 to others it ſeems the Perfection and Glory of the 
in ¶ Philoſophy of Nature, to have all the Parts of its Chain 
a! inſeparably connected, and the whole faſten'd to the Throne 
'd ef the Authorof Nature. The Vanity of Science, falſly 
ve ſo called, has not been more apparent in thoſe who ſet 
10 up Demonſtration to the Exclufion of Providence, than the 
1- Divinity and Uſe of true Science in thoſe who have made 
S, Providence it ſelf the Subject of Demonſtration. It is 
of ¶ true indeed, ſaid Mr. Paſchal, After a Man was per- 
in fectly well perſuaded that the Proportions of Num- 
e- bers are really immaterial, eternal Truths, depend- 
e- ing on the Firſt and Original Truth, in which they 
t- ſubſiſt, and which is no other than God, he ſhould 
think /uch an one but very little advanced in the 


i Affair of his Soul. But although that accurate Reaſoner 
nd WWdeclin'd the Phyſical and Mathematical, for the moral 


Proofs of Religion, yet tis probable he had not been ſo com- 
pleat a Maſter of the latter, had bè not excelled in the 
ormer.The ſame is evident in many Learned and Great 
"erſons of our Nation, who have perform?d in juſt Diſcour- 
es, what Mr. Paſchal admirably attempted in ſcatter*d 
ragments and unfiniſ/d (yet ineſtimable) Thoughts. 


+ Malebranche de Ia Recherche de la Veriti. L. ii. C. vii. 
® RefleFions on Learning Chap. vii. A 
a 2 43 
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They have ſpoken of the Divine Eſſence and Attributes, © 
of the Truth and Authority of the Holy Scriptures, of the 


Soul Immortality, of the Nature and Object of Faith, and 


of the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, with /o cloſe and 
vigorous, ſo eaſy and perſpicuous a Courſe of Argument, 
as may ſooner convince the Doubting, than if they had 

drawn out the fineſt Train of Geometrical Concluſions. 


But flill this diſcovers the excellent Service of their ab- 


ſtracted Knowledge, in giving Strength and Clearneſs to | 


the Views of their Reajon, and ſhews the Mathematicks 


and Metaphyſicks, to have no leſs a Power of fixing the | 
Judgment, than Muſick has of agitating the Affections. 

This is the Uſe of Philoſophy in Religion, which 2 
Mr. Rapin has made the Subject of his concluding Eſſay. 
That he ſhould yield any Part of this Glory to the way 
which he calls Hereſy, was not to be expected. But it 
were to be wiſh d, at leaſt, that he had not fallen into tbe 
vulgar Error of his Communion, by charging an utter con- 
tempt of Philoſophy, not only upon German Anabaptiſts, © 
and the like Fanatical Innovators, but upon Proteſtants © 


in general, As to what concerns the Honour of the Eng- 


liſh, let an unprejudic'd Adverſary judge, whether they | 
have not employ d the Maxims of true Philoſophy with i 
equal Succeſs, againſt Romaniſts, by whom it is boaſted, | 
againſt Socinians, by whom it is perverted, and | 
againſt Enthuſiaſts, by whom *tis deſpiſed : Whether the 
folid and uſeful Part of the Ariſtotelian Doctrine is not 
better taught and defended in our Univerſities, than in 
Foreign Seminaries : Whether out of the Works of Biſhop 
Sanderſon there might not be compiled as juſt a Summa 
Theologiæ, as has been left by any of the School- men: 
Whether Mr.Chillingſworth's Sk:ll in Logick might not 
challenge tbe whole Order of the Jeſuits : And whether 
we may not affirm more rigbily of Biſhop Pearſon, what 
Cardinal Contarent is ſaid to have confeſs d of Martin 


Bucer, that, For accompliſh'd Knowledge of Di- 


vinity and Philoſophy, He alone might be oppos'd 
to all the Doctors of the Church of Koe. | 
Ther: YG 
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There is indeed a very artful and agreable Manner of 
Writing, composd of a fine Mixture of Wit and Elo- 
quence, with Moral and Philoſophical Reflections, which 
tbe French, by the ſprightlineſs of their Genius, have 
particularly cultivated, and in which they have been 
thought to excel. The Reflections of the Duke de Ro- 
chefaucault, M. Fontenelle's Dialogues, and M. Bruy- 
ere's Characters are Originals in this Kind, het ſuch as 
will not refuſe to be rand with the Eſſays of the Lord 
Bacon, Sir William Temple, Mr. Cowley, and Mr. 
Collier, which under the ſame general Title have a very 
different Excellence and Beauty. Father Malebranche, 
with the other curious Enquirers of his Nation, have not 
carried away' ſo much Glory by the fine Conception or 
accurate Texture and Harmony of their Schemes, as 
not to leave a great and laſting Praiſe to the Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding, and the two Sublime Theo- 
ries of the natural and intelleftual Worlds, Nor are 
there among the French Pieces, tranſlated or abbrevi- 
ated from the ancient Moraliſts, any that have reach d 
the bright Expreſſion and ſurprizing Turn, which we are 
charm'd with in Sir Roger L*Eſtrange*s Seneca, and 


Mr. Collier's Antoninus. And here we ought, with- 


our Envy, to acknowledge, how much the Engliſh Lan- 
guage has been enrich'd and adorn'd by the beſt Au- 
thors of other Nations or Times, which theſe and the 
like excellent Tranſlators have truly made their 
own. 


But what in us is Want of Strength or Voice, 
In them was either Modeſty or Choice : * 


And while there are ſo many Verſions that de- 
ſerve Praiſe, it will be happy for ſome others if they © 
may deſerve Pardon, Wet 


Sir John Denham. 
| 1 


| 
1 
| 
1 


in my Excuſe, that, as they undertook the Advance- 


de cette Academie, a fin de ne priver pas mon 
Lecteur du contentment de lire leur propre hi- 
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It does not argue a Barrenneſs in the Genius of the 
Engliſh, that they are continually bringing in the Stores 
of their Neighbour Nation, becauſe there is ſo vaſt a 
Subject for the latter to make Repriſals. Nor can it be 
objefted, that the Riches of our Language are abo 
owing to their Treaſury, or that the beſt Engliſh is but 
French melted down. For thi? we have receiv'da large, 
and perhaps too large a Fund of their Words; yet as to 
the Grace and Order of Style, the Conſtruction of the 
two Languages being nearly the ſame, they will flow 
wit h hike Eaſineſs one into the other. For an Inſtance on 
one Side, we may offer the fine Compliment made in the 
Hiſtory of our Royal Society, 10 the Hiſtory of the 
French Academy : But I ſhall ſay no more of this 
Academy, that I may not deprive my Reader of the 
Delight of peruſing their own Hiſtory, written by 
Monjieur de Peliſſon; which is ſo maſculinely, ſo chaſt- 
ly, and ſo unaffectedly done, that I can hardly for- 
bear envying the French Nation this Honour, that, 
while the Engliſo Royal Society has ſo much out- gone 
their illuſtrious Academy in the Greatneſs of its Un- 
dertaking, it ſhould be ſo far ſhort of them in the 
Abilities of its Hiſtorian. I have only this to alledge 


ment of the Elegance of Speech, ſo it became their 
Hiſtory to have ſome Reſemblance to their Enter. 

prize: Whereas the Intention of ours being not the 
Artifice of Words, but a bare Knowledge of Things, 
my Fault may be eſteem'd the leſs, that I have 
written of Philoſophers without any Ornament of 
Eloquence. * Mais je ne diray rien d'avantage 


According to the Tranſlation ref. xd to the Hiſtory of the French 
Academy: Edit. Hague 1688. aha YE 


ſtoire, 
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ſtoire Ecrite par M. de Peliſſon: Ce qui'l a fait d'un 
Stile, ſi male, fi chaſte, & ſi eloigne d'affectation, 
qu? à peine me puis. je abſtenir, d' envier cet honeur 
à la Nation Francoiſe, de ce que tandis la Societe Roy- 
ale d' Angleterre a tellement ſurpaſſe leur illuſtre Aca- 
demie en la grandeur de ſon deſſein, elle eſt ſi infe- 
rieure à eux quant à la capacite de ſon Hiſtorien. Pay 
ceci ſeulement à alleguer pou mon excuſe, que comme 
ils ont entrepris l' enricheſſement & la politeſſe du 
Langage, il etoit bien ſeant a leur Hiſtoire d'avoir 
quelque reſſemblance à leur Entrepriſe: au lieu que 
Fintention de la notre, n*ecant pas Partifice des pa- 
roles, mais la ſeule connoiſſance des choſes, ma faute 
doit Etre eſtimee moindre, en ce que Pay écrit des 
Philoſophes, ſans aucun des ornemens de PEloquence, 
Has not this generous Character and noble Aadreſs, 
given a new Supply to their Academy, and improv'd , 
as well as out-gone, the Eloquence which it commends ! 

What the ſame great Writer has obſerv'd of the Eng- 
liſh Wit, that it has * an excellent Mixture of tbe 
Spirit of the French and Spaniard, /zems no læſi true of 
the Engliſh Tongue. But, when after the Advantages 
given it by the living Languages, it ſhall be farther im- 
prov'd upon the ancient Models, and be made capable of 
that bold Tranſpoſition of Words, and thoſe powerful Ele- 
gancies in Proſe, which Mr. Milton, with his Happy Se- 
cond, have ſo nobly diſplay'd in Verſe, it may then at- 
tain its laſt Perfection and Growth, 


And in the Roman Majeſty appear, 
Which none knows better, and none comes ſo near. 
| Lord Roſcommon. 


In the mean Time, we may with Fuſtice conclude, that 
T we want only a few more ſtanding Examples, 


 * Hiſtory of the Royal Society. B. i. p. 43. 
+ Hiſtory of the Royal Society. B. i. p. 43. 
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and a little more Familiarity with the Ancients, to 
excel all the Moderns : Eſpecially ſince the Author of 
that Remark has contributed ſo much to the ſupplying of 
both theſe Defaults, the one by his Writings, the other by 
his Patronage. Indeed, the comparative Excellence of 
our Country ſhould be argued by thoſe only, who themſelves 
are Inſtances of the Advantages which they maintain, and 
are able to make them increaſe under their Hands. This 
imperfetft Survey may ſeem ſufficient for the Prefacer*s Abi- 
lities and Purpoſe, who the leſs he approaches to Pliny*s 
Rule, that | none but an Artiſt ought to judge of 
Arts, the more ſihcerely be joyns in Pliny's Confeſſion ; 

I Tam not of the Number of thoſe who envy others 
the Gifts which they want themſelves ; on the con- 
trary I feel a particular Delight, if the Bleſſings 
which have been denied to me are yet poſſeſs'd and 

- enjoy'd by my Friends. This perhaps is ſuch an 
Apology as may want another Excuſe. The borrow'd 
Ornaments of Diſcourſe are exploded under the Name of 

Pedantry, and the Diſuſe of them has been reckon'd among 
| the Improvements of Modern Style. Not to engage here 
in their Defence, from the Examples of MonfNVoiture, 
and Mr. Cowley, tis enough, 10 juſtify the retaining 
them on the preſent Occaſion, that they are conſtant 'y 
usd by Monſ. Rapin, and that *iwas not unfit the Pre- 

| face ſhould bear this Affinity to the Work. Beſides, it be- 
ing here affirwd, that the Wit and Language of the 
Engliſh may be ſtill carried to greater Heigbes by a 
ricter Alliance with the ancient Patterns, the Libert 
taken in this reſpect may contribute ſomewhat to the De- 
ſign, fince what we have hereby cited and tranſlated, o- 
ther: may be able to imitate or exceed. Novemb. 1705, 


4 IL. I. Epift. x. De Pictore, Sculptore, &c. judicare niſi artifex 

Neque enim ego, ut multi, in video altis bonum quo ipſe 
careo; ſed contra ſenſum quendam voluptatemque percipio, {i ea quæ 
mihi denegantur amicis video ſupereſſe. Mid. THE 


The Deſign of the Work. 
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The Des, on of the Work in general, 


and in particular. x 


HIS Work, which may ſerve for ſome 
ſort of Rule in Speaking and Writing, 


is a Collection of eight Pieces upon 

all the b Subjects of fine Let- 
ters, compoſed one after another, without any 
particular Relation between them. My firſt De- 
ſign was to endeavour the reſtoring of a good 
Taſte among the Ingenious, which has been 
ſomewhat vitiated by that Spirit of too pro- 
found Learning, which reigned in the Age be- 
fore us. But ſince *tis viſible, that we can know 
nothing of Politeneſs in Perfection, but by con- 
verſing with old Authors, and that whatever 
Genius a Man brings to ſupport his Pretenſions 
to Knowledge, he cannot yet ſucceed in it with- 
out a particular Veneration for pure and found 
Antiquity z I thought it needful to begin with 
the exciting and encouraging. of this Venera- 
tion. For none will doubt but that the Works 
of the Ancients are the true Fountains whence 
we are to. draw theſe Riches and Treaſures, 
whence good Senſe is formed and compoſed, 
and whence ariſes that admirable Penetration 
which enables us to diſtinguiſh true Beanties 
rom falſe in Nature, and by them to rectify 
dur Judgment in thoſe of Art. 
This is what, may engage the Learned to 
duntenance my Attempt ; under which I pro- 
pole to them the greateſt Examples, in the 
bi * Cempa- 
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Plutarch 


3 in Alci- 


Ii, 
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9 eres with any aſſured Steps in the Ways of 
 compliſhed Maſters and Guides. 
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Compariſons, and the beſt Rules in the Reflecti- 
ons. That is, I intend this Work as an Abridg- 
ment and ſummary View of whatever is ex- 
cellent in the ſeveral Parts of polite Learning. 
For after all, *tis one of the Faults of our Age, 
that we do not apply ourſelves ſo ſtriftly as we 
oughr, to theſe great Originals; which alone 
can faſhion our Wit, and give the right Turn 
to our Souls. Alcibiades was of this Opinion, 
who by his Example, and by the Value he fet 
on the beſt Authors, contributed ſo much to 
the poliſhing of the Times he lived in, and of 
cuſtivating that peculiar Nicety of Judgment 
which heretofore reigned at Athens, We are 
told, that having one Day met with a pedantic 
Pretender to Learning, who had not read Ho- 
mer, he rejected him with the utmoſt Con- 
tempt, as not apprehending how it was poſſi- 
ble even to counterfeit the Scholar without ſome 
Acquaintance with that incomparable Author, 
For to engage, with the warmeſt Application, 
in the Study of thoſe great Men, was then the 
eſtabliſhed Method of improving the Mind, and 
gaining the Character of Senſe. And, all 
Things conſidered, we are to expect little that's 
Juſt-and ſubſtantial, but what is derived from 
their Stores. There's nothing falſe in their 
Judgment, nothing wide or looſe in their Man- 
ners, nothing affected in their Character, but 
all has a Tendency to good Senſe; for which 
they had ſo exquiſite a Reliſh, as to be utter 
Strangers to thoſe brillant Expreſſions, thoſe 
ſpecious Thoughts and Words that dazzle the 
Vulgar. So that if we once forſake thoſe pure 
Sources of Wit and Style, we ſhall be in Dan- 
ger of wandring perpetually, and ſhall never 


nowledge, of which they are the only ac- 
For, 
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For, as the chief Ambition of theſe ancient 
Worthies, deſigned by Nature for the Inſtructi- 

on of others, was to dedicate their Attainments 

to the publick Service, and to conceal nothing 

that might be profitable to Ages to come; they 
were careful not to make one falſe Step in the-. + 
vaſt Courſe of Arts and Sciences, which they Cam adbar 
purſued for the Improvement of Mankind. In 7 v#- 
thoſe good primitive Days, Virtue was courted ,;* n= = 
for her native Charms, without thoſe exter- 4. * 
nal Ornaments with which Fortune is pleaſed iageLõ 
ſometimes to inveſt her; and the greateſt Con π un 
tention then among the Learned, was to keep 31910, 
nothing ſecret that might inform and benefit xz; erat ne 
Poſterity. We ſhould value the Judgment of grid profu- 
the Roman Philoſopher, who tells us, there are % /ecu- 
ſome Perſons by the Superiority of their Geni- _ 
us deſtined to be Maſters to others, to whom Satyrie. | 
we ought to apply and adhere, and to nouriſh Certis in- 
ourſelves with their Virtue and Subſtance, if £99 in. 
we would lay a ſolid Foundation for Wiſdom, — 
8 I forbear to ſpeak of the Worth and Excel- porter. 

F lence of theſe Studies, without which a Man 221 nulli- 
of Honeſty and Civility would ſcarce be able ee 
co find any Sweetneſs or Agreeableneſs in Life ;* /* _ 
becauſe from our Acquaintance with theſe, as eas: 2 
from a ſecret Fountain of Pleaſure ſprings all cur/im 


the Joy of the Mind and Entertainment of ui. 


ut che Underſtanding. Tis certain, a Man can- — 
ch not arrive at any tolerable Degree of Polite- Ep. 10 


neſs, or of that Genteelneſs which, gives ſuch Yitam «/# 
an Air to human Converſe, but by ſome Tin- ß n 
ure of theſe Faculties, and ſome Knowledge“ — 
of thoſe who have excelled in them. It WAS 6 
dnly by this Means that Mæcenas became the Cic. de 
avourite of the greateſt Emperour of the Orat. 1. 
orld,” and the fineft Gentleman of the moſt — 
Polite Court that ever was. As he had a nice ten fuiſ 
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peritiſi- Taſte of the ſeveral Exerciſes of Wit ſo he was 
mum, & very happy in his own Compoſitions, and en- 
oY , couraged thoſe that had a Genius for Letters, 
poſuiſe. AS well by his Example as his Bounty; being 
Sery. in remarkable for his Talent in Verſe. Quintilian 
| Georg. 2. conceived ſo high an Idea of the Dignity of 
German” theſe Studies, than he could not but condole | 

cum Augu- r 5 
flum as the hard Deſtiny of Germanicus, in his being 
inſtituti born to govern the Empire, and reign Maſter * 
Kudiis de. of the World, when otherwiſe he muſt have 
arenen, proved the greateſt Wit, and the moſt finiſhed | 
| parumg; Poet of his Time. And the fame Author, who | 
diis ipſum is always ſo exact in his Judgment, does not 
l efe eum without Difficulty excuſe Cz/ar upon this Plea, | 
zaun that the Greatneſs of his Soul, and the vaſt Pur- 


8 ſuits of his Ambition, hindred him from carry- 


Inſt. L. X. ing his Eloquence to that Degree of Perfection 
c.1. which was promiſed by his divine Genius, as 


Conced a- * | . 
| that Maſter is pleaſed to ſtyle it. | 
3 * We ſce what Notion theſe great Men en- 
ter magni tertained of the ſeveral] Parts of Learning, of 
tadinem which Fam now making an Abridgment, and 
an What Place they held in their Eſteem. And I 
eccupatia- perſuade myſelf, it will not be taken unkind- 
nerrerung ly, that I offer this Collection to the Publick, 
minus Elo-to acquaint our Age with a new Method of 
Ferri: teaching the Sciences as well by Authority, in 
22am Di. Propoling the nobleſt Patterns, as by Reaſon, 
vinum ejus in delivering the trueſt Maxims that can be 
ingenium given for the Conduct of fo important a De- 
8 ſign. Plutarch informs us, that the great Mar- 
Or. cellus who was five Times Conſul, and who wor 
In Marcell. ſted Hannibal in ſo many ſeveral Encounters, 
| was the firſt that animated and inſpired the 
Romans with a Love for what was curious, by 
expoling to publick View the Pictures and Sta. 

rues he had taken at Syracuſe. This is what 
would endeavour to do; to kindle in the pre 
ent 
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= ſent Age an Affection and Paſſion for fine 
Learning, by repreſenting theſe compleat Mo- 
dels in every kind. And this may ſeem no 
improper Method of Inſtruction for Perſons of 
Quality, who ſhall thus not be obliged to de- 
ſcend to the too mechanical Way of vulgar 
Rules, and that Minuteneſs of grammarical 
Conſtruction, which is ever diſagreeable to 
Men of advanced Underſtandings. Et 
This is the Deſign of the following Colle 

ction in general; let us now view it in par- 
ticular, according to the eight ſeveral Diſcour- 
ſes of which it is compoſed. I begin the firſt 
Tome with the Conſideration of Eloquence, 
the moſt neceſſary Faculty, in regard of its 
extended and univerſal Uſe, I endeavour to 
diſplay it in the Compariſon of the two moſt 
accompliſhed Standards that the World has 
known, Demoſthenes and Cicero, whom 'tis im- 
1- WW poſſible to ſtudy without commencing an Ora- 
of tor, or at leaſt, without entertaining an Am- 
d WY Þition to ſpeak and write exactly. In the Pre- 
1 i face of this Compariſon I explain the great 
d- Rules of this Art, laid down by Arifotle, and 
k, ¶ thence take Occaſion to treat of the moſt eſſen- 
of tial Parts of Oratory, But nothing ſeems more 
in capable of letting us into a juſt Apprehenſion 
n, of this Rule, than the Diſpute between Cicero 
be and Brutus about the moſt perfect Manner of 
Je- ſpeaking in Publick, which I have repreſented 
4 from the Epiſtles of the former to his Friend 
Pomponing Atticus, having made uſe of thoſe 
Memoirs, to ſet this Adventure in its true 


the Light, which will be ſo grateful to the Curi- 
bi ous, and to the Lovers of Eloquence. And 
Sta the Debate of theſe two famous Men upon a 
at Subject che moſt worthy of their Obſervation, 


may clear up many things in ſo difficult and 


/ b 3 im- 
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important a Point, and ſerve for a Key to the 
whole Compariſon. 

The ſecond Piece, which is the Compari- 
ſon of Homer and Virgil, does not ſo much re- 
gard the Perſons of theſe noble Rivals, (equal- 
ly unknown to us) as their reſpective Poems, 
The whole Diſcourſe turns upon this Hinge, 
and may be called a Treatiſe of Epick Poetry, 
ſince it contains whatever 1s curious in the-Re- 
marks of Ariſtotle and his Expoſitors, on the 
Subject, and at the ſame Time enters into the 
particular Genius of theſe Maſter-Poets, and 
admired Originals, in whoſe Character every 
Circumſtance is obſervable, and of whom no- 
thing ought to be loſt, _ 7: hs 

The third Piece is the Compariſon of Thucy- 
dides and Livy, and is indeed an Abridgment 

of both their Works. For, having firſt com- 
pired the two Hiſtorians, in the full Extent of 
their Genias and Character, I proceed to com- 
pare their Writings, and omit nothing that 
might ſerve to render the Parallel juſt and ac- 
curate. This Piece may not improperly be 
called a Treatiſe of the ſublime Style, of which 
theſe Authors had ſo great a Maſtery: Beſides 
that the Abridgment of their reſpective Stories 
cannot but afford Entertainment to the Cu- 
rious. i | 
The fourth Piece is the Compariſon of Pla- 
to and Ariſtotle, in which, aſter having ſaid all 
that relates to their Perſons and different Cir- 
cumſtances of Life, I oppoſe their Doctrine, in 
all its Parts, that is, their Logick, their Ethicks, 
their Phyſicks and Metaphyſicks; and then 
conclude with an hiſtorical Account of the 
Adventures of both their Seas. And this Ac- 
count may probably have ſomewhat particular 


to recommend it; eſpecially to thoſe ho deſire a 
7 thorough 
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thorough Acquaintance with theſe Heroes in 
Philoſophy. To which I may add in general, 
as to the Pourtraicture of theſe eight Worthies 
whom I have ſer one againſt- the other, that 
there's nothing elſewhere to be met with ſo 
peculiar concerning each of them, nothing 
that can give us a ſtronger Idea of their Excel- 
lence, or a more perfect Knowledge of what- 
ſoever bears any Afﬀinity to their Character. 
The ſecond Tome conſiſts of Reflections up- 
on Eloquence, Poetry, Hiſtory, and Philoſophy, in 
the fame Order with the precedent Compa- 
riſons. | | 4H 
The firſt: Piece in this Tome, which con- 
tains the Reflections upon Eloguence, is divided 
into three Parts; Reflections upon the Elo- 
quence of the Times, in general; upon the 
Eloquence of the Bar, and that of the Pulpit: 
In which an exact Account is given of what 
ſeems remarkable in the Uſe of theſe ſeveral 
Kinds of Eloquence, with the Rules at large 
upon which the Character of each of them is 
to be built. | :& | 
The ſecond Treatiſe, being the Reflections 
upon Poetry, diſplays all the teveral Species of 
Verſe, - with their different Characters, and 
preſents the Reader with whatever can be of- 
fer'd on the Art of Poeſy in general. But 
what's particular in this Piece, is, that it con- 
tains a judgment upon all the eminent Poets in 
a Courſe of almoſt two thouſand Years, that 
have, written in Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spas 
#i/h, and almoſt in all forts of Meaſures, A- 
gain, a peculiar Diſquiſition is here made into 
the various kinds of Poems, with their diſtin- 
guiſhing Beauties- The whole being inter- 
mixed with ſuch Rules, Principles, and Re- 
| EIA OG bv marks, 
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marks, as may furniſh out the compleate 
Knowledge of this wonderful Art. | 
The third Diſcourſe is properly a compleat 
Body of hiſtorical Inſtructions, illuſtrated as 
well by Rules and Maxims, as by Examples 
taken from the ancient and modern Hiſtori- 
ans. Ir explains the Aim and Scope of Hiſto- 
ry, what it is it pretends to, what Courſe it 
ſteers, and what End it pyrſues. Hence it 
enters into the Diſcuſſion of the principal Que- 
ſtions on this Subject; it ſnews what's the maſt 
proper Style of Hiſtory, or in what Manner it 
ought to be written, whether a Nobleneſs or 
a Simplicity of Expreſſion, be moſt agreeable 
to its Character; in what the Purity and Sims» 
plicity of the hiſtorical Style conſiſts; what 
ſhould be its Matter, and what its Form; that 
' *tis Truth alone can make it pleaſe, and anſwer 
its juſt End and Intention; what ſhould be the 
diſtinguiſhing Rule of its Narrations, of its 
Circumſtances,” its Tranſitions, Figures, De- 
ſcriptions, Harangues, Characters of Perſons, 
Reflections, Digreſſions, with whatever be- 
longs to the peculiar Rhetorick of Hiſtory. 
The Treatiſe ends with a Diſplay of the pro- 
per Genius of an Hiſtorian, with Regard as well 
to his Abilities as his Integrity, together with 
à Cenſure of the Greet, Latin, Italian, and 
3 Hiſtorians; and this winds up the third 
iece. COL 2 Dea 
The fourth which is written upon Philoſophy, 
explains the Riſe, Progreſs, — Bees, 1d 
all the Adventures of this Science, through the 
many Ages of its Courſe. It repreſents the 
Character of the ancient Philoſophers, from 
Pythagoras to the laſt Sect of the Academics, and 
diſtinguiſhes this according to the three ſeveral 
Periods of the Academy. And having purged 
. 
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Philoſophy in general, from all the Stains and 
Blemiſhes which moſt of the eminent Maſters, 
true, or falſe, have left upon it, having re- 
mov d all Impurity or Error, ariſing from the 
lmperfection of their Notions, or Manners, ſo 
as to render it an honeſt and agreeable Enter - 
tainment of Mind, it then offers an Abridg- 
ment of the Logick, Ethicks, Phyſicks, and 
Metaphyſficks of all the old Philoſophers, but 
more particularly of Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, and 
Epicurus, being the Sum of what is memorable 
in theſe four Authors, upon theſe four Parts 
of Philoſophy, not omitting the Sentiments 
of the Modern Philoſophers, what is ſingular 
in the Phyſicks of Gafſendus and Deſcartes, 
with their Excellencies and Defaults. And 
this laſt Piece concludes with ſome. uncommen 
Remarks as to the Uſe of Philoſophy in Reli- 
gion, giving a ſort of ah Abſtract of the ſeye» 
ral Demonſtrations offer'd by ancient and mo- 
[potogiſts; for the Eſtabliſhment of our 


dern 4 or 
Holy Faith, and. to teach us to be Chriſtians, 
before we are Philoſophers, or to be good Phi- 
lo/ophers only that we may be hetter Chriſtians. 


i — 


— 


' ADVERTISEMENT. 
Hatever Care I have taken to omit 
nothing in this fo important Compari- 
ſon, of the two great Orators, and whatever 
Aſſiſtance I have borrow'd from Quintilian and 
Plutarch to render it the more exact, I muſt 
confeſs my ſelf to have been put to new Diffi- 
culties by the Controverſy between Cicero and 
Brutus about the Perfection of Eloquence. Bru- 
tus was recommended to the 2 of 
Cicero by their Common Friend, nn, 
13 TEE a. 8 EB 4 4 
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Atticus $ Cicero, who had the moſt exquiſite 


Difeernment of true Merit, was affected and A 


even raviſh'd with that of Brutus, in whom he 


found ſuch a Genius for Oratory, ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition to every thing that was excellent, witng 
ſo much true Probity and Virtue of Soul. In- 
deed Butus was then the Perſon who ſtood firſt 


in the Eſteem of all the Men of Wit and Qua- 


lity at Rome. It was by theſe Advantages that 
he merited the Familiarity of Pomponius Atti- 
cus, the moſt accompliſh'd Gentleman in the 
Commonwealth; who, tho' he declin'd all 
Employments, and preferr'd the Solitude of a 
private Life, yet {till retain*d the freeſt Inter- 
. courſe. with thoſe that govern'd the State, ſuch 
as Pompey, Ceſar, Tully, Antony, Oclavius, Lepidus, 
and the reſt. Brutus was no ſooner acquainted 
with his Character, but he conceiv'd an Ambi- 
tion of being in the Number of his Friends. 
And he ſucceeded ſo well in his Deſire, that 
Atticus was charm'd with his Company, and 
was full of his Praiſe. He, as we .obſervtd, firſt 
ſpoke of him- to Cicero, and had the Honour of 
tying ſo ſtrict:a Knot between thoſe. generous 
Hearts. Cicero was then about threeſcore Years 
old, and Brutus about thirty. Eloquence was 
the firſt Subject of their Converſation : Atticus 
took a Pleafure in engaging them upon this 
Tößick not to create an Animoſity, which was 
ſo far from his Temper, but to give Brutus the 
fuller View of Cicero, whoſe Character was: ſo 
eſtabliſh'd in this Profeſſion, and to unite their 
Minds in the cloſer Intimacy and Affection. 
They were, at firſt ſight, ſo prepoſſeſs'd in 
one another's Favour, that perhaps never any 
Friendſhip made a greater Progreſs in a ſhorter 
Time. Yet among ſo many excellent Quali- 

ties which engag'd them in this happy Alliance, 
- they 
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they yet found themſelves to i | 
different Notions on the Point — eye 
while as yet the Calm and Tran ir — 
Publick Affairs allow'd them the Freed * 
a Debate, and before the — LION 
made a Prey to the Deſigns of Ambitious Men. 
Atticus, to reconcile their Notions, advilſi . Bravo ag 
: 5 ed Ci- Brute nu- 
cero to write his Sentiments upon Oratory fer ſeripſe- 
which Brutus, by his ſweet Compliance At am, ga- 
9 — all Things deſired. 1 8 7 | 
icero undertook the Argume in 80. 
dence of his old — He had — 1. th 
been long acknowledg'd for the Great Ma- (pu 
ſter of Speaking, and the Orators of his Ti 1 
paid him ſuch a general Deference, that Ei. „ 
tius and Dolabella, two of the moſt emine — ad 22 
the Number, did him the Honour to confeſs 2 
themſelves his Scholars; as he himſelf int parc 
mates in a Letter to Pætus. In a word e i 
Judgment on this whole Art had hitherto ben dd ns 
ſo great a Weight; that he did not queſtion its ii“ 
Prevalence with the young Gentleman hh 
gainſt whom he was now engaged. U A 
this View, he compos'd his Treatiſe of be 50g e dif 
perfef Kind of Eloquence, . of which we have on- . 
ly a Fragment remaining, But *twas a ſurpriz e 
to him to hear that Hrutus was not 1 
with his Reaſons, and had intimated as mu bee, Ey 
to Atticus. Cicero, touch'd in his H m. L ir. 
by the Liberty of this young Oritied u 
impatient to hear Brutus himſelf play the Oran tre 
ak chat he might have his Turn of judgin ln ' 
e ſoon obtain'd his Wiſh; Brutus — fe. nl placet 6 
— _ ſent him the Speech What — 
inion he bad of it, be tells their Friend ge. td. 
r ] have receivꝰd Brutus's S — — Dien li. 
uthor, and I think it to be moſt finely written ceat ii 
and eloquent beyond Compariſon, And again r 
18 III, ibid. 8 
| Notion * - 
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Brutus ni- Notion be has of the moſt perfect Character of Elo- 
fit ad me quence be has ſo well expreſid bis own Compojiti- il 
Am i of on, that nothing can be more admirable. This 
ſeripta eli. ſeems to me a true ay e of Greatneſs of 
- "guentifi- Soul in Tully, to be ſo free of his Commenda- 
as, en- tion of this young Orator, who had been no 
1 4 leſs free in diſſenting from his Judgment. For ¹ 
#ibil paßt thus he confeſſes to Atticus, That be had found i 
rd, ibid. in this Diſcourſe all Manner of Purity, Elegance and 
nant wr Beauty, and, in fine, all the Ornaments of which it i 
coun habit ons capable. He acknowledges the whole to 


: 2 be compos'd in ſuch a degree of Perfection, to 


cendi id is which nothing can be added, either for the 
conjecutus Thoughts or Words. How delighted ſhould 
a, , we be to ſee a Diſcourſe ſo accompliſh'd in all 
elzeantius its Numbers, and which gave ſo much Satis- 
ail effs faction to Cicero, aftet Brutus had appear*d diſ- 
PN, ibid. ſatisfied with Ciceros Preſent ! This is a pitch 
of Honour and Sincerity which may paſs for 

- -  -Heroical!l  _, | #3 = 
But after all, Cicero, by a refined Strain of 
Dielicacy, objected to him, that in fo com- 
pulweat a Performance, he had not yet preſerved 
all the Decorum neceſſary to his Character 
and Perſon. Indeed, there was Ground for 
this Cenſure. Brutus harangu'd the People in 
the Capitol, after D of Cæſar: He was 
d to ſpeak of Liberty, having juſt before had a 
Hand in reſcuing his Country from the Ty- 
rant, and nom ſpeaking to thoſe who had 
Ev il. concurr'd in the Action: For my own Part, 
lam can. ſays Tully to Atti tus, had I been to appear on that 
72 we Occaſion, I would have ſpbke with more Ardor and 
fem er- Vebemence ; for you know what would bave beſt 
' denitins; vis comported with the Nerſon of the Speaker. The 
_ «5 que fit Argument of Diſcourſe was Liberty, the Au- 
— ditors were a People the moſt jealous of their 
2. L. r. Liberty; and now beginning to breath, after 
ad Attic, * ets 28 their 
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their Apprehenſions of Servitude, by Cæʒar's 
Death: I might not, ſays he, have diſplay'd ſo Sed f re- 
much Politeneſs and Elegance as Brutus, but [ coraatere 
would have ſhewn more Concern and Commotion ; —— . 
And if you reflect a little upon the Vehemence of De- , intel- 
moſthenes, that Eloguence which, like the Strokes liges poſſe 
of Thunder, was ſo irreſiſtable, and which render d & Ar 
him the Object of Wonder and Terror, you will con- ** "19! 

f 5 graviſſim? 

feſs that TI am in the right, and that the politeſt E- Jia, ibid. 
legance is not inconſiſtent with the nobleſt Reſolution. 
In the Character which Brutus propos'd of the 
Athenian Accuracy and Brightneſs, nothing 
could be more accompliſh'd: but then all the 
Perfection of Eloquence does not conſiſt in 
this Character: there is an Eloquence ſtrong, 
maſculine and nervous, which is Victor over 
all; and there's an Eloquence ſoft, charming 
and agreeable, which is Miſtreſs of all. 

This Adventure, the Circumſtances of 
which I meet with in the twenty third Epiſtle 
of the fourteenth Book, and in the firſt of the 
fifreenth Book of Tully to Atticus, may contri- 
bute to the illuſtrating that Rule which I ſhall 
offer, for the comparing of theſe two re- 
nown'd Orators, may open the Eyes of intel- 
ligent Perſons to difcern that there are diffe- 
rent Ways and Characters of Eloquence, each 
of which may be ſupremely excellent in its 
Kind; may. ſhew them what is eſſential to the 
main Point here in Debate, and convince 
them, that the Judgment I venture to paſs up- 
on theſe great Maſters, is built upon the moſt 
ſolid Foundation. AL 

But, to come to my particular Deſign in 
this Compariſon, J declare it is no other than 
to propoſe to the preſent Age an accompliſhed 
Standard of Eloquence z it being univerſally 
agreed 


bis Manner of Speaking. Hence we may eſta- 


The Deſign of the Work. 
agreed, that Demoſthenes and Cicero are the 
Men who have carried this Art to its utmoſt 
Height, and moſt abſolute Perfection. And Y 
*tis reaſonable to believe, we ſhould be blefled 
with noble Orators, in the Pulpic, and at the 
Bar, if theſe Originals were more cloſely ſtu- 
died. Beſides, they both held ſo very conſi- 
derable a Figure in their reſpective States, that 
their Life may be many ways uſeful to Perſons 
of Quality and Diſtinction; and the Merit of 
both is of ſo vaſt an Extent, that may ſerve 
for a Model, not only to Magiſtrates and pub- 
lick Miniſters, but likewiſe to all thoſe that 
pretend to any Greatneſs of Soul, or Eleva- 
tion of Spirit. 

The main Point in this whole Compariſon, 
is the fixing of a Rule, by which it may be 
juſtly and ſuccefsfully managed. Ariſtotle has 
oblig'd us with ſuch a Rule in the ſecond 
Chapter of the firſt Book of his Rhetorick, 
when he obſerves, that the End of Oratoryis Per- 

ſuaſion, and that there are three Things which have 
' the chief Power to perſuade, the Merit of the Spea- 
ker, the Diſpoſition of thoſe to whom he ſpeaks, and 


bliſh a Method for the trying of theſe Rival 
Orators. In the firſt Part we compare their 
perſonal Merit, which conſiſts in their Inte- 
grity and their Ability. In the ſecond Part 
we endeavour to fix the Character of Wit and 
Senſe, as it ſtood in Athens and Rome, in 
the Time of Demoſthenes and Cicero. In the 
third, which Regards the Manner of Speaking, 
we offer an Abridgment of their Eloquence 
on both Sides. But in our whole Attempt of 
giving the Pourtraict of theſe Maſters, we 
ought to take Quintilian's Advice, who was ſo 

| excellent 


The Deſign of the Work. 


excellent a Judge __»_ We are (ſays he) De tantis 
WJ /o pronounce with Modeſty and Caution on ſo Great vi me- 
== Men, left, as it commonly happens in the World, fe & 


4 cire 7 
ve have the Forwardneſs to condemn what we have pto — 
not the Skill to underſtand, pronunti- 
andum, ne 
quod ple- 


riſque accidit, damnent que non intelligunt, Inſtitut x. © I 
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Cicero, in order to give us an ldea' 
of their Reſpettive Merits 5 5 


1 E Merit df Donſtbenen abd Cicrh' 
is ſo tranſcondent, that none can 
undlerſtand it, or value it in Pro- 
portitn to 8 Extent; but choſe that 
are furniſhed: with e pal Qualifications, and re- 
nown'd for equal Worth. The Underſtanding 
and Knowledge of Things; which young / Pro- 
hcients, in Eearning acquire by their Brit Stu- 
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o render them capable of jadgiag betwe 
deſe two Authors; vt of Ae thei 
Yorks according to their true Iäxrinfick Bet 
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A Compariſon of 

the Effect of Time and Age, together with an 
unprejudic*d and uncorrupted Judgment, gain'd 
and improv'd by being well vers'd in Ancient 
Writers. Tho' I can, my ſelf, make no Pre- 
tence to any of theſe Qualifications, yet, if I 
here make ſome Obſervations upon what is 
moſt remarkable in theſe two Orators, I hope 
my Endeavours of this Nature will not prove 
altogether Uſeleſs and Ineffectual to others, 
in order to their attaining to ſuch neceſſary 
Accompliſhments. This was the only Motive 
that induc'd me to publiſh my Reflections up- 
on this Subject; and T muſt confeſs, that, up- 
on a Survey of what I had writ, I was more 
perſuaded than before, that theſe two Incom- 
parable Genio's, like other miraculous Pro- 
ductions of Nature, were never ſeen in the 
World but once; and that, as it is difficult to 
comprehend: their Excellencies, *tis ſtill much 

more ſo to deſcribe them. 1 
It is acknowledged on all hands, that never 
did Eloquence form two greater Orators; nor 
Policy raiſe two more accompliſh'd States-Men. 
But it is not eaſy to determine, by which of 
" theſe two noble Means they acquir'd moſt Glo- 
ry; whether by their great Actions, or by 
their Eloquence : For beſides their great Abi- 
lities and moſt conſummate Capacities; beſides 
their profound Inſight and moſt perfect Views, 
their refin'd Underſtandings gave them into all 
manner of Buſineſs ; they had the Art of main- 
taining and enforcing, in their Publick Aſſem- 
blies, all thoſe wiſe Reſolutions, of which they 
themſelves had given the firſt Overtures; and 
kf An their Audience to whatever they 
It were ſuperfluous in this Place to ſpeak. of ly 
all the Harangues, Negociations, Embaſſies, 


Treaties 
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Demoſthenes and Cicero. 3 
ET Treaties: of War and Peace, Secret and Pub- 
lick Intelligencies, and of all the Expeditions: 
of Demoſthenes; as well as of the Superinten- 
deocies, Provincial Governments, Military 
commands, and of that Sovereign Power Ci- 
cero enjoy d, in the moſt Alouriſhing State in the 
World; when there are ſtill behind, far greater 
Things than theſe to be ſaĩd in honour of them. 
For there is none that can be ignorant of the 
good Fortune they both had of numbering 
Kings in the Liſt of their Clients, of giving 
their. Protection to.. Crown'd Heads, and of 
ruling the Deſtiny of all that was then great 
in the World, The N Demoſthenes 
was the beſt Security, and the ſureſt Defence 
of Greece, and the greateſt Bulwark of Perſia, 
againſt the Deſigns of the Macedonian Kings; 
and that of Cicero, in deſtroying Catiline, pre- 
ented the Ruin of Rome, which otherwiſe it 
ou'd neither have avoided, nor repair'd. It 
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rangues he made to the People againſt Marc 
lat bon y 0 n 4d 
The Abilities of 
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that it is hard to conceive how it was poſſible 
for them, who ſpent almoſt their whole Lives 
in Publick Employments, to have any Reſerve 
of Time for Contemplation. For never certain- 
ly did any two Men engage in ſo many Impor- 
tant Enterprizes, tranſact ſo much of State Af- | 
fairs, and diſpatch ſo much of the Publick Buſi- 
neſs, and yet find Opportunity to make them- 
ſelves Maſters of all that Knowledge that is ac- 
gg by * and n 


5 c HA p. 1. 
L "IP Men have not preſum'd 10 
- determine, to which of theſe two 
© out Orators, the Preference 85 

Je en, 

Wee g can give us a obler Idea of their 
Merit, than the Difficulty all Men that 
have had any Knowledge of Letters, or any 
Taſte of Bloquence, have ever found in deci- 
+ to which the Precedence is to be given. 
heir declining thus to paſs their Judgment 
in this Caſe, is a great Inſtance of the Reſpect 
every, of bore them; a Deciſion of this Na- 
ture being look'd upon as either too difficult, 
or too bold an Attempt: And the Truth is, not 
. a great many Learned Men that 
have, been famous in theſe latter Times, I find 
that Plutareb, Quintilian, and Longinus, who 
are the three great Authors of Antiquity, that 
have wich the moſt exact Care examin'd into, 


that have beft underſtood, and have paſs'd 2 
9 true 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 5 
trueſt Judgment upon Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
are very reſerv*d in this Matter, and have not 
reſum'd to declare themſelves on either: ſide. 
ſhall ſay nothing of that Sicilian, calPd: Cici- 
ius, who, as Suidas tells us; was the firſt ithat 
- compar*'d them together; becauſe his mo 
loſt, _ X | 
Longinus, in his Treatiſe of Sublime, having Long. cap. 
compar'd the Eloquence of Demoſthenes to Thun- 21. 
der, which over-turns all things, and that of 
Cicero to a great Fire, which de vours and con- 
ſumes all, that he might not be oblig'd to give 
his own judgment of them, refers us to Ten- 
tianus, who is not fo clear, AS | to this en de 
he himſelf is. 0? 
Nuintilian, where he makes 2 {Compariſon Non i ignoro 
of the Qualities and Accompliſhments of theſe de 
two Orators, profeſſes that he does not pre- * _— 
tend to determine, to which the Preference is an; 2 
to be given; but declines it as too great a id non ſir 
Preſumption, and what would engage him too £9 it ut 
Cic ont 
85 — ene ſhould 1 his 1 Deneten 
OMmpare 
Plutarch, the moſt Judicious and: Liearnedcaf Lik 
all the Criticks, having given us the Portral- c. 1. 
ctures of theſe, two Orators, and put their Fan- 
cy, Humour, Tempers, and even their Adven- 
tures together in a Balance, dares not 'make it 
incline either way, acknowledging himſelf not 
well enough vers'd in the Latin Tongue < vt 
able to judge between theßd. 
We may, conſidering that Plutarch had beth 
Tutor to Trajan, and writ in the time of Hari 
an, and that the Greeks were a People that ne- 
ver us'd to praiſe any Nation but their own, 
impute this his Reſervedneſs, to an Exceſs of 
good Breeding, or rather to a Politic Deſign 
of! ingratiating himſelf with the Romans. And 
B 3 indeed 
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— 409 Cumpariſon of 
indeed one may wonder, that he did not take 4 
that Advantage in Favouriof-Demoſtbenes,/whith 
might have been allowed the Orator from that il 
Series of Time his Reputation had been eſta- Wl 
;bliſh'd, before ever Cicero begun ro flouriſh, Bl 
which was at leaſt three hundred Tears. For 
Reputation, like Nobility, the more ancient it 
is, is always the more valuable. | 
But not to depend upon falſe Conjectures, 
I think it more proper to ſit down contented | 
with this, as the moſt proba ble Reaſon of theſe 
three Criticks, who are number'd amongſt the 
moſt Judicious, not determining any ching in 
this Controverſy, viz. the Difficulty of re- 
ſolving which Side to take, when both are ſo 
eminently deſerving. For a great Search and 
Penetration into Matters, which in all other 
Caſes is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to qualify” us 
to judge well of Things, is here a Hindrance; 
and the farther we ſee into them, and the 
| more we know of. them, the more difficult it 
1 is to pronounce which beſt deſerves the Prize. 
For this cannot be determin'd, unleſs there be 
\ ſome apparent Diſparity, which it is as hard to 
| diſcover, as it is to-compare their Wit and Elo- 
quence, there being no certain Rule whereby 
. to meaſure them. However, that we may 
draw ſome ſort of Compariſon between them, 
we muſt fix upon ſome Principle; according 
40 which, we may proceed in our Examina- 
tion of theſe two great Perſons, who have hi- 
therto paſs d for the trueſt Standards of Elo- 

quence, . + al 
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CHAP. III. 


The eſtabliſhing a Rule, by which the 
= Compariſon may be made. 


N order to eſtabliſh a Rule, upon which we 
1 may found a certain Judgment, in Relation 
to theſe two great Men, we are to enquire 
into the Nature of Eloquence, and conſider 
what it properly is. And it being an Art that 
does entirely exift in the Interna] Faculties of 
the Soul, the Ideas and Conceptions of it 
have been multiplied according to the different 
Genius of thoſe that have applied themſelves 
to it. And from hence it is, that. every Age 
has form'd to itſelf a Character of Eloquence, 
agreeable to the Humour then prevalent. The 
Eloquence of Protagoras, whom Plato calls the 
Father of the Sophiſts, was altogether ſuper- 
ficial, and conſiſted only in Words; whereas 
that of Pericles and Lycias, conſiſted in Things, 
The Eloquence of Craſſus and Antonius, of Cotta 
and Saulpitins, of which Cicero has left us ſuch 
beautiful Characters in his Books De Oratore, 
is very different from that of thoſe Declaimers, 
the Fragments of whoſe Works we meet with 
in Seneca*s Controverſies. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the various Kinds of Eloquence, which we 
find in the Works of Pliny the Younger, Caf 
fiodorus, Symmachus, Pacatus, Mamertinus, En- 
nodius, and many others, whoſe Genius ſeem'd 
to attend the Fate of the then declining Em- 
pire. This is a Survey that would be endleſs, 
and admit of infinite Labour. So that conſi- 
dering in how many 3 Shapes S 
| | 4 


. into Subjection the Soul of Man; it Is a Vito- 
IV, a Conqueſt over his Thopgbts, and Senti⸗ 


| A Compariſon of 
| has appear*d, and how many Revolutions it has 
undergone, in almoſt every Age; it ſeems to 

me, to be of the Number of thoſe Things, which | 
being too general and appearing undef too many 
Forms, cannot be particularly defin*d, ſo that 
we can have no certain Account of their State 

and Condition. 5 

But however, it will be ſufficient for our 
Purpoſe; if under fo changeable an Our: ſide, and 
ſo many different Appearances, it has preſerv'd, 
analcer'd, that moſt Eſſential Part belonging 
£0 it, the Art of Perſuaſion. For all Authors, 
both Ancient and Modern, that treat on this 
Subject, do agree, that Perſuaſion is the Deſign 
and End of Eloquence; hut ate not reſolv'd up- 
on the Means that muſt be uſed towards the 
_ eAtrainment/of. this End; they varying accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Methods Men have invented 
to touch iche p aſſions. But this is hat we muſt 
endeav our tobe certain of, chat we may not 
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miſtake in gur Compariſon 
Ihe End of Eloquence, then being to Per- 
ſuade, and of Rherorick to find out Means how 
to Perſuade; the one furniſhes us with, Mare; 
rials, and the other ſets them at work. Bur, 
What is it to, Perſuade? Quintilian makes his 
Apollodorus ſay, that to Perſuade, is to make 
ourſelves. Maſters of the Soul, of our Audi, 
tor, and to lead him as it were in Trigmph 
whereloeyer ve pleaſe. This latter Part of 
he Defipition, as op as it is, ig very 


agel; far Perſuaſion is a kipd of bringing 
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vbrain'd. over, his Paſſions, and, a Deſpoiling 

Fam pf, What he holds moſt dsar, his Liber. 
5 Mb Can, we imagine, or conceive elt 
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or more abſolute than this? How, inconſi- 

erable is all other Power and Authority, in 
cCompariſon with this of Perſuaſion; whole 

W Empire extends itſelf over the very Hearts of 

Men? It was for this Reaſon, without doubt, 

that Xenophon makes Socrates ſay, that Per/uaſion . 


is more powerful than even Violence ſelf. 


, 
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It is no wonder then, conſidering the Na- 
"tural Inclination all Men have to. Govern, 
that an Art, which ſo much enlarges our Em- 
pire, has had ſo many Maſters to Teach it, 
and ſo many Scholars to Learn it. All Books 
are full of Precepts about this Ambitious Sci- 
ence; neither was there ever ſo much writ 
upon any other Art or Science in the World, 
as upon this one of Perſuaſion. And that 
I may. not engage myſelf in a tedious Search 
after all thoſe that have treated on this Sub- 
ject, I ſhall confine my ſelf entirely to fix of 
the Greeks, and to two. amongſt the Romans, 
who have been celebrated, beyond all others, 
for their Rules of Oratory, and from whom 
all that have writ ſince, Eee copied. The 
Greeks that have treated on this Subject, are 
Plato, in ſeveral Parts of his Works; Ariſtotle, 
in his Books of Rhetorick; Demetrius Phalereus, 
in his Treatiſe of Elocution; Hermogenes, in his 
Inventions,” and in his Idea; Dionyſius Halicar- 
7 in his Art, and in his Conſtruction of 

ord: ; and Longinus, in his Treatiſe of 5 fer | 
The Romans are Citero,in his Books De Orator? 
and Quintilian, in his Inſtitutions. But becaule 
Ariſtotle, of all the reſt, ſeems to me to have 
beſt eſtabliſh'd things, and to have drawn the 
moſt regular and exact Plan, I ſhall, adhere to 
him, and ſtick by his Judgment in thoſe Re- 
flections I ſhall make upon this Univerſal Art, 
the 8 and Principles of which I am 
now ſearching into. 1 


15 A Compariſm of b 
I cannot but own, that Plato is always great 
in his Defigns, Sublime and Elevated in his 
manner of Writing, and admirable in his Or- 
der and Method, and in the Execution of 
Whatever he propoſes. He is not ſo Chime- 
ical, as ſome of Ariſtoties Followers of late 
would endeavour to perſuade us. He does in- 
deed: form vaſtly greater Projects in all Arts 
and Sciences, than any of thoſe that have writ 
after hit, and his Elevated Thoughts give us 

. Reaſon to believe, that he had a more than 
ordinary Correſpondence with the Egyptian. 
Fortis from them, who were the firſt Men of 
Learning in the World, that we derive. thoſe 
great Tdea's of the Sciences we have fince 
entertain'd: And as their Apprehenſions of 
Things were more conformable to the Simpli, 
city of Nature, as not yet Corrupred by a 
Multitude of different Opinions, nor Biafs'd 
by the Partiality of particular Sects; ſo was 
their Inſight more clear and pure, their No- 
tions leſs Abſtracted, and their Views leſs Cir- 
cumſcrib' d. ; | | 
Socrates, whom he makes his Wiſe Man, and 

his Univerſal Model and Example in the Sci- 
ences, and from whoſe Mouth he delivers his 
8 to the World, does very well expreſs 
what he would give us an Idea of; and this 
Inſinuating way, which he makes his Eſſential 
Character, is very fine and delicate. But 
While he endeavours to make him Natural, 
Eaſy and Complaiſant, by the moſt obliging 
and engaging Queſtions, he repreſents him as 
n of the very Things he pretends to 
Teach. Not but that he gives a pleaſant Turn 
to all he ſays, and leads as he pleaſes, the 
Minds of thoſe he ſpeaks to; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, Whoever reads his Works, 

| | is 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
is often forꝰ d to make Concluſions of his own 
becauſe this Philoſopher is too irreſolute him- 
ſelf, We may derive greater Advantages from 
Ariſtotle, who is more inſtructive, more to be 
Relied on, and that Deviates leſs from his Pur- 
poſe. Socrates, his Method of beginning with 
Commendations of that he intends to find fault 
with in the end, would be proper indeed, in a 
Negotiation, where one ſubtle Politician deſigns 
to over · reach the other; but that of Ariſtotle be- 
ing more ſimple, is more ſuitable for the Schools: 
For thoſe that would Inſtruct, muſt be Poſitive 

in their Aſſertions. | 
1 ſhall'not here ſtand to give you the Cha- 
rafters of thoſe four other Greek Authors, who 
have writ upon Eloquence ; tho' I cannot bat 
acknowledge, that Demetrius is an Author that 
paſſes as nice a Judgment upon things as any 
of the Ancients; that Hermogenes ſeems one of 
the moſt Exact and Methodical, Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaſſeus, one of the moſt Learned, and Longi- 
nus, one of the moſt Judicious. But being Elocu- 
tion is the Bound, which they pretend not to 
go beyond, and in relation to which, Deme- 
trius touches only upon the Delicacies, Her- 
mogenes upon the different Characters, Diony- 
eus Halicarnaſſeus upon the Ornaments and 
Graceful Harmony, and Lowginus upon the 
Majeſty: None of them have been particufar 
in —_— the Nature of that Perſyaſion we 
are now ſearching into. Cicero and Quintilian 
have, *tis true, made ſome Progreſs in this 
— but becauſe they treat of it in the ſame 
Method with Ariſtotle, and have indeed, on- 
ly explain'd his Meaning, I ſhall have Recourſe 
to him alone, in the Dilcovery of thoſe Eſſen- 
tials which are the Foundations of Perſuaſion; 
this being the Rule I intend to obſerve, 2 
| order 
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order to paſs a judgment upon the Eloquenee I 
of Cicero, and [rightly to diſtinguiſh it from y 
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that of Demaſſ bene of 
Wie Perſuade, ſays Ariſtotle, by the Credit 


we gain in Mens Minds. There are Three 
T 5 4 Things that concur towards the obtaining of 
4 this Credit, and which are, as it were, the Bil 
Sete vis Spring, from whence Perſuaſion flows: Theſe Bi 
254 +5 . Three Things are, the Merit of him chat ſpeaks, 
2-76, 475 the favourable Diſpoſition of thaſe he ſpeaks 
—_ to, and the Manner of ſpeaking-:. And being 
roc & abr the Whole Art of Rhetorick is reducible to 
e. theſe three Heads, it will not be impoſſible from 
thence to draw a Scheme, by which we may, in 
ſome : Method, form aur Judgment of theſe two 

Orators. 1089091 gd N 
„To begin then with their Perſonal. Merit, 
we ill endeavour: to dive into the Depth of 
. their Capacities; for all Perſonal Worth, that 
cConſiſts, either in our Abilities or Manners, 
ſprings fram hence. And nothing being more 
. conducing to Perſuade, than the good Opini- 
„ on e raiſe in the Audience off our Abilities 
8 and Integrity, we .will;ſee; how large a ſhare of 
: theſe, » Demoſthenes and Cicero were in Poſſeſſion 
of, and what Impreſſions they were capable of 
making upon: the Minds of Men, by the Force 
and Energy of them: And, firſt of their 

Abilities. 7-16 b ei 
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Emoſthenes, having loſt his Father when 
he was Young, fell into the Hands of 
Guardians; that too much conſulted their own 
Intereſt; who.partly through Negligence, and 
partly through Covetouſneſs, took not that 
Cate of his Education which they ought. So 


c 


Cd * 


nnd. 4 
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which-it-is the Buſineſs of Parents, generally 
to fix in the Minds of Children, when they firſt 
begin to enter upon a Courſe of Study. His 
Mother too, gave Encouragement to his Neg- 
let, by her too great Fondneſs of him. *T1s 
true indeed, he was of ſo tender a Conſtitu- 
tion, and enjoy'd ſuch an ill State of Health, 


— — ww — 092 0: 
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Application. As ſoon as he was Sixteen Vears 


of Rhetorick 3 inſtead of being ſent to the 


he was plac'd with the Orator Hus; becauſe 
as his Reputation was leſs than that of others, 
ſo were his Demands; and it was there he con- 


difficulty, - a1 [4 - ai 4 Wet ; | 
Cicero had the Advantage of being incompara- 
bly better Edycated than Demoſthenes, His Parents 
having diſcover'd in him a Natura} Inclination 
to Study, took extraordinary Care of him. But 


thing, 


{ Compariſon of the Abilitres of ibeſe 


that he learned ſcarce any of thoſe Things, 


that he could not follow his Studies with much 
of Age, which is the proper Time for Learning 


School of Jocrates, who was then in moſt Eſteem, 


trated thoſe ill Habits, which he himſelf. cells 
us, he afterwards broke himſelf of wich great 


tho' at thoſe. early Lears, when other Children 
are not capable of applying themſelves to an 


em. / 
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yet his Father thought it- moſt adviſeable to 
keep him back, rather than to puſh him on; at 
which Cicero ſeem'd not a little diſſatisfied and 
impatient, eſpecially when he ſaw ſome of his 
Companions ſtudy under one Phtius, a Maſter 
then in repute. His Father, however, was 
much to be commended for this Reftraint; 
O5/rrva- well knowing, that too early an Application 
tum ſemper to Study, by endeavouring to ripen the Under- 
fere eff, c. ſtanding before the Seaſon, may weaken Nature, 


— but will never bring her to Perfection. And I 


natam ma- find that theſe two great Perſons, who attain*d 
zritatem. to theſe Accompliſhments, for which they are 
Fab. P '0- celebrated: all the World over, began their 
Studies late. | 

Cicero's Father and beſt Friends were of Opi- 
nion, that the Greet Tongue was the fitteſt for 

a young Man to begin with, and therefore made 
him enter firſt upon the Study of that. All the 
great Men that came to Rome, between the Time 

of: M. Scevolg*s Conſalſhip, and the end of Sylla's 
Dictatorſhip, were his Maſters. As that Phedrus 
he commends ſo much in his Epiſtles, and that 
Philo the Academick, and Scholar of Clitomachas, 
whom he mentions in his Book, De Naturd De- 
orum. As Molo the Rhodian, whoſe Eloquence 

was very celebrated, and under whom he ſtudied 

at two different Times; and a certain Silician, 
callꝰd Diodotus, a great Geometrician, of whom 

he learn'd Logick, and whom he ſpeaks of in 

his Tuſculan Queſtions. Thus at the Age of 
Seventeen or Eighteen Years, he had run 
through with incredible Expedition, the almoſt 
Infinite Extent of all the Sciences, which might 

be any way uſeful to him, in making himſelf 
* of Eloquence, which he ſo paſſionately 
ected. ole | 


As 


thing, he ſhow'd an extream Deſire to Learn, | 4 
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= As ſoon as he had conquered the Difficulties 
che Greek Tongue, he apply'd himſelf to 
I oetry, to which he had an early and ſtrong 
cination. At ſixteen Years of Age, he writ 
Jie Poem of Glaucus Pontius, in Imitation 
f £/cbylus; and the Year following, that he 
ight the better underſtand Geometry, he 
ranſlated the Poem of Aratus, of which we 
ave ſome conſiderable Fragments ſtill left. He 
ranſlated likewiſe, not long after, Plato's Timæ · 
s and his Protagoras, the CEconomicks of X. 
ophon, and ſeveral other Pieces. Platarch tells 
s, that from his very firſt Years, he diſcover'd 
Genius peculiar for all the Sciences, ſuch as 
Plato requires in the Philoſopher, he forms an 
Idea of, who ought to be, ſays he, a Lover of 
Il kind of Knowledge, *T was after this manner 
that Cicero ſpent his Time, till he: was twenty 
ſix Years of Age, at which Period he began 
to ſpeak in Publick. | 
But as on this fide, Cicero made ſo happy a 
Uſe of his Natural Parts, and ſuch a conſidera- 
ble Advantage of the Care his Friends took of 
him, as to want nothing that might any ways 
contribute to his Improvement; ſo on the other, 
Demoſthenes. found no ſmall Oppoſition to that 
Thirſt of Glory his Ambition had excited in 
him. For beſides the barbarous Uſage he met 
with from his Guardians, who were ſo baſe and 
ſordid, as not to be the leaſt concerned at his | 
loſing his time, in hopes that by that means he = 
would ſtill remain in Obſcuricy, as it is gene- | 
rally the Lot of the ignorant to do, and ſo: | 
probably not be in a Capacity to bring them to 
an Account when he came to be of Age; be- 
ſlides I ſay, theſe Diſadvantages which he lay 
under, he met with ſtill greater Obſtructions 
to his ardent Deſires of becoming a — 
| Q- 
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Floquence, both from the \inward Faculties of iſ 


other Studies, in order to apply himſelf wholly 
de chat of Eloquence, + >) gan 
&' > IT B10 IU ' - inn Lan gi 5f 


which was fo violent, that he found nothing 


manner of Wickedneſs was: Authoriz'd by the 


Luxury and Debauchery. And this made him 


very odd expedient; which was to ſhave: halt 


himſelf for ſome: Months. One may in a man- 


Study of Eloquence, ta which he had devoted 
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his Soul, and the outward Imperfections of his 
Body. | But what Nature did for Cicero, an ea. 
ger Deſire perform'd in behalf of Demoſthenes; 


impoſſible or diſproportion'd to its Force. $9 
that it was nothing but Ambition that form'd 
him, and made him conquer the vicious Incli- 
nat ons of an Age, that had a Reliſn of nothing 
but Pleiſure; and that too in a City where all 


M Example, of a People, wholly given to 


prefer the Converſation of Theophraſtus and A.. 
nocrates, and of the Platoniſts, before that of 
Pbryne, in whoſe Houſe there was a general 
Rendezvous of all that was notoriouſly Infamous 
hens 131 rel $3 5 vn 

1 Nay, he would impoſe upon himſelf àa Ne- 
ceſſity of retiring for ſome time from the Con- 
verſation of the World; which he did by a 


his Head, chat upon the Account of the Shame 
of that NHefortnity he might be oblig'ꝗᷓ to hide 


ner fay of him; that he was content to be buri- 
ed alive, ot at leaſt, that he would not live 
for any other end, but to apply himſelf to the 


all his Thoughts. He was about fixteen Years 
old when he began to ſtudy it, and this Paſſion 
was firſt rais*'d in him, upon the extraordinary 
Applauſe he obſery*d given to Cailliſtratus, for 
ſome Cauſe he had pleaded; with which De- 
moſtbenes was ſo taken; that he laid a ſide all his 
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This Retirement, and all the other Hard- Cui nen 
ips he underwent, which Cicero, Plutarch, — 
WP nile, Libanius, Lucian, Photius, and ma- 2 . 
y others mention ſo much to his Honour, ate Cic. Tuſe. 
vident Tokens and remarkable Inſtances, of 
he Violence of his Inclinations. And indeed, 
hat would he not do to gratify his Paſſion? 
an any Thing be conceiv'd more unaccounta- 
le than to go, as, he did, and declaim upon 
e Sea-ſhore, that by hearing the Roaring of 
e Waves, he might accuſtom himſelf ſo as 
ot to be difturb*d at the Commotions of tlie 
eople, and the Noiſe and Tumult of Aſſem- 
lies? What is there more painful than to 
peak as he did with Vehemence, climbing uf 
d the Top of ſteep and craggy Places, that he 
ight thereby ſtrengthen his Voice? His 
ongue was fo unwieldy that. he could not 
onounce certain Letters without much diffi- 
ty; to correct which Defect, he us'd to de- 
aim with his Mouth full of Pebble ſtones. 

e alſo practis d ſpeaking to a Looking Glaſs, 
dat he might thereby acquire a graceful Air, 
ſy and natural; and he had often Recourſe to 
celebrated Comedian of thoſe Times to learn 
him how to prqnounce well, and make him- 
If Maſter of afl the exterior Ornaments and 
races of Actions. And it was by this unwea- 
d Perſeverance, that he came at laſt to ſur- 
ount all thoſe Impediments in his Speech, a 
thoſe other Imperfections, which ſo muc 
1755 ay Athenigns, the firſt Time be ſpoks 
u ck. 103 s TY TBE * Io 25 4 1 
'Tis no Wander then, that Cizero, who met 
th none of theſe Obſtructions, enlarg d his 
owledge to a far wider Extent than Demoſthes 
; who being naturally very eager and am- 
tous, and finding 9 the only Way 
2 0 
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as Cicero, letting himſelf looſe in a full Carrie 3 
in the univerſal Purſuit of all the Sciences 


might perfect himſelf in the Practice of Elo 
quence) for he was the Man, who at that Ting 


take Roſcius his Caſe, who was accus'd of Par 


- Maſter of the. Commonwealth, brought upe 


ſecution, which ended not till the Dictato 


Death. 
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to become Great, employ'd all his Study inf 
the Acquiſition of it. So that at the Age off 
eighteen, he began to plead againſt his Guar 
dians Aphobus and Onetor, to conſtrain them by 
Law to give an Account of his Eſtate. Where 


ran through them with an indefatigable Appl 
cation, and ſo fill'd his Mind with all Kind of 
Knowledge, that could either perfect or adonlf 
his Art. * | | 1 
Hie fail'd not however at nineteen  Yean 
old to be very conſtant in hearing the Orati 
ons P. Sulpitius made that Year he was Tribune 
that, by the Imitation of ſo great a Maſter, ha 
had the greateſt Reputation in all Rome for hi 
Eloquence. But Cicero began not to ſpeak ii 
publick, till he was ſeven and twenty Y cal 
old, which he did in ſo remarkable a Manner? 
as drew the Eyes of the whole Commonwealt! 
upon him. All the moſt celebrated Lawyer 
fearing to offend Sylla, had refus'd to unde 


ricide; when Cicero alone, with a becoming 
Confidence, engag'd in his Defence againſt tt 
Dictator's Favourite. The Succeſs of this A 
on was. the firſt Step to his future Glory; bu 
it made too much Noiſe, not to be look'd upo 
by Sylla with a jealous Eye, and by Chry/ogom 
with meditated Revenge. For this Freema 
who had made himſelf Maſter of him that v 


Cicero, by the ill Offices he did him, a P. 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
"BY So being fore'd to leave Rome, to avoid the 
torm, he ſaw ready to break upon him, he 
1 refully ſpread abroad a Rumour, that he did 
W upon the Advice of his Phyſician, who told 
im, that *twould be much for his Health, to 
terrupt his Studies, and Travel for ſome 
ime. He made uſe of this Pretence for his 
Netreat, leſt he ſhould ſeem to betray any 
ans of Fear and Inconſtancy, which might 
olſibly diminiſh the Glory of his laſt Action, 
d take off from the good Opinion all Men 
ad conceived of him upon that Account. 
hus he ſtaid for ſome Time at Athens, where 
ding himſelf free and diſengag'd from all 
her Buſineſs, he made himſelf acquainted 
With the different Opinions of the ſeveral Sects 
Philoſophers, that were at that Time fa- 
ous. Here he applied himſelf again to the 
udy of Eloquence, that he might recover 
former Notions of it, and receiv'd new In- 
uctions in that Art from a certain Syrian Ora- 
r, named Demetrius. This Ardent Deſire af. 
r Knowledge, put him, 'in a little while after, 
don Travelling through all Aa, to be there 
ſtructed by the moſt famous Men in every 
ience; amongſt whom was Menippus of Ca- 
„ the beſt Orator of his Time, Eſcbilus of 
dia, Dionyſins of Magneſia, Xenocles, Paſſido- 
, and ſome others. And, as Eloquence was 
chiefeſt Aim, ſo would he often exercife 
ſelf therein with theſe Men upon proper 
bjects; and by this Means he improv'd more, 
made a greater Advance in the Study of 
dquence by his Travels, than he could have 
ome in his Cloſet. ' 1 ani 
bout the ſame Time he met with Apollonius 
% in Rhodes, who had formerly been hy 
er in Tray. This Orator having hear 
C 2 OE Cicero 
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Plat. in 


Numbers, and his Harmony. He ſtudied thei 


A Comparifon of 
Cicero declaim in Greek, ſpoke that admirabl:|j 
Sentence to him which we find recorded inf 
Plutarch: Go Cicero, and raviſh from us Greeks 
the only Thing that was left us to glory in, our Witl 
and our Eloquence, and transfer. it to the Ro. 
mans, . 
He learnt, in this Voyage, Aſtronomy, Geo- 
metry, the Old and new Philoſophy, the The. 
ology of the Heathen Religion, the Cuſtoms 
of Athens, and all the Laws of Greece. Diode. 
tus taught him the Myſtery of Pythagoras hi 


Morality of the Stoicks, under Philo and Clit 
machus. Antiochus, who, in Defiance to Carni 
ades, oppos'd the new Academics, inſtructed 
him in the Opinions of the Antients, and 2% 
no, and Phedrus taught him thoſe of Epicurui 
which he has ſince ſo much condemn'd in hi 
Writings. And at laſt, after the Death of Sy 
he return'd to Rome with a Mind enrich'd with 
all Sorts of Knowledge, and a Body reſtor'd u 
perfect Health, by the Exerciſe he had us'd un 
Travelling. . 
His Friend Pomponius Atticus, and the othe 
learned Men of that Age, with whom he 
kept a continual Correſpondence, were no lit 
tle Helps to him in the Acquiſition of all theſ 
Sciences. Tis hard indeed to conceive hoy 
one Man ſhould underſtand ſo many Sciences, 
eſpecially in ſuch Perfection as he did ever 
one of them. But as Eloquence was that fc 
which he had moſt Inclination, ſo did he app! 
himſelf to it with greater Care and Indu 
than to any other Art or Science; and neg 
lected not the leaſt Thing that might any Wa 
contribute towards his making himſelf Maſte 
of it, and above all, he took a particular Cart 
to ſotm and modulate his Voice, to compo 
- a 7 Ss 7¹ 
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She Air of his Face, and to order his Actions 
Ind Geſtures as was moſt becoming. And to 
his End he frequently conſulted K, the 
oft accompliſh'd Comedian that ever was, 
hat from him he might learn that admirable 
Art of Pronunciation, which many Times 
amps a Value upon the moſt ordinary Things, 
Yad which is the very Life and Soul of all pub- 
ick Harangues. 

It was in this Manner, that this great Soul 
Irriv'd at this univerſal Knowledge; whereas 
Demoſthenes, whoſe Deſires were not fo vaſt, 
applied himſelf wholly to the reading of Thucy- 
tides, whom he made almoſt his entire Study, 
hat ſo he might make himſelf Maſter of the 
Style, and Way of Writing of that Hiſtorian. 
And truly, I do not in the leaſt wonder that 
Demoſthenes choſe him for his Imitation, when 
t cannot but be acknowledg'd on all Hands, 
hat we have nothing left us in the whole 
orld that is ſo accompliſh'd a Piece as the 
iſtory of that Author. Not but that Herodo- 
45, who writ before him, is more pleaſant and 
liverting, by Reaſon of the great Variety of the J 
Things he treats of, and his graceful Way of 
xpreſſing himfelf, and the fine Turn he 
gives every Thing. For, not confining himſelf 
trictly to the Truth, it was eaſter for him to 
ffect and pleaſe his Reader; whereas Thucydi- 
les, on the contrary, could not inſert any Thing ,,,,, FR 

at was in the leaſt oppoſite to it, always farumpro- 


p zolding it as an inviolable Rule, which an z«zciator 
iſtorian ſhould not upon any Account recede//*/4-_ 
eg a a Thucydi- 
„ never to relate any Thing but what is con- qe, gan. 
"md Matter of Fact. However Thucydides, dis eien 


hough his Deſign be only to inſtruct us, is not. Juli. Cic. 
he leſs diverting on that Account; his Narra- in Brut. 
ions are plain and cloſe, but yet clear and na- 
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boc Natu- 


highly eſteems. | 
Cure plus Cicero had a happier Genius, and all the Ad- 
% ito, in vantages of Nature in a larger Share than De- 


1. verſal Study of the Sciences, in reading Plats 


So that having greater Advantages of Learning, 


A Compariſon of 1 
tural too; and this Plainneſs has ſomething in 
it that is noble, which always kee ps up its Cha- 
racter by the Beauty of the Expreſſion. It was 
upon this Model then that Demoſthenes form'd i 
himſelf, and that he might the more exactly Mi 
frame his Style in Imitation of this Great Hiſtol 
rian; he writ his Hiſtory over eight Times with 
his own Hand, Yet one may eafily perceive, 
by the ſeveral different Ways he takes in com- 
poſing his Orations, that he had likewiſe ſearch'd 
into other Men's Works, and that he had heard il 
Plato, with whom no body could converſe with- 
out becoming wiſe. Nor is the Opinion of Ci- 
cero, Plutarch, and Lucian, altogether ground- 
leſs, who tell us, that by the Means of a Learr'd 
Syrac:;fian, named Callius, Demoſthenes had ſome 
ſecret Communication with the Rhetorical Books 


of Tfocrates, and Alcidamas, whom Plutarch ſo 


But, however it may be determin'd in this 
Point, it is yet agreed on by all Hands, that 


moſthenes ; that he ſpent more Time in the uni- 


and Ariſtotle, and all that wrote after them, 
that had any Thing relating to Eloquence, and 
in-converſing with the moſt celebrated Men of 
his Time, whom he met with in his Travels, 


and better Opportunities of acquainting himſelt 
with the Knawledge of Things than Demoſthenes 
had, his Abilities were doubtleſs greater. This 
Capacity is the firſt Part of that perſonal Meri 
which, as we before obſerv'd, is ſo effentially ne- 
ceſſary to Perſuaſion. For the more Underſtand- 
ing a Man has, the more are we inclin'd to be- 
lieve him; and we are generally diſpog'd to give 
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ur Aſſent, according to the Degrees of Know- 
a. edge we obſerve in the Perſon that would per- 
ade us. | | 
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Df the ſecond Quality requiſite to Per- 


ſuaſion, which is Integrity. 


tegrity, the Power of which, in Perſuad- 
ing, is far greater than that of the former. 
or being thoſe that ſuffer themſelves to be 
perſuaded by another, ſubmit themſelves en- 
irely to him that perſuades, they will certain- 
ly do it more readily to one of known Inte- 
grity, than to one of ſuſpected Credit. The 
Sceptical that are, have a Deference for 
ſuch: and the good Opinion we have of a 
Man, inclines us to credit him, and to be 
guided by him, every one thinking it a piece 
of Virtue to be of the ſame Judgment with a 
irtuous Perſon; which gave Occaſion to that 
excellent Saying of Ariſtotle, Among ſt all thoſe 
Things that are capable of making a Man to be be- 
iev' d, there is none has ſo. much Power as the Ho- 
eſty and Integrity of the Speaker. 

Theſe two Orators had gain'd the Reps 
dn of being ſincere honeſt Men in ſo high a 
Degree, by their wiſe Conduct, that the People 
ad a perfect Belief of whatever they ſaid. 
heir Advice was hearkened to as the moſt 
profitable; they were look'd upon as the pub- 
blick Oracles, and tutelar Gods of their Coun- 
C 4 try 4 
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A Compariſon of 
try; and that becauſe eyery one was entirely 
ſatisfied that nothing ever . proceeded out of 


their Mouth, but what was in Confirmation of 


the Authority of the Laws, and for the Ser- 
vice and Advantage of the State. The Truth 
is, they were both Perſons of much Honour and 
Integrity; and the frequent Mention they made 
of the Gods in their Orat ions, gain'd them the 
Eſteem of Pious and Religious Men, which hasa il 
mighty Influence over the Minds of the People, 
becauſe Piety is the Rule and Meaſure of all o- 
ther Vittues. 1 > | 
And beſides this, they preſcrib'd to themſelves 
the Practices of ſuch a popular Morality, the 
Principles of which referr'd wholly to the pub- 
lick Good: And becauſe they profefs'd to aim 
at nothing, but what was in order to promote 
the Glory and Intereſt of their Countrey z they 
always found the Minds of the People ready 
diſpos'd to give them a fayourable Attention. 
The general Efteem they had gain'd, gave 
them the Air of Authority with which they 
ſpoke. This is what may be faid of their Re- 
putation, in general; I ſhall now proceed to 
__ of what Share each of them had in par- 
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M the Integrity of Demoſthenes. 


PN Emoſtbenes was naturally inclin'd to Ju 
' ſtice, which he ſupported and maintain'd 


by the Study of an exact Morality, and by the 
Athitange of a Temper inclin'd to Severity. 
| | 80 
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So that he could not, in the Management of 
his Affairs, make uſe of thoſe indirect Ways 
which the greateſt Politicians commonly practiſe. 
Juſtice and Equity, Honour and the publick 
Good, were always the Conſiderations that 
ſway'd moſt with him in all his Proceedings, 
they were the firſt Principles of his Conduct, 
The Philoſopher Panetius aſſures us, that in his 
Deliberations, his common Maxim was, That Plut. in 
all other Intereſts ought to yield when they come in — 
Competition with Honeſty. This Morality appears 
in all Parts of his Works; but more eſpecially 
in his Philippicks and Qlinthiacks, in his Oration 

about Privileges, in that for Ariſtocrates, and in 

that for the Crown; and if this laſt Oration 

of his be well examin'd into, we ſhall find that 

his Zeal for the publick Good, his ſubmiſſive 

Reſignation to the Will and Determination of the, 

People; and his devoting himſelf entirely to the 

Service of the State, are what compoſe the 

whole Art of that Oration ; which may juſtly 
be call'd the moſt finiſh'd of any in Antiquity, | 
and which Cicero ſtyles the Rule of Eloquence. Regul ad 
In a Word, he neglected nothing that might 77 Ee. 
acquire him the Reputation of a good Man; in , _ x: 
which he ſucceeded by the frequent Characters — 
he made in his Orations of a good Citizen, by gui Attic? 
thoſe repeated Images of a true Patriot, which nt di- 
he drew, and preſented to the View of the Peo- H. 
le in ſeveral of his Harangues, as particularly gen. Ort. 
in his third Olintbiack. For in publick Actions, 
the ſeverer all Diſcourſes of Morality are, the 
better are they receiv'd; and in my Opinion, 
an Orator has not a more advantagious Way of 
recommending himſelf, or of meriting Appro- 
bation than by making a ſtrict and NG 
feſſion-of Virtue, | 


But 
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But nothing did ever more contribute to the 
Credit of Demoſthenes, than the Liberty he 
took of declaiming againſt Philip. And what 
coyld be more glorious for a mean Citizen of 
Athens, than the undaunted Courage he ſhew'd 
in declaring himſelf againſt a King already ſo 
powerful in the State, as to be in Poſſeſſion of 
the Hearts of the far greater Part of his Sub- 


jets. The Authority, Armies, Threats and 


Promiſes of that Prince could never work upon 
him, and, to uſe the Expreſſion of Plutarch, All 


Maredo the Gold of Macedonia could not bribe him. He 


X27 i - 


eau». 


Luc. in 
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was deaf to all the Proffers that were made him, 
which made Antipater, one of Alexander's Suc- 
ceſſors, ſay, That had any one of bis Miniſters 
been as uncorrupt as Demoſthenes, he had been 
invincible, That which this Prince adds, gives 
us ſtill a greater Idea of the Virtue of this Ora- 
tor; It was the Love of bis Country, that prevail'd 
upon him to undertake the Government; for he made 
that the Employment of his Virtue, which others had 


engag d in to ſerve their Intereſt, Such a Man as 


this, ſays he, would be very neceſſary for me, to ad-. 


- viſe with in my preſent Affairs, to hear him, who 


could ſpeak his Mind frankly and freely, amidſt 
the feign'd Applauſes of Flatterers, Such a ſincere. 
and faithful Counſellor it is I ſeem to want, to di- 
rect me amidſt all theſe Court-Diſſimulations. 
This Prince, who inherited nothing that 
belong'd to his Predeceſſor Alexander, but his 
boundleſs Ambition, believ'd that he ſhould 
foon have made himſelf Maſter of the World, 
had he but ſuch à faithful Miniſter as De- 
moſthenes; beeauſe, he was one that could not be 


Lue. ibid. corrupted, over. reach d or ſurpriz*d. But De- 


moſthenes, through a Greatneſs of Soul not to be 
arallel'd, without Deliberation, preferr*d even 
Death itſelf to all Antipater's Favours, and as 
| | he 
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he was drinking the Poiſon in the preſence of 
Archias, who was urging him to yield himſelf 
up into the Hands of the Conqueror of all Greece; 
Go ſays he, and let thy Maſter know that Demo- 
ſthenes will not upon any Account, be bebolding to 
the Uſurper of his Countrey. Such was the Pro- 
bity and Integrity of this great Man, who was 
a moſt remarkable Inſtance of Pagan Virtue, 
as appears from the Commendation Lucian has 

given of him, 


„* oe 
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CuApP. VII. 
The Integrity of Cicero. 


* Integrity of Cicero, was not leſs 


valued at Rome, than that of Demoſthe- 

nes was at Athens, and to this Reputation of 
his it is, that we may attribute the moſt re- 
markable Paſſages of his Life. For it is cer- 
tain, his Eloquence alone, with all its Power, 
had never gain: d him the Voices of the People 
to make him Conſul, had it not been for the 
good Opinion every one had of his Integrity. 
But as this rais?d him to Honour, ſo likewiſe 
expos'd him to the Jealouſy of his Enemies. 
Clodius was the firſt who could not endure the 
Splendor of his Virtue, and made his great 
Reputation an Inſtrument wherewith ta de- 
ſtroy him. For ſeeing him ſo zealous for the 
Publick Good he look'd_upan him as a main 
Obſtacle ro his wicked Deſigns; and there- 
fore as ſoon as ever he was created Tribune, 
he made uſe of all the Authority and Power 
of his Office, to get him baniſh'd Rome. He 
tpar'd no Violence to procure his 1 
| whom 
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wham he fear'd as a ſevere Cenſurer of his 
Actions. | 'L 
One need only read Cicers's Epiſtles, which 
he wfit to his Brother, and to his Friends, to 

_ diſcover the Sincerity of his Thoughts, the 
difintereſted Integrity of his Heart, the Purity 
of his Morals, and his unfeign'd Zeal for the 
Glory of his Country. What Reſolution did 
he ſhew in Oppoſing the Young Nobility of 
Rome, whom the Ambition and Debaucheries 

| of Catiline had engag'd in his Conſpiracy, 
| Thoſe that accuſe Cicero for boaſting too much 
in his Orations of this great Action, by which 

he ſav'd the Commonwealth, will find more 

Reaſon to aſcribe it to the great Love he had 

for his Country, than to his Vanity. For moſt 
certain it is, that, had it not been for his Con- 

ſtancy and Reſolution in the whole Courſe of 

that Affair, Rome had been expos'd to the Fu- 

ry of the Conſpirators; who, to raiſe their For- 

tunes, which were deſperate in peaceful Times 

thought of nothing but embroiling the State. 

Civilitus Neither is there any Reaſon to imagine, that 

Bellis neg; Cicero in declaring for Pompey, when Rome be- 

/pecie neg; gan to be divided into Parties by that Civil 

nels bed. War, did it with any other Intentions than 


(1 
|= m#atusCice- 2 
roni ai. thoſe of a good Citizen. It was not becauſe 


1 
„e, e that Party ſeem'd to have more Power than 
4 minus o- C ſar's, but becauſe it ſeem'd to have more Ju- 
3 Aa ſtice on its Side; it was in his Power to have 
| Neipub. ſe made an Advantage of the Offers that Cæſar 
| jungeret, made him by Trebatius, if he would have ac- 
Quintil. cepted of a Command in the Army, but he 
1.2. c. 1. would not deſert the State, and we know that 
that, eſpecially the better Part of it, was of 

Pompey's Side. . 
I o what can thoſe that accuſe him of Timi- 
dity and Want of Spirit, aſcribe that nn 
+. 0 
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of Courage which he ſhew'd in oppoſing Marc 
Antony, whoſe ill Intentions were ſufficiently 
diſcover'd, by preſenting the Crown to Czjfgr, 
at the Solemnity of the Lupgrcalia, I know 


not whether the Indulgence Brutus ſhew'd 


him in ſaving his Life, when they took away 
Cæſar's is pardonable in ſo great a Friend to 
the State as he was. For had he conſented to the 
Death of Antony, as Caſſius wou'd have perſuaded 
him, the Commonwealth had recover'd its Li- 
berty. However nothing is ſo pure and un- 
corrupted, as the Zeal Cicero ſnew'd for his 
Country, againſt this ambitious aſpiring Man, 
who thought of nothing, but how he might 
raiſe himſelf by all the unjuſt Methods he could 
invent. Not that Cicero wanted an Opportu- 
nity of being reconciPd to him with Advan- 
tage, if he would have reſolv'd to have acted 
the Politician. But the had too juſt a Senſe of 
his Duty, to engage in any of thoſe Practices 
which end in the Ruine of the Liberty of his 
Country. . . 
Neither had he ever entertain'd the leaſt 
Thought of raiſing Auguſtus to the Imperial 
Dignity, had he not judg'd him a proper Per- 
ſon to oppoſe the Deſigns of Antony. And 
that Prince had ſo great an Opinion of Ciceros 
Zeal for the Good of his Country, that he 
gave a publick Teſtimony of the Eſteem he 
had for him, and ſuch a one as was not in 


the leaſt to be ſuſpected, being made ſome- 


time after his Death. For having one Day 
ſurpriz?d one of his own Children hiding a 
certain Book under his Coat, he aſk'd him 
what it was, the Child was unwilling to ſhew 
it him for Fear of his Diſpleaſure, becauſe it 
was Ciceros Works, whom he had ſuffer'd not 
long before to be profcrib*d; But the Emperour 

| having 
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his Integrity, would never have permitted him 


K indneſſes from his Wife, than ſhe ſhow'd him 


that kind, with greater Exactneſs, or with 


ordering every thing he did, that had but the 


A Compariſon of 
having taken it and read ſome Paſſages in it; 
gave him it again; ſaying, Read this Book care- 
fully, my Son, for the Author of it was a very able 
Man, and a great Lover of his Country. And 
tho? out of a true Love and Affection for his 
Country, and the Publick Good, which this Man 
had cheriſh'd, and which was moſt deeply root- 
ed in his Heart, he very much diſapprov'd of 
Julius Cæʒar's Deſigns of Uſurping the Sove- 
reign Authority, and had ſufficiently declar'd 
this his Diſlike to his Friends; yet Brutus and 
Caſſius would not acquaint him with their Pur- 
poſe of diſpatching him, not out of any Suſpi- 
cion they had of his Fidelity, which they had 
no Reaſon to doubt of, but becauſe they judg'dy 
that the Sweetneſs of his Nature, together with 


to have given his Conſent to ſo Violent a Reſo- 
lution, 1100 

It was not on theſe Publick Occaſions alone, 
in which Vanity often acts a greater Part than 
Virtue, that Cicero ſhow'd his Integrity; he was 
no leſs Juſt and Honeſt in all Private Concerns. 
He was ä good Friend; and a good Father: 
He lov'd his Children, and deſerv'd greater 


in his Diſgrace. Nor was it ſo much for his 
Son's fake,” that he compos'd that admirable 
Treatiſe of Offices, as to give the Publick an 
Idea of his Morality,” which was ſo little allied 
to any thing of Intereſt, And we may ſafely 
ſay, that there was never any thing writ in 


greater'Rigor, as to the Precepts; eſpecially if 
we do but conſider, that it was compos'd at a 
time, when there was no other Conſcience but 
Honour. Cicero had likewiſe the Art of ſo 


leaſt 
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leaſt ſhow of Honeſty, that he made it ſerve to 
enforce his Eloquence, which is never ſo power- 
ful as when join'd with an eſtabliſnt Reputation. 

And as nothing is ſo likely to eſtabliſh fuch Decorum 
a Reputation, as an Uniform Courſe of Life, 2% na. 
which conſiſts in preſerving a Character an- £0 
ſwerable to ones Station, and in maintaining abi 
it with that Conſtancy and Reſolution, which /itas uni- 
the Decency of ones Condition requires, Cicero © vi- 
obſery'd this Conduct as an indiſpenſible Law, . 
and made it the Rule of all his Actions; and —ꝛ 
this is the Rock upon which moſt of thoſe, that an. 
profeſs to ſpeak in Publick, ſplit. For, either 1 Off. Cie. 
they do not apply themſelves to the Study of 
thoſe Decorums which are proper for their Con- 
dition, and according to which they are to form 
a Character; or elſe, when they have found 
them, they have not Force and Power enough + 
to Support and Maintain that Character. Bur 
tho' it may be difficult to make our Practice 
anſwerable to the Severity and Rigour of our 
Principles; yet Cicero applied himſelf to no- 
thing more, than to be the firſt that ſnould put 
in Practice what he himſelf taught athers, and 
Maintain'd upon all Occaſions, not only the 
Dignity of his Profeſſion, but likewiſe that 
Evenneſs and Conſtancy, which is obſervable in 
the Actions of all Virtuous Men. 


en 
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Cray. VIII. 


N herein the Reputation of theſe two O- 


rators,astotherr Integrity, was aſſaulted. 


FN Emotthenes in this was not fo happy upon 


ſeveral Accounts as Cicero; for he gave 


that Advantage to his Enemies, that they found 
Reaſon to accuſe him of having receiv*d twenty 


Talents with a Piece of Plate of great Value, 


from an Officer of Alexander's, who being diſ- 


grac'd for Male-Adminiſftration of his Revenues, 
was retir'd to Athens. This Preſent brought 
the Perſon that receiv'd it under a Suſpicion, 
becauſe it came from one who had been a Crea- 


ture of the moſt declar'd Enemy that the Com- 


monwealth had. Dinarchus, prevail'd upon 
by the Enemies of Demoſthenes, accus'd him 
on that Account of Bribery unto the People; and 
ſuch was his Misfortune, that he could not be 
heard in Juſtification of himſelf. The Eſteem 
they had for him was turn'd into Contempr, and 
after an Impriſonment for ſome Time, he was 
ſhamefully baniſh*d his Country. Plutarch, who 
gives ſuch high Commendations of him upon all 
other Occaſions, cannot upon any Pretence ex- 
cuſe him in this, tho* Pauſanias, whom I would 
rather chuſe to rely on, hath endeavour'd to 


maintain and juſtify his Innocence, and to Re- 


preſent his Accuſation as a mere Calumny. 
Not but that Cicero had the Misfortuneas well 
as he, to be baniſh'd; but the Cauſe and Rea- 
ſon of his Exile, was not ſo diſhonourable; 
for though the Senate gave Conſent to it, yet 
was that -Conſent extorted by the Violence of 
Clodius the Tribune, and the Practices of 42 
| an 
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nd Cabinius, whoſe Conſulſhip became odious 
Ind deteſtable r dic Baniſhment, and was 
aeed, nothing but a down - right Outrage, and 


icero reſented moſt under his Misfortunes, and 
hat touched him moſt, was, not ſo much ta 
e himſelf laid aſide from all Employments, as 
orſaken by hi beſt Friends, and particularly, 
y Pompey Fg Ceſar, whom he moſt eſteem'd 
nd who had always pretended a Reſpect for 
im. And the lively Deſcription he gives us 
f his Grief on this Occaſion, was an Effect, ra- 
her of his Tenderneſs, than any Reſentment 
roceeding from Ambition. SH ET © 
The Truth is, he was pitied, and very much 
amented by the People, whereas Demoſthenes. 
as not, becauſe his Reputation was not. ſo 
potleſs: Demoſthenes 1 defended himſelf in- 
eed, againſt the Temptations of the Maces 
onian Gold, offer'd him by Philip, who was a 
orn Enemy to the Athenians; but could not 
ſiſt the Petſian Preſent that was made him by 
Darius, who was a Friend to the Common- 
ealth. Cicero on the contrary, carry'd his 
ntegrity to a higher Degree, in refuſing the 
Preſents of his Friends, becauſe Things of that 
ature, from whorhſoever they come, render 
e Virtye of a publick Perſon ſuſpected, who 
ught not to meaſure his Duty by his Intereſt. 
ind upon this Account, this great Man being 
rroconſul of Cicilia, refus d the Preſents ſens. 
im, by the King of Cappadocia, and thoſe; 
ade him by the Sicilians, when he was Prætor 
f Sicily, tho“ both were Allies to the Romans, 
le had ſo great a Soul, that he thought he could 
ot receive a Gift without ſome Submiſſion 
the Donof. And all great Men, whoſe 
ives and Actions are always expos'd to Pfr. 
+ 5 blick 
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general Proſtitution of all Laws. But what 
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lick View, cannot be too ſcrupulous of their 
Conduct, nor too curious in Matters of Du. 
ty, if they would preſerve their Reputation 
entire. 5 
It is urg'd in Reproach of Cicero, that hai 
ving prais*d Cæſar to Exceſs in his Publick O. 
rations, he acted the very Reverſe, and abus 
him as much in ſome of his Private Letter 
to his Friends, which was very ungenteel, and 
had a Tincture of Baſeneſs, not to be pardon'd 
*Tis true indeed, Cicero has ſpoke variouſly o 
Cæſar, in whom he obſery'd both Goed and 
Bad Qualities; the Bad he found fault with, 
and the Good he commended, never miſta- 
king the one for the other: But it was hi 
Prudence, that made him blame in Secret 
what was blameable, and commend in Public 
what was commendable. And if we do but 
conſider, - that it was only to fave the Lives o 
Marcellus and Ligarius, that he ſo freely beſtow'd 
his Praiſes on Cæſar; this alone will ſufficiently 
vindicate him from this Aſperſion. For what 
is it that one would not do to fave one's Friend! 
And it may be ſometimes no piece of Injuſtice 
to praiſe thoſe that do not deſerve it, if it be 
only to inſpire them with noble and genero 
Reſolutions, of performing Actions worthy o 
Commendation, | 
That which is objected againſt him, about 
a "Houſe belonging to Craſſus at the Foot d 
Mount Palatine, which he Bought, as was pre 
rended, with a Sum of Money preſented hi 
by a Criminal, nam'd Sylla, in order to put 
chaſe his Favour; has ſo little Foundation it 
it, that it deſerves not Confutation; ſinct 
Aulus Gellius, who tells the Story, mention 
— 5 the leaſt Circumſtance to make it Credi 
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That which Brutus Reproaches him with in 
Letters, is much more ſpecious. That Man 
oſe Intentions were ſo good, and with 
om what remain'd of the Roman Liberty 
pir'd, accuſes him of having been the fir 

t pay'd Adoration to the young Octavius, 
that indirectly contributed towards the 
iſfing bim to the Throne, from whenCe he 


; d ſo lately pull'd down the former Uſurper: 
vertheleſs, if any one will but reflect upon 
4 State and Condition of the Commonwealth 


that time, the Factions it began to be ſhaken 

h, the ill Deſigns of Lepidus and Antony; Men Domi. 

| in fine, the abſolute Neceſlity there was of 7 

ring a Maſter to a People, who midſt ſuch —— 

Diviſion of Intereſts, and ſo many different vun n. 

tenſions, would no longer hear of any ei. 

wful Authority; he will find, that Cicero . Brut. 

ed with great Prudence, in endeavouring to © 

e all the Parties that were then on foot, 

raiſing this young Man to the Throne, into 

om he had reaſon to believe he might infuſe 

h Principles as were for the good of the 

te; and alſo guide, by his own Counſels, 

t Authority he had given him, hoping he 

uld always have the Ear of him, who had fo 

ly been his Creature. So that if Cicero is 

be blam'd on this Account, *tis becauſe he 

much confided in the Power he imagin'd 

ſelf to have over the Spirit of Octavius. 

there is nothing, in which great Perſons 

15 kings to be more 7 2 in 
reſumption they have of being able to .. . 

ern others as they pleaſe. 2 — 

his Errour is very pardonable in Cicero, at e/lum Am 

ie, when his Reputation was greater than ii ge- 

For upon the News of Antony's Defeat, — "ay 

People came and took him by forcg out of Rut 4d 

Da. his Attic. 


A Compariſon of 
his Houſe, and carried him in Triumph to the] 
Capitol, out of a Perſuaſion, that the Succeſs 
of that Action, was entirely owing to his good 

. _Counſels; and from that Time he began to 

Nec in Tut. be look*d upon in Rome, as the main Suppport 

Is defuige of the Commonwealth, and as the only Per- 

videtur infor, in whom all the Authority of the State 

6.44 par! reſided, as it was then in Diforder, by the 

ee . Death of both the Conſuls, and a general Con- 

rater teſti- fuſion of Affairs. Moſt certain it is, that at 
monio ef, that Time, nothing was done without his Ad- 

Tasca Vice, and there was never any private Perſon 

Alanus in that had fo abſolute an Authority in his Coun- 

tegerrim? try. Had he not been ſcrupulous in Matters 

Provincia of Duty, the Occaſion might have tempted 

_— him to have ſet up for himſelf, in ſo favourablc 

le, a Conjunction; when the Weakneſs of all the 

viginti, Parties, not as yet well form'd, the Confuſi. 
viratus. on of Men's Minds, the Eſteem the Senate had 

1 for his Worth, and the good Will of the Peo- 

pulwKbe, ſeem'd all to conſpire to raiſe him; fo 


that if it had not been in his Power te have 
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made himſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth, 
he had at leaſt Intereſt enough to make whom 
elſe he pleas'd. But notwithſtanding all this, 
he did nothing but what he thought entirely 
for the Intereſt of the Government, and for 
the Advance of his own Glory. And pro- 
bably, it was rather out of too much Care and 

_ Circumſpe@ion, than any Thing elſe, that ht 
gave Occaſion for thoſe fatal Conferences, be. 
teen Odavius, Lepidus, and Antony, upon which 
ſoon after was contriv'd that bloody Projetl 5, 
of the Triumvirate, which coſt the Senate 0 
more Blood, than had been ſpilt on the Plain v 
of | Phar/alia. The Head of Cicero was tf ot 
Price of the Reconciliation between Anton 
and Odlabius, for that young Prince, 9 
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wrapt up with his own Greatneſs, forgot his Be- 
nefactor and the Inſtructions he had given him, 
and ſo ſign'd his Death, becauſe he well knew, 
that his Virtue would by no Means ſubmit to 
the Uſurpations of tyrannical Power. 

The Advantages Cicero obtain'd in his War- 
like Expeditions in Cicilia, on the Banks of the 
River Iſus, and near the Mountain Amanus, 
againſt the Parthians, are ſufficient Inſtances of 
his Courage, which he had in a greater Degree 
than moſt learned Men have imagin'd, who 
are all Cowards by Profeſſion; and that he had 
more Valour than Demoſthenes, who at the Bat- 
tle of Cheroneſus, ſeeing, at the firſt Attack, 
the firſt Rank fall, was ſo terrified, that he 
betook himſelf to Flight amongſt the foremoſt, 
and was ſo diſtracted with Fear, that he mif- 
took a Buſh that caught hold of his Coat, for 
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an Enemy, and cry'd out for Quarter. But Plut. in 
an the other Side, he dy'd with greater Brave Pemoſt- 
ry and Magnanimity than Cicero, reſigning hene. 
y and Magnanimity than Cicero, reſigning 


himſelf up with a compos'd Countenance, and 
without much Concern; whereas Cicero, on 
the contrary, diſcover'd great Uneaſineſs and 
Inquietude, that his Deſtruction was inevi- 
table. Not but that he is with great Inju- 
ſtice accus'd with Cowardice, upon ſome Let- 
ters he writ to his Brother Quintus, and to his 
Friend Atticus, wherein he betray'd too much 
Weakneſs, by expreſſing his Thoughts too free- 
ly to them. But if we do but conſider, that 
there are certain Things at the Bottom of the 
Souls of the greateſt Men, which ff we could 
took into, we ſhould find that they have their 
Weakneſſes as well as others, and are not alto- 
gether inſenſible of Misfortunes and Dangers ; 
ind we ſhall confeſs that Heroes oftentimes 
gain their Reputation, not fo much by diſeo- 
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vering their good Qualities, as by concealing 
their bad ones, and by ſuffering no one to dive 
into the Secrets of their Hearts. So that the 
little Care Cicero took of hiding his Failures, 
ought rather to be aſcribed to his too great Sin 
cerity, than to a Littleneſs of Soul, or Meannei 
of Spirit; neither is it by any Means a Diſco 
vering of our Weakneſſes, to reveal them to 
Friend, which is no more than imparting then 
to ones own ſelf. 6 
But as we commonly paſs our Judgments upon 
moſt Things, and that too with great Candori 
according to their Appearances; ſo the Art oi 

impoſing upon others, and concealing ones ſelf 
paſſes for a very great Accompliſhment among 
CO oliticians. This was not the Principle Cicen 
1 ated upon, who diſcover'd himſelf without the 
azit, talis, leaſt Reſerve, and always thought it the bel 
qualem ſe Courage, to appear in ones own Shape withou 
ipſe optet, Diſguiſe. And this Maxim he recommends * 


1:0:87",.4 Precept to his Orator. 
Crap. IX. 
A Compariſon of their other Perſona 
Dualntes. 


ONE would imagine, that after having 
ablery'd the Difference that there is be 
tween the Abilities, and between the Integr 
ty of Cicero and Demoſibenes, there could no- 
thing elſe remain worth Remark as to thei! 
perſonal Merit. But yet each of them wer 
endow*'d with ſuch other particular Quai 
whic 
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which, though leſs eſſential to Eloquence, did 
nevertheleſs much contribute to the Repurati- 
on they had gain'd. The Advantage which 
conſiſts in the Agreeableneſs of the Orator's 
Perſon, one would imagine to be very incon- ar? audi. 
ſiderable, and yet we find that *tis of great turum di- 
Importance to him; and Qxintilian, who omits _ Cura 
nothing that may any Ways conduce to the fe Tubes 
Perfection of an Orator, gives us this Inſtructi- ccni. 
on, that the Care an Orator takes of his De- Inft. 1. 2. 
portment, is of no ſmall Advantage towards his © 3. 
gaining the Hearts of the Audience. 

For in order to perſuade, *tis neceſſary 
that we pleaſe; we ought to take care that 
we pleaſe in every Thing, and it is moſt parti- 
cularly requiſite, that there be nothing diſa- 
greeable in our Perſons. In this, Cicero may 
be ſaid to ſurpaſs Demoſthenes, and perhaps to 
a greater Degree than he deſir'd; ſo that no 
Compariſon can be made of them in this Caſe, 
without wiſhing, that Demoſtheneshad taken more 
Care of himſelf as to this particular, and Cicero Plat. in 
leſs. For it is obſerv'd, that Cicero was very vit. ejus 
decent in his Cloaths, and very polite in his gull 
Dreſs, even to Affectation. He lov'd Per- 
fumes, and a genteel Table; and as he was 
very pleaſant in Converſation, he delighted in 
Entertainments, and was always very lagreea- 
ble Company with his Friends. His Raillery 
was fine and delicate, and he manag'd all his 
Buſineſs with ſuch an Addreſs, that in the moſt 
ſerious Conſultations, he would. frequently 
mingle ſo-mnch of light Converſation, as was 
enough to refreſh the Mind without diverting. 
it from what it was intent upon. This is the 
proper Character of that Urbanity, of which 
he gives us the Precepts in his Treatiſe De 
Oratore. And * be ſomewhat difficult 
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Ic. 


Luc. in 
Demos. 


Rus. in and ſaying, I muſt needs confeſs, we have a very 


* 


Pleaſant Conſul, 


ranſoming Slaves, in marrying poor Maidens, 


not being in the Nature of him to condeſcend 
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in theſe Times, to judge of the Wit he there 
ropoſes for our Imitation, in ſeveral Examples 
of the fine Turn of Words, yet it is certain, 
that he was very good at it himſelf, ſeeing Cato, 
as Grave as he was, and as much a Kick as he 
was, after having heard Cicero ridicule the Mo- 
rality of the Stoicꝶs in that Oration of his for 
his Friend Murena, could not forbear laughing, 


Demoſthenes was not of this agreeable Con- 
verſation, he had not ſo much Wit and Fancy, 
and when ever he aim'd at it, he was not ſe 
happy as to have any Succeſs, as Longinus ob- 
ſerves in the Compariſon he makes between 
him and Hyperides; his Manner of Deportment 
being more upon the Reverſe. He had an Air 
of Gravity, proper to command Attention, and 
to make whatever he ſaid, receiv'd amongſt the 
People as the infallible Dictates of an Oracle. 
And as this his ſerious demure Temper render'd 
him prudent and circumſpe&, ſo it made him 
Politick, even in his Expences, in which he was 
guided by: his Ambition, which was the End of 
all his Actions. For he took Delight in laying 
out his Money, in repairing the City Walls, in 
fitting out Ships, in encouraging Trade, in 
and in Entertaining the People, with publick 
Sports and Shews. And though he did in ſome 
Meaſure gain the Affection of his Fellow-Citi- 
Zens, by this artificial Liberality, yet was all 
this perform'd with his accuſtomed Gravity; it 


ſo far as to do Things with that Affability and 
Air of Popularity, which is ſp neceſſary in a 
Commonwealth. 5% 


Not 
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Not but that Cicero was likewiſe liberal, 
and that even to Exceſs, but he took not ſa 
much Care in laying out his Money upon 
Things that made a great Noiſe in the World; 
all his Expences were Fr. and upon noble 
Accounts, and procee ed more from his Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition, than from any Politick 
Deſign he had in them, And by this Means, 
he deſerv'd the Name of Magnificent, and 
liberal, though he thought it not, and was ge- 
nerally as generous upon all Occaſions, as Be- 
moſthenes was in ſome Particulars. He is rec- 
kon'd to haye had eighteen Country Houſes, all Blondel. 
very magnificent, ſtately built, and ſplendidly — 
furniſh'd. *T'is true, he was not Maſter of — 
ſo many Seats at one Time. The chief of them 
were the Tuſcutane, the Formian, that at Cajet- 
ta, that at Arpinum, the Pompeian, and that he 
had near Cumes. Neither was it ſo much out 
of Pride, that he affected this Pomp, though it 
muſt be confeſs'd, he was a little vain, as out 
of a Nobleneſs of Soul, which ſought the E- 
ſteem of a People, that did not in the leaſt 
diſreliſn any Thing that was ſumptuous, ſo it 
were maintain'd by Wealth honeſtly gotten. 
I was perſuaded, that it would not be ſuper- 
fluous to obſerve this Difference between them, 
though it haye little Relation to Eloquence; 
becauſe all Things of this Nature, ſerve to make 
a great Man conſiderable in a State, that has 
any Eſteem and Veneration for Virtue and 
Merit. CT 

After all both the one and the other had 
the Art of managing every Thing to that Ad- 
vantage, ſo as to make it ſome Way or other 
contribute to their Reputation: And their 
Conduct gain'd them ſuch an Authority, as 
to render them entirely Maſters of the — 
t 0 
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of their Auditors, and to command whatever 
they perſuaded. And this was what was moſt 
admirable in theſe two Orators. For whether 
we look upon it as the peculiar Gift of Heaven, 
or as an Effect of their perſonal Merit; it is moſt 
certain, that never any two ſingle Perſons had 
ever a more abſolute Empire over two Nations, 
that were more nice and delicate, and more jea- 
lous of their Liberty. But that we may form a 
better Judgment of them, we ſhall do well to 
obſerve the ſecond Thing, which Ariſtotle tells 
us, is neceflary to the Art of Perſuaſion; which 
is, to know how the Minds of the Audience 
ſtand affected. 93 


CHAP. X. 


That in order to perſuade, it is ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the Iuclination 


and Diſpoſition of the Audience. 


F it be true, that Perſuaſion is a Kind of 
Conqueſt over the Hearts of Men, an Ora- 
tor may properly be compar'd to a General, and 
the Minds of thoſe he is'to work upon, to a 
Place affaulted; and as Courage alone is not 
ſufficient to carry on an Attack with Succeſs, 
without underſtanding well the State and Condi- 
tion of the Place; ſo neither is the Eloquence 
of an Orator, of Force enough to perfuade, 
without he apply himſelf to know the Humour 
and Genius, and the Intereſt of thoſe he would 
perſuade. 1 


No 
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No body ever better underſtood or taught 
the Art of making our ſelves Maſters of the 
Hearts of Men by Perſuaſion, than Arifotle has 
done in his Books of Rhetorick, and he is the 
only one, that knew well how to penetrate in- 
to the Heart of Man, the moſt impenetrable 
thing in the whole World; that cou'd ſound 

the Depth of that Abyſs, and find out the Clue 
that muſt guide us through all the Meanders 
that lead to that ſecret Receſs. *Tis to him 
we are indebted, for teaching us how to keep 
# ſecret Intelligence with the Soul by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Paſſions, how ſometimes to 
attempt a Surprize upon it by Fear, or to allure 
it with Hope; how to win it by moving the 
Paſſions, and particularly that of Anger, by 
railing in ĩt all thoſe Commotions and Perturba- 
tions which are capable of forming an Intereſt 
there in favour of him that ſpeaks. But unleſs Mi Nate- 
we can perfectly know in what Parts the Soul is 745 Homi- 
moſt fortified, and in what it lies moſt expos'd ; e 
in what it is moſt ſenſibly touch'd, and in what , 
void of all Tenderneſs; tis a difficult Taſk to Orator per- 
put this Art in Practice with any tolerable Suc- /exerr, 
1 

And though this Philoſopher is to be ad- 
mir'd in all the Parts of his Works, yet 1s he non poterit. 
no where more than in this particular part of Cic. de O- 
them, where he has reduc*d what were before *. . 1. 
buſie, rude and confus'd Inſtructions of Nature 
into certain Principles which are fo Infallible, 
that if they be but proceeded upon, they can- 
not miſs bringing us to the propos'd End. It 
is then from this admirable Book, from this 
moſt excellent Epitome of Morality, that we 
muſt learn the Art of diving into the Hearts of 
our Auditors, and of winning their Affections. 
For unleſs we can find out and move 2 

| idden 
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hidden Springs of the Soul, and ſearch to the 
Root of the Weakneſſes and Infirmities of Hu- 
mane Nature, what Impreſſion can all the out- 
ward Force of Eloquence make upon the Spi- 
rits of People? er 

The common Declaimers are Strangers to this 
Perfection, who inſtead of ſtudying the Man- 
ners, Inclinations, and Humours of Men, the 
true Foundations of all Perſuaſion, employ 
their Time and Labour in a vain and empty 
Arrangement of Words; in gathering into one 
Oration all the Ornaments and Flouriſhes of 
Speech, which make not the leaſt Impreſſion 


upon the Hearers, Whereas on the contrary 


the true Orator makes it his principal Study to 
underſtands the Affections and Intereſts of his 
Audience, and obſerving the different Agitati- 
onseach Paſſion produces in their Breaſts, makes 


uſe of thoſe that are moſt favourable to his De- 


ſign; and following the Natural Bent of their 
Inclinations, moves the ſame way they tend, 
and fo takes hold on what they ſeem moſt prone 


to, that ſo he may with the greater Eaſe draw 


them after him. And this Violence, which he 
does to his Audience, is manag'd with ſo much 
Art, that they think they go of their own ac- 
cord, when the Orator drives them. But how 
few are there that have this Art of making them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Hearts of the People by 
thus penetrating into them. The Inconſtancy ' 
and Mutability of our Inclinations, the Altera- 
tion of our Humours,the Diverſity of Intereſts, 


the Circumſtances of Fime and Place, and 


even Chance it ſelf, all which have ſo great a 

ſnare in this diſpoſing of Men's Minds towards 

the bringing to paſs any great Event, ought to 

be the Subjects of perpetual Study and Medita- 

tion; an Orator being oblig'd to make uſe 1 
| "a 
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all theſe Methods, when he would inſpire his 
own Reſolutions into an Aſſembly, and draw 
them over to his ſide. | 
But if the ſame Men in the ſame Country, 
and in the ſame Day, are often of different Sen- 
timents, according as they are differently poſſeſt 
by ſeveral Paſſions, as Ariſtotle has well obſerv'd, Lib. i. 
how much more variable will the Opinions of Rhet. 
People of different Climates be, whoſe Laws, 
Cuſtoms, Manners, and Humours, are ſo vaſtly 
different? And is it not then requiſite, that an 
Orator, that deſires to ſucceed in the Art of 
Perſuaſion, ſhould be able to diſcern all theſe 
Varieties,and put on different Forms and Shapes, Nature. 
as Occaſion ſhall require? Had not Cicero been varie & 
much miſtaken, had he gone about to perſuade te 
the Greeks after the ſame Manner he us'd to do _— 
the Romans? And had not Demoſthenes been as flantiaeffe- 
much in the Wrong, had.he pretended to have cerunt Ge- 
gain'd upon the Romans by that Vehemency, 74 Pl. 
with which he ſpake to the Greeks? But that &, Oy, 
we may the better judge of the different kinds 
of Eloquence, which they were oblig'd ro make 
uſe of upon the Account of the different Tem- 
pers of the People they had to deal with, we 
ſhall do well to conſider the particular Genius 
of each Nation, NM 
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A Charafter of theGentus of the Greeks 


in Demoſthenes his Time. 


®. ; { ” | 

HE Greeks were ſo polite and refin'd a 
T People, that they look'd upon all other 
Nations not only as unlearn'd and ignorant; 


but 
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hut even as rude and barbarous. But of all the 
Graiis In. Greeks, the Albeniaus were the moſt poliſh'd in 
3 all Arts and Sciences, and had the moſt exquiſite 
Jit or ro. Taſte and Reliſh of Eloquence. There had been 
tundo Mu- fo many great Orators bred amongſt them, that 


Ja lui. all Polite Learning, by inſenſible degrees, be- 


Hor. Poet. came as it were Natural to them: Pericles, whoſe 


Harangues they compar'd to Thunder and Light- 
ning, had fo accuſtom'd them to hear nothing 
but what was Fine and Elegant, that thoſe who 
were to ſpeak in Publick, look*d upon even the 
Sincerum Meaner fort of People, as ſo many Cenſurers 
uit fic Bo- of what they were to ſay. And this their 
rum Judi accurate Judgment had introduc'd ſuch a Nice 
bit pains and Scrupulous Way of Speaking in Publick, 
nif incor- that they dar'd not make uſe of any one Word 
ruptum au- in their Orations, that was not juſt and proper 
dirt C elk. in its Signification, and Authoriz'd by frequent 
ee. Tr 
ram religi- | 
oni cumſer- 
2 Orator, nullum verbum inſolens aut odioſum ponere audebat. Cic. de 
Shop 5 FEE 
But as the Genius of this People was very 
Ghrie & much improv'd and refin'd by the Purity of 
Eloquen- the Language, and by the Beauty and Elegance 
ric eius of the Eloquence of the Orators, ſo was their 


| "a Natural Fierceneſs much increas'd by Flattery 
' Apol. ſo that there was admirable Dexterity, and a 


reat deal of wiſe Conduct requir'd to exerciſe 
the Empire of Perſuaſion over Men, who wou'd 
always be treated as Maſters, and as thoſe that 
had a Command over all that pretended to 
perfuade them. The Law of Oſtraciſm, which 
was made by reaſon of the inſupportable Ty- 
ranny of Pif:ftratus, did much add to the 
Haughtineſs of this arrogant and preſumptuous 
People. This Law was inſtituted by Heraclides 
in order to introduce into the State a Form of 
| Govern- 
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Government, which might exclude from Pub- 
tick Affairs, and Baniſh for ten Years all thoſe 
whoſe Credit and extraordinary Merit might 
render them liable to Suſpicion. And there- 
fore ſuch as had raiſed themfelves by the moſt 
lawful and commendable Means, were to car- 
ry themſelves ſo, that their Greatneſs might 
not expoſe them to the leaſt Cenſure, nor give 
the leaſt Offence to the Pride of that People, 
who were always very jealous of too great 
Merit. | | 

This Law was ſo rigorouſly obſerv'd at firſt, 
that Ariſtides, who had obtain'd the Name and 
Title of be Juſt, and had done ſo many things 
for the Glory of his Country, was condemn'd to 
be Baniſh'd like a Malefactor, and that too by 
an unknown, abject, contemptible Fellow, that 
could not ſo much as read: And though this 
Severity had loſt much of its Vigor in the time 


of Alcibiades, and was almoſt quite aboliſh'd 


afterwards, as is the Fate of all Laws that are 
too ſevere; yet it made ſuch an Impreſſion of 
Jealouſie upon the Minds of the Athenians, and 
created ſuch an Averſion againſt thoſe that had 


diſtinguiſh*'d themſelves by their Merit, that 


the Orators were oblig'd to a particular Care 
and Circumſpection. Kad the Rules they were 
to obſerve, were ſo ſtrict, as to prohibit all 
fuch artificial Ornaments as might in any wiſe 
diſguiſe the Truth; and to forbid the ſtirring 
up any Paſſion that might ſurprize them; be- 


cauſe they look'd upon the one as a Snare to 


entangle their Reaſon, and the other as an At- 

tempt upon their Liberty. And this render'd 

their Diſcourſes cold and dry, which proceed- 

ed more from the Reſtraints that lay upon 

them, than from any, Defe& in their Abilities. 

For if we rob Eloquence of its Art of ks 
n 7 I. 
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the Minds of Men tb Pity, we diſarm it of its 
Principal Strength, and leave it only the rough 
and violent Paſſions, in which many times the 
Veheinency of Pronunciation alone has a greiter 
Effect than all the Delicacies of Art. | 
Julius Pollux obſerves that there was ang- 
ther Law made by the Areopagites againſt the 
Uſe of Promiĩiums and Perorations, and againſt 
all Digreffions in Criminal Caſes ; becauſe thoſe 
parts of a Diſcourſe being purely for Ornament, 
and in order ro work upon the Affections, 
might give the Orator an Opportunity of ſur- 
| prizing the Judges, and moving them in his 
Ariſt. . 1. Favour. (Ariſtotle in his Rhetorick, and Quin- 
Rhet. filian in his Inftitutions, both at large explain 
Athenisaf- the Intention of this Law, And there is ſome 
Faun Reaſon to believe the Greeks borrow'd this their 
were etiam x” le A . Y B 
per præco- Severity, from the Arabians; for Averrois, in 
dem probi- his Comments upon the Place where Ariſtotle 
bebatur mentiops this Law, tells us, that among them 
Crater. . it was the Cuſtom to ſpeak in Publick without 


as 


on the Action and Geſture of a Declairher, leſt 


the Orators ſhou'd by theſe Graces impoſe upon 

his Audience. And though this Law was not 
ſtrictly obſerv'd in Demoſthenes his time, as it 
Epilgotil had been in Solon's; yet we may fee, that he 
Inos Civi· confin?d Himſelf to the Obſervation bf that An- 
tatis ablu- cient Cuſtom; for without doubt his exalted 
Err. l. a0. Genius cod not but have furniſh'd him with 
more moving Paſſages in his Perorations, which 
are never improv'd to that Degree they might 
have been. At leaft Qyintilian imputes it to 
this Law, which he pretends was in ful! force 
Omnis vis At Athens, even in Demoſthenes his Tithe z how- 
ratiog; di- ever, certain it is, that this Cuſtom was of 
cendi in great Diſadvantage to him; for unleſs Elo- 


LDorum qui 


audiunt mentibus ant excitandis aut ſedandis exquirenaa, Cie. Orat- 


quenct 
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quence does employ all its Force to raiſe or lay 
the Paſſions, it can never gain its Soyereignty 
over the Hearts of Men. E 

But beſides that, che Athenians were a proud 
and fierce People; jealous of their Power, and 
ſevere in relation to their Orators, in that, 
they allow'd them not to move the Paſſions, In gue uno 
on which entirely depends the whole Succeſs of r:gnar 
Eloquence: They were ſo impatient; light and 9. 
inconſtant, that they wou'd on a Sudden go 2281 
from one Extream to another, and run counter 
to all their own Determinations, by ſudden and 
precipitated Reſolutions, which broke the 
Meaſures of thoſe that were to treat with them. 
Muc ydides, Plularch, and Polybius, have in ſeve- Thucyd. 
ral Places of their Works, left us very lively a 
Deſcriptions of this theit Inconſtancy; dut no in Lycur. 
body has better Repreſented it than Cicero, in Polyb. 
he Oration he made in Defence of Flaccus Fon Hiſt. 
is Succeſſor, in the Pretorſnip of Aſia, who Ne publics 
as accus'd of Cheating the State. For he /egentis 
here imputes the many Revolutions in Greece, concienis 
and the Ruin of that. Republic to nothing 8 
but the Inconſtancy of that turbulent and reſt- prartsr.” 
eſs People, who wou'd many times be rul'd Cie. pro 
dy nothing but their own Capricious Humour Flac. 
l the Deliberations of which were ſo tumul- ©” _ * 
uous and confus'd, that they, whoſe Reſolu- nn 
ons were the moſt. Raſh, were the Men norm 
hoſe Counſels were moſt follow'd. A Turn & /ienti# 
{ the” Hand, or an Outery rais'd by any Facti % * 
us Fellow in the Aſſembly, often determin'd Pephil 
he Matter in Diſpute, and was the Common mate de- 
gnal-of; the Advice that was to prevail. And rate, 


is without doubt was the Reaſon, that Ariſtcs Dei 


manu C&- 


% who: borraws moſt of his Notions of Go» h. 


£4 1% * 
fy 


| | do Clamore 
multitudinis roncitata; Cic. Pro Flac, 
vern ment 
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vernment from the Greeks, made this Obſerya- 
tion in his Politicks, viz. That the moit pernicious 
and deſtructive ſort of Tyranny, was that, which 
took its riſe from the immoderate Power of the 
People, when they had got the Sovereign Au- 
thority into their Hands. = 

And as we find that thoſe who are moſt in- 
ſolent when in Power, are always the moſt 
abject, poor, diſpirited Wretches, when ini 
Subjection; ſo the Athenians who were fo 
Haughty and Imperious while their Govern- 
ment flouriſh'd, and was in its Proſperity, were 
the vileſt Slaves to the Succeſſors of Alexander, 
and afterwards to the Romans, when they be- 
came Maſters of them. And indeed, never 
did any Nation ſeem more born for Servitude 
than they. For ſcarce had Rome extended the 

De Merce- bounds of its Empire beyond Italy, but it began 

de conduc to ſwarm with Grecians, which gave Occaſion to 

Fir. Luce. Lucian, who always is full of Raillery, to ſay, 
That there was no Buſineſs or Employ for any 

body, in Great Men's Services at Rome, but fot 
the Athenians. 25 | 

Timidi & Tacitus, treats them after a ruder Manner, 

inbelles for he numbers them in the ſame Rank with 

_ * the Afiaticks, who upon the Account of the 

Gracia e Pleaſantneſs and Beautifulneſs of their Country, 

delicie O. were look' d upon as the greateſt Cowards, and 

reatizeds- as the moſt Effeminate People in the World 

4 „ All which make it appear, that this People, to 

gether with their Refin'd Wit, and that Incor 
ſtancy of Temper, we juſt now mention'd, had 
at the Bottom a great deal of Baſeneſs and 
Cowardice, which put a Neceſſity upon thei 
.  Orators of condeſcending to their Humour 
and of adapting themſelves to their Genin 
when they deſign'd to perſuade them. The 
were forc'd, upon this Principle, to cajole and 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
W-rrifie, to awe and flatter them in a Breath; 
nd this is what Demoſthenes, who well under- 
Wood their Temper, manag'd with-great Suc- 
Ess. | 
It were nevertheleſs very unjuſt to include 
to this Number all thoſe of that Nation, that 
Wave diſtinguiſh*'d themſelves from the reſt, ei- 
Wer by the Glory of their Actions, or by the 
WW xcellency of their Writings. For *tis well 
own that from them *tis we deriv'd all our 
nowledge in the Polite Arts, and the firſt 
recepts of Honeſty, Civility, and of the 
eateſt part of Morality. But theſe great 
erſons had many times ſo little ſhare in the 
ublick Decrees, that their Merit, of which they 
ve left us ſo many illuſtrious Inſtances, ought 
dt to be admitted as the General Standard of 
e Character of this People. This ſmall Num- 
r, of worthy Men, however, does not in the 
aſt hinder, but that we may with truth affirm, 
at no Orator ever had to do 'with more un- 
aCtable Spirits than Demoſthenes, or that ever 
drm'd his Stile upon Rules ſo diſadvantageous, 
order to bring it to any Perfection. | 


th | 
ſs ry 5 N 
7 Crap. XII. 

ol Charnfer of the Genius of the Ro- 
had mans in Cicero's Time. 


> his Genius in. Kome, was quite different in 
Time from what it had been in the Time of 


51 


Ic E Ro found a far more ſpacious Field, 2%i Jent 
and indeed a more Beautiful one to exer- ug⁰,,ł 
Romanam 
uoverat 
Artem. 


E 2 the Ovid. Faſt. 
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the firſt Conſuls, and during the Authority « 
the Decemviri, when their rude and ſavag: 
Natures made all the Virtues, that they glorie 
in, to conſiſt in the Art of War. She had in 
fenſibly loſt her former Fierceneſs by entring 
into a Commerce with other Nations, and by the 
Care of Scipio, and Lelius, who were the fir 
that begun to introduce Politeneſs, and taught 
that People to have a Reliſh of the refin'd An 

and Sciences. Terence, by the Aſſiſtance « 

theſe two admirable Perfons, repreſented ii 
this People, on the Stage, a Pattern of Civil Lifl 
in which he fo well refin*d their Manners an 
their Wir, that Ennius and Pacuvius, whom the 
had before ſo admir'd, began to be very di 

taſteful to them; ſo that they could by no mea 
pardon the ill Expreſſions of Plautus, whon 
they had before with too much Patience hear 

All thoſe great Men, that from the Time of 7 
rence, to that of Cicero, were the Men of Note 
contributed very much towardsthe Refining an 
Poliſhing of his Nation, though the Numa 
never devoted themſelves ſo entirely to thet 
Studies, and never made ſo great a Progreſs 
them as the Grecians did. 

The Truth is, this refining of the Rom 
Wit, did neither leſſen their Fierceneſs, nc 
make them leſs jealous of their Glory; but 1 
this Fierceneſs of the Greeks proceeded from 

Ilie Masi. Principle of Pride, ſo did it in the Romans fro 

ones ſervi- an Exceſs of Courage. And this made Cir: 
tutem pati ſay, That other Nations were filly qualified for &. 

Ea very, and able to undergo the Tote; but that i 

pris 2 Love of Liberty, and that Greatneſs of Soul whil 

tas . is requiſite in thoſe that are-10 command, was | 

6 Phil.” 2 Character of the Romans. And the Pri 

-# lege the Roman Laws allow'd young Perfons 

Fer leaving their Eſtates by Will to whom th 

6 ined. | a ' pleas 
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pleas'd after Fourteen Years of Age, contrary 
to the Cuſtom of other Nations, is a ſufficient 
Argument, that the Love of Liberty appear'd 
very juſt to them, when they Authoriz'd it in 
their Youth by a Law. Pride was ſo odious 
and deteſtable to them, that they coulg not 
bear it ſo much as in their Maſters. Sweetneſs 
and Modeſty where the ſureſt Methods of gain- 
ing their Favour; and as they were wholly 
given to the Labours of the Field, and to the % 
Fatigues of a Camp, ſo they deteſted all thoſe FRO. 
Vices which proceed from Idleneſs and were Cic. pro 
never infected with them, till their frequent Roſc. 
Converſation with the Greeks, after the Taking 

df Corinth. 5 ih 

Their Orators likewiſe were leſs confin'd in 

he Diſcourſes they made to the Publick, thoſe 

evere Rules which were fo ſtrictly obſerv'd at 

{thens, being not known at Rome; and unleſs 

t was the length of their Orations, which way 

nſtituted by Pompey in his firſt Conſulſhip, there 

as no Reſtraint upon Eloquence, which might 

de any Hindrance to it from uſing all its Arts, 

nd ſetting all thoſe Springs on work, which 

night any way affect the Hearers. : 

In fine, as there reign'd in be Roman Com- 

onwealth a certain, Air of Grandeur and Majeſty, 

hich had in it ſomething more Solid and Sub- 

tantial than what was 10 be found at Athens, as 

ucian obſerves in his Characters; and as the | 
mans had Naturally a Love for Equity and Vir. Fusbonum- 
ue, as St. Auſtin tells us; ſo were they not in g apudecs 
e leaſt addicted to that Levity and Inconſtan- * ib 
y of the Athenians, which dale all the Mea- a4 a 
res of thoſe that were to tranſact with them. 74 wbt. 
ind in this, Demoſthenes had as much reaſon to De Cir. 
dmplain of his Ill Fortune, as Cice!o had to 194-8 *S 
Joice at his Good, who had met with 3 F 
= E's ** People 
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People - inclin'd to a Paſſionate moving Elo- 
quence; from which, the Greets receded with 
as great Abhorrence as they did, from any 
thing that was exprefly forbidden by their Law; 
ſo that one might give his Fancy a free Liberty] 
and indulge it in a full Career, ſo as to Employ] 
the whole Extent of his Art, in perſuading; 
whereas the other being confin'd within the 
narrow Limits preſcrib'd him by the Laws, was 
oblig'd to make all the Art of his Eloquence, 
conſiſt in the Force of his Reaſons. And there. 
fore, tho' this different manner of Speaking 
gave Cicero great Advantages over Demo#thenes; 
yet, we cannot from hence Rationally infer, 
that he deſerv'd to be Prefer'd before him, 
We muſt then proceed to examine, what that 
manner of Speaking is, which Ari/*o:le makes 
the third Thing neceſſary to Perſuaſton, - before 
we can determine which of the Two had the 
moſt Merit. 
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; CHap., XIII. 
Of the Third Thing neceſſary to Per: 


ſuaſion 5 which rs the Manner / : 
Speaking. And of the Art of Ei 


loguence in general. 


7+ HO” the Perſonal Merit of the Orator, 
as well as the favourable Diſpoſition d 
the Auditor, are very powerful Inſtruments t 
prepare the Mind for Perſuaſion, yet the Ma 
ner of Speaking has the greateſt part in making 
that Impreſſion, and in railing that Commoi 
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on which Eloquence produces in the Minds 
of Men. There is an Eloquence in the very 
Air of the Perſon, which perſuades no leſs 
than that which conſiſts in Words. Perſuaſion 
in general, has that admirable Art, which makes 
ſo much Noiſe in the Schools of Rhetoricians, 
and which all the Declaimers make ſuch Fair 
Promiſes of Teaching; tho' they underſtand it 
not themſelves. It is that wonderfull ſecret of 
moving the Heart, which Rhetorick has made 
ſo long and tedious a Search after, without the 
leaſt Succeſs, tho? attended with its numerous 
Train of Precepts; and it is indeed what we 
can much eaſier conceive than expreſs. For 
it is not in a confus'd Heap of many Tropes 
and Figures, with which Books are ſo ſtuffed, 
nor in a pompous Arrangement, or in a 
vain empty Splendour of many extraordinary 
Thoughts, which ſurprize and dazle us with a 
Glaring Luſtre, that this Art of Perſuaſion con- 
ſfts, For good Senſe, which is always moſt 
Perſuaſive, does not ſparkle ſo. Let us then 
proceed to examine wherein this great Secret 
conliſts, | 

For the better clearing of this Point, 'we 
muſt obſerve, that the Spritelineſs and Vigour 
of our. Natural Parts, is the Principal Ingredi- 
ent of that Eloquence we are in Search after; Omnia” 
ſo that the Ground and Foundation of it, is 7A 
indeed Natural, as it is in all Things, which . N 
are capable of being Improv'd by Art. And Narzrade- 
therefore, whoever intends to be a Maſter of ere initi. 
Eloquence, - muſt begin with the Study of Qui i 
himſelf, with Examining into his own Abili— — 
ties, whether he have a Natural Genius 2% vide 
for that Noble Art; and if he can obſerve, 7e, qzo /*- 
that his Inclinations tend that way he muſt 7/Nt*ra 
cheriſh and improve them, and let Nature fu. Ci. 
| 4 - guide in Brut. 


- 
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In ud De-guide him in the whole Courſe of his Study. For 


Utberatione without this Precaution, all the Steps we take 


wh are falſe, by reaſon of the falſe Meaſures we 


aturam proceed upon, and the Neglect we are Guilty 
conſilium of, in not making our Search after what Nature 


 omneeft te has prepar'd for us. 
v0candum. The Stole vhs h foll ö TY 
OF I. 1. e Rule that we ought to follow, is, wit 
reat Application, to learn What our Natural 
ind are, and then with Reſolution 
.and Conſtancy, to perſevere, in cultivating 
them, when we have diſcovered the Bent and 
Tuends Tendency of them. We ought always to fol- 
Junt juz low what we find our ſelves moſt inclin'd to, 
bibi ſed eſpecially. in the Caſe before us; if our In- 
* clinations are not abſolutely bad. This is the 
Ibid. firſt thing that Cicero adviſes us to, in his Rules 
about Decency; becauſe whatſoever is not Na- 
tural is Aﬀected, and all Aﬀectation becomes 
11maxim? a real Fault. This is ſo true, that we find the 
guemgue Air, which is ſo diſagreeable and unbecoming 
decet, quad in all thoſe that go, ſpeak, or do any thing af- 
2 fectedly, proceeds from its being Unnatural. 
ind. 6 Off. Every one ought to regulate himſelf by this 
Maxim, for nothing can be becoming that is 
forc'd, and what is moſt Natural, is certainly 
In 47ioes the moſt becoming. So that to ſucceed in 
omnemgue every thing we do, and in every Manner of 
vitam nul. Life we lead, we ought not to admit of any 
_ ere Thing, that is by any Means ſtrange and 
pantiam FR . G . 
Ferre debe. Foreign, or diſproportionable to our Genius. 
mus. Ibid. For it is hardly credible, how much we in— 
jure our ſelves by theſe falſe Methods; and 
this is one of the moſt general Cauſes of the 
Scarcity of good Orators, tho' there be Num- 
bers that apply themſelves to the Study of Elo- 
quence. The greateſt part of thoſe that ſpeak 
in Publick, diſſatis fied with the Weaknets of 
the:r own Parts, ftrive to imitate thoſe N. 
nn 8 | * 


—— 
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find to have better Succeſs than themſelves; 
and this hurries them into that great Incon- Mzil ae 
venience, which Cicero ſays, hen thoſe that #vi'2 2M 
are ſubject to an. Alteration and Change in their 5 5 ag 
Deſigns. II is impoſſible, ſays he, that any one r 
ſhould ever be in a Capacity of Pleaſing, when be Sic uz 4. 
leaves the Means that Nature has given him, and rum con- 
borrows from others. Ciceros's Way, without re now 
doubt, had never took, had it been practiced 277 fe | 
by Demoſthenes, and that agreeable Air, which ram 1 
was ſo becoming in him, would never have #*ris, omie. : 
ſuited with Demoſtbenes his Gravity. They — uam. 
both underſtood what fitted them beſt. This Of. "+ 
Genius is the Principal-of thoſe Natural Quali- 

ties, which are abſolutely neceſſary in order to 

the Attainment of Eloquence; upon which [I 

have the more enlarg'd becauſe it is what is 
generally either very little known, or very 
much neglected, eo 

As for the other Natural Qualities, I ſhall not 

ſtop long to treat of them. They conſiſt in a 

deep Underſtanding, in good ſound Senſe con- 
tracted and con firm'd by a long Exerciſe of Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion, whereby is form'd a good 
Judgment; the Solidity of which will prove 
defective, unleſs attended with a clear, regular, 
andundiſturb'd Fancy. For let the Underſtanding 

be never ſo good, it will miſcarry if the Imagina- 

tion be not rightly diſpos'd ; for it is that alone 
which ſets all on Work ; and upon this Account 

it is, that it becomes of ſo great Importance. The 
Voice, and Air of the Face, the Geſture of the 
Body, with all the Movements of the Exterior 
Parts, are ſo many other Natural Qualities 
requiſite in an Orator; the Perfection of each 

of which, conſiſts in having ſuch a becoming 
Grace as adds a Beauty to all our outward 


Actions. 
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Learning and Art, are no leſs neceſſary 'to 
Eloquence; but theſe are acquir'd Qualities, 
As for the firſt, *tis moſt certain, that no Bo- 
dy can have any great Share of Eloquence 
without it, it will prove but an empty Sound, 
uncapable of making any Harmony, or of 
producing any Effect without a good Founda- 
tion of Learning. And it is upon - the Ac- 
Pace ve- count of this Diſorder, that the young Man in 
2 45 the Satyriſt, is ſo in a rage againſt the Declai- 
2 24 mers of his Time, whom he taxes with being 
quentiam I be firſt Corrupters of Eloquencez becauſe they 
1 aim'd at nothing but a vain, empty flouriſhing 
Fetr. way of Speaking; a ſpecious, gaudy, glaring 
Eloquence, that had not the leait of Subſtance 
in it. This was not the way, ſays he, Homer, 
Pindar, Plato, Thucydides, Hyperides and De- 
 - moſthenes took, in order to make themſelves 

* entire Maſters of Eloquence. - 
5 This young Man's Indignation, (who was 
indeed a Youth of much good Senſe, and ſpoke 
| | before thoſe that had as little,) was upon 
this Diſorder much increas'd, when a certain 
4 


Doctor, a Perſon of great Experience, to ap- 
eaſe him, told him, that this Diſorder pro- 
ceeded from the Profeſſors of Rhetorick, who 
to allure the Youth, amus'd them with the daz- 
ling Splendor of Words, which deceives them 
with a falſe Light, and pleaſes only the Igno- 
rant. And that it was likewiſe in ſome Mea- 
ſure owing to the Parents, who by ill Educa- 
tion, and by too early putting their Children 
upon Study, render them incapable of great 
things, while they pretend to make them moſt 
accompliſh*'d Orators, before they have begun 
to ſpeak plain. In fine, he concludes with 
theſe Words, which, ſhould I tranſlate, would 
loſe all their Force, and be depriy'd of all their 
Sn Beauty. 
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Beauty. Quod jt paterentur laborum gradus fieri, Nemo pote- 
ut fludiofi Juvenes lectione ſeverd mitigarentur, ut _ — 
ſapientiæ præceptis animos componerent, ut verba 3 5 
atroci ſtylo effoderent, ut quod vellent imitari, diu Orater: 
audirent, ſibique nibil eſſet magnificum, quod pueris niſ erit 
placeret; illa grandis Oratio ſubiret Majeſtatis ſug 9 


pondus — 
4 * £ s 
This ſo Rational and Senſible a Diſcourſe, puts Si- 


does in general point out to us the Paths we entiam con- 
muſt tread, in order to arrive at that Supreme/*: 


Degree of Eloquence, which gains Admiration, 1 
And it is certain, that we cannot pretend to 
any thing that is Great and Subſtantial, unleſs 
we firſt ſtock our Minds with noble Idea's, unleſs 
we firſt lay a good Foundation of fine Concep- 
tions, of choice and beautiful Images, which 
the Knowledge of the Sciences will ſupply us 
with. This is the common and ordinary De- 
fe of thoſe ſuperficial Orators, who think 
to ſupport the Weakneſs of their Fancy, by the 
Strength of their Expreſſions, and who di- 
ſtinguiſn themſelves from others, by cloath- 
ing their poor thin Matter, their little tri- 
fling Thoughts in ſtrong Lines, in great and | 
magnificent Words. This is in ſhort, what may i 
be laid of thoſe Stores of Learning, which are 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe that would me- 
rit the Honour of being enroll'd in the Liſt of 
Orators. 
It remains, that we ſay ſomething of Art, 
which is indeed a Copious Subject of Diſcourſe ; 
but I ſhall not engage far in it, leaſt I ſhould 
bring-my ſelf under an Obligation of Writing 
a whole Treatiſe upon Eloquence, when I am 
upon a Deſign that requires no more, than 
that I ſhould give ſome Draughts that are moſt 
Eſſential to a juſt Compariſon. We ſhall find 
it a Matter of great Difficulty, to determine 
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| © preciſely, wherein the Sovereign Perfection of 
this Art conſiſts. Is it in a lofty and ſublime 
or in a ſtrong and forceable way of Expreſſion? 
In a cloſe well- compacted and conciſe or in a 
pompous and extended Diſcourſe? Is it a fre- 
nee Uſe of Figures, or a plain Stile, that con- 
itutes Eloquence; Does it, in ſhort, conſiſt 
in the Art of Protagoras and Traſymacus, who, 
in Plato, make their boaſls, that they can per- 
ſuade to what they pleaſe, or in the Natural 
Plainneſs of Socrates, who really does perſuade 
to what he pleaſes, and that without the leaſt 

Oſtentation? | | 
Drantis The farther we ſearch into this Matter, the 
112 clamo- more difficult we ſhall ſtill find it; eſpecially, 
71645 ade. if we do but conſider that Piece of Cicero, 


heſeentuli 2, Wherein he does ſo apy, and ſo admirably 


diximus : 2 a 
ſapplicis enlarge himſelf upon the Puniſhment of Parri- 


purricila- cides, which had ſo wonderful an Effect upon 
7am", the Minds of the People, and which the Ora. 
_ tor himſelf when he came to be more advanc'd 
quam/piri- in Years, look'd upon but as one of his Juvenile 
ius vivis? Eſſays. The Truth is, there is in this Ampli- 
Orat. fication, ſomething too much ſtudied, ſomething 
forc'd and far fetch'd, fomething that ſhows too 
much Art, and that ſeems too Elaborate, Ir 
is impoſſible to go through with a particu- 
lar Detail, which would be infinite, were we to 
remark all thoſe things wherein Eloquence does 
not conſiſt, it will be ſufficient for our Purpoſe, 
if we can obſerves what is moſt Real and Eſſen- 
tial, in order to make a true Judgment of theſe 
two Orators; far which it will be enough to 
eſtabliſh ſame general Maxims, upon which we 
may form an Idea of Eloquence, in which all 
the World agree. Theſe then are my Thoughts 


upon the Matter. | 
| The 
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The moſt Eſſential Part of all things, eſpeci- 

ally, of thoſe that are to Pleaſe, is a certain 

Grace in the doing of them; which is the Ground 

and Original of the Agreeableneſs they enter- 

tain us with, of the Pleaſure they excite in us. 

This was the Principle Roſcius proceeded upon, Ned i 
and this the Rule that that celebrated Comedian Reſciaſœ 
who was Ciceros Maſter for Pronunciation, often % dice- 
put him in Mind of, and which this Orator af. g . 
rerwards apply'd ro Eloquence: That the moſt re. De 
Eſſential Part of this Art, conſiſts in knowing what Orat. 1. 1. 
wull. be moſt becoming, but what that is, fays he, D. e. 
tan neither be Expreſ#d or Taught; though he gen 
gives us himſelf the Explanation of it in his nox pore. 
Offices, when he ſays, that bis Decency, this Ibid. | 
Becoming, ts nothing but a Suitableneſs and juſt — quod 
Agreement of vur Words and Actions to the Cir- C 
cumſtances of Time, Place, Occaſions, and Perſons. en porilas, 
And this is ſo certainly true, that Hortenſius's <tatibus. 
Way of ſpeaking in Publick, which took ſo = 7 
much when he was young, ceas'd to pleaſe when Loa 724. 
he grew Old, becauſe it was no longer ſuitable gue pere 
co thoſe Years. | nenen 
This is the Reaſon, that Cicero, in the Idea © % 7 4 
he gives us of a true Orator, ſays, that none prong 
can ever come up to that Character, but iden a0 
thoſe that are able to diſcern what will moſt 4ce4at i- 


dem. Cic. 


become them, and have the Art to Practice: 
in Brut. 


it. There is nothing. that is ſo rare and un- e xt. 
common, as this Art as he himſelf acknow- guens, gut 
ledges. Without it, it is abſolutely impoſſible 247odeun- 


to pleaſe, and with it, we can never, fail of““ arcebits 
poterit ac- 


pleaſing, ſays Quintilian. For this diſpoſes all nn 
things as they ought to be, into their proper Orationers. 
Rank and Places, from whence ariſes that ad, Sic. Ora. 
auem robem, probato Eum, gui, quod deceat, widabit. Ibid : 2 
difficile quam quid deceat widere. Ibid. Nihil poteſt placere quod nan 

decet. Quinti | FIR 


mirable 
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mirable Order and Connexion of Words and 
Things, which is always ſo very pleaſing. And 
the Sovereign Perfection of this Art, conſiſts 
not ſo much in Adorning a Diſcourſe with 
agreeable Graces, as in knowing how to place 
and adjuſt them, as that of Painting does in 
caſting the Light, and in placing the Objects 
in a juſt Proportion with their Plan, This 
was Antony's and Czſar's great Talent, as Cicero 
tells us in his Orator. One of which could 
Marſhal the ſeveral Parts of his Diſcourſe as a 
General does his. Army, and the other diſpoſe 
of them as a Painter does the Objects of his 
Picture. This Order thus obſerv'd, is a great 
Advance towards Pleaſing. For nothing is ſo 
diſagreeable, as the Diſproportion between 
the Parts of a Diſcourſe, when the Arrange- 
ment of the Words and Things is ill contriv'd; 
When both are not plac'd in a good and regular 
Order. | | . 

There is likewiſe, beſides this Natural Ar- 
rangement of the Parts, which makes up the 
Diſcoutſe, a certain Secret Grace in the Speak- 
ing of things, which is not to be Expreſid, and 
which is altogether as neceſſary to Eloquencez 
as the former; for we perſuade, as we pleaſe; 
This Gift proceeds from a Natural Happineſs, 
which ſome have of giving a Turn to their 
Thoughts, which renders them very agreeable. 
A Diſcourſe may have its juſt Proportions, its 
Ornaments, and all its Beauties, and yet not 
pleaſe, becauſe the ſubject Matter is not ſet 
off with that Air, which is ſo Taking and ſo 
Charming. For there is a great Difference be- 
tween a Grace and a Beauty. But in what 
does this Turn, this Air conſiſt, which recom- 
- mends all that the Orator ſays, and conveys it 
inſenſibly, and with an agreeable Pleaſure into 

| | ar 
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our Minds, and which produces ſuch wonderful Capur A. 
Effects in Eloquence ? Cicero would fain tell us , diere. 
what it is, but cannot; ſo that we muſt return 
to the former Principle we have Eſtabliſh'd, 
which is, that 70 ob/erve what is moſt becoming, is 
the great Eſſential of Art. One may be taught 
to ſpeak well, but there are no Precepts that 
can be given for the learning this Becoming 
Way, which gives ſuch a Turn to every thing, 
Happy-are thoſe that have it; for in that con- 
ſiſts all Natural Eloquence, which is vaſtly dif- 
ferent from the Artificial. | 

The ſecond Principle, which conſtitutes this Dicere bene 
Art of Speaking well, is Thinking well upon Nane pe- 
the Subject of our Diſcourſe, and in this always — ka, 
to conſult good Senſe, the leaſt Grain of which — 
is of more Value than all the ſuperficial Luſtre, git. Cic: 
the Ornaments of Rhetorick can diſplay. This Orat. 
Wiſdom and Prudence, which is the Source 
and Original of all true Eloquence, as Cicero 
ells us, includes a ſolid Judgment, and a clear 
diſcerning Faculty, to make us Invent well, 
and Expreſs things well. There is nothing of 
greater Importance to Eloquence than this, 
for whatever is good Senſe, is always good 
Eloquence, and nothing can be truly Elo- 
quent, be it never ſo Elegant, that is not trulß 
Senſe. C | 

Beſides this Genius, which has the Art of 
Pleaſing from the Decencies obſerv'd, and 
from the Solidity of good Senſe, which is ſo 
neceſſary to Eloquence, there is alſo ſome 
Conduct to be 99 0 by the Orator; and this 1 | 
eſtabliſh as the third Principle, which conſiſts % % 
in ſo applying the whole Art of Rhetorick, as genie 
not to ſeem to uſe the leaſt Part of it. For Eloquenti- 
it is impoſſible to pleaſe, when we diſcover 2 a 
the Deſign of doing it, and we can never a n. 

= | Charm trov. 


— 


Charm, when we are known to make that, our 
Aim. Demoſthenes himſelf, as great an Orator 
as he was, was never leſs agreeable, than when 
he ſtriv'd moſt to pleaſe, as Longinus has ob- 
Elquenti- ſerv'd of him. For Art can never prove Suc- | 
an gui Celsful, unleſs under a Diſguiſe, and the more 
conjecuti we ſhow of it, the leſs we ſhall be thought to 
fant, 4iſi- have. Nothing can fail of Succeſs with this 
pre ,, Precaution; and yet this is a Rule, which we 
Ta gag. ſhall find to have been obſerv'd but by few, 
Cic. becauſe it is a Matter of great Difficulty to 
pleaſe, without ſeeming to pleaſe, and to appear 

* with a negligent Air, when we are moft con- 
cern'd. I Hp | 
The laſt thing that ought to be obſerv'd is 

an exact proportion between the Subject and the 
Diſcourſe; ſo that we neither ſpeak of things 
Great and Sublime, in a low Stile, nor cloath 
common and ordinary Matter in high and 
lofty Expreſſions. There is nothing ſo Offen- 
five as this Diſproportion, which is a common 
Fault in young Writers, who do often, without 
the leaſt Confideration, ſoar above their Sub- 
ject, when that is low, and as often fall when 
that is high. We ought carefully ro obſerve 
2ranta ad that Precept of the Orator, that the Grandeur of 
285 m, the Diſcourſe ought to be in Proportion to the Gran- 
— deur of the Subject. This Rule ought likewiſe 
arceſſo. to be extended to thoſe Perſons to whom we 
Cic. Orat. addreſs our ſelves. | For 'tis above all things, 
| very e to know how to Proportion our 
Diſcourſe to the Apprehenſions of our Audito- 
* and to guide our ſelves by their Lights. 
e ought to ſpeak after a different Manner. 
before Wiſe and Underſtanding Perſons, and 
before the Ignorant and Unlearned. This is 
what Cicero and Demoſthenes both practis'd. 
Upon theſe Principles, we may proceed to 

| ; Examine , 
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examine the Eloquence of theſe two great Men 
and compare their Characters, that ſo we may 
obſerve the different Methods they took, and 
accordingly determine which of them is moſt 
likely to perſuade. | ; 


3 


C HAP. XIV. 


C(haradter of Demoſthenes His 
Eloquence. 


\ 
> Emoſthenes was of a Cholerick, Melan- 
proceeded from his Melancholy, made him 
Obſtinate and Reſolute in whatever he had 
ndertaken; and his Choler inſpir'd him with 


he State, and inſpir'd him with Courage to 
leclare himſelf againſt Philip and Alexander, 
he Conquerors of the whole World. And 
ho* the Power of theſe two Princes had ren- 
er'd them Terrible all over Greece; yet De- 
0ſt henes treated them after ſuch a Manner, as 
ever. was any King by any Private Perſon, 
ho had no Authority, but that of an eſta- 
lind Reputation, and no Power but that of 
loquence. . N 

He had likewiſe Naturally a great and noble 
fenius for all the 9 and a Spirit that 


enabled 


choly Temper; the Heavineſs which 
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igour and Activity to perform it. Tho? this 2 ri/ti- 
emper made him ſomewhat Chagrine, yet 4 & / 
it the ſame Time he made him ſerious, which , 
ontributed to his Reputation: For it was Gic. de 
rom his Temper, that the Severity of his Caſſio. 1. 
anners proceeded, which gain'd him the de Chris. 


Dpinion of a Perſon of great Integrity in * 
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enabled him to ſurmount all the Difficulties he 
met with in his Endeavours after Eloquence. i 
After he had well furniſh'd his Mind with all 
the Knowledge that was neceſſary to his Pro- 
feſſion, he applied himſelf to a certain Come- 
dian whom Photius calls Neoptolemus, to learn E 
the Art of Pronunciation. Quintilian calls him 
Andronicus, and Plutarch Satyrus ; which makes 
it probable, that being ſo paſſionately de ſirous 
of ſucceeding in that Art, he made uſe of ſeve. 
ral Maſters. Satyrus, who was a very good 3 
Declaimer, and underſtood his Art very well, 
made him begin, as Plutarch tells us; with re- 
peating ſome of Sophocles and Euripides his Poem 
in order to form his Voice; which when he 
had done, his Maſter repeated them after hin | 
with ſo much Life and Grace, that they ſeem'dF, 
quite another thing. Upon this remarkable | 
difference in the very Pronunciation, he bega 
to be ſenſible how very requiſite a good Pro 
nunciation is to an Orator ; ſince the very ſam, 
thing differently pronounc'd, appear'd irſelf (oM." 
ſtrangely different to him. 

Thus by the help of theſe Maſters, this young 
Man found great Encouragement from his Ge 
nius and Natural Inclinations, to determine 
him with Reſolution towards the making hin 
ſelf Maſter of the Art of Pronunciation, as tht 
principal Art in which his Eloquence conſiſted 
And indeed he added to his natural Veht 
mency ſuch lively exterior Actions, that it wi 

impoſſible to hear him, without feeling at tht 
very bottom of one's Soul the ſenſible Effects 
his Actions. Valerius Maximus tells us, that it 
had a very quick and briſk Eye, the Motio! 
of which he took the Advantage of, to expra 
in his very Face whatever Action was req 


ſite to his Subject, and to make. himſelf 
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W Terrible, whenever there was occaſion. He I inh. 
gave his Voice ſuch an Inflexion, and ſuch a“ * 
Tone to his Words, and ſuch an Air to all his 2 
Actions, that he gain'd the Admiration of all 2 e 
that heard him. nat. Fab. 
So that Action was almoſt the Sovereign | 11. c. 3. 
WQuality in which his Eloquence conſiſted; and ——— 
De himſelf was us'd to ſay that it was the firſt, „% 1-4: 
eccond, and third Part of it; meaning there- Dengſibe- 
y, chat the whole Art of Eloquence conſiſted 35% Quint. 
Wn Speaking well, whatever he had to ſay, and I. e. 3: 
hat every thing is to be rated according to the man- My 
Wer it is delivered in. But nothing can give us 
better Idea of the great Advantage Demo- 
benes had over all other Men in this Art of 
Pronunciation, and in a graceful Action, Omnia 
han the Teſtimony of his greateſt Rival. For e 
WF: /chines being caſt in a Suit he was engaged, * 
= againſt Creſipbon, whom Demoſthenes had de- Gic. de 
ended, for Shame and Grief, had retir'd to Orat. I. 1. 
odes, where ſome of his Friends Importuning 
im to repeat to them the Oration he had 
ade againſt Cteſipbon, he read it over to them; 
„pon which they requeſted likewiſe of him, 
„let them hear that which Demoſthenes had 
Wade againſt him, which he likewiſe did, and 
ad it co them very diſtinctly, whereupon Magis ad. 
ey all began to admire it; but what would + ian 
4 have done, ſays he, had you heard him ſpeał it 2 
m/elf, thereby intimating his excellent Way 1 de Qrat. 
Pronunciation. 
To this animating Power of Action, he had 
n'd the equal Force of great and noble Ex- 
ſions, of lively Deſcriptions, of movin 
lages, and of Images proper to affect a=, 
ke ſtrong Impreſſions upon the Mind. In 
„all his Diſcourſe was full of Expreſſive 
ures, of frequent Apoſtrophes, and r 
2 ce 
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ted Interrogations, which gave Life and Vigou 
to, and animated all he ſaid, as Longinus obj 
ſerves. So that we may truly affirm, that ne 
ver any Orator rais'd his Anger, Hatred, Ir 
dignation, and indeed all his Paſſions to thai 
height as Demoſthenes did. And this, doubtlcii 
was the Reaſon that made Demetrius Phalereu : 
ſay, that he Harangued, as if he had been inſpir 1 
and Eratoſthenes in Plutarch, that he ſpoke like ali 
Enthuſiaſt. For he was as it were Inflam'gy | 
when he ſpoke, by the Heat of his Action, and 
the violent Tranſport of his Imagination. 3 
What ſhall I ſay of that ſharp Style, when f 
with he ſtirr'd up he Minds of all the Commorill 
wealth againſt Philip, without any regard to h 
Quality; of thoſe bitter Invectives he mac 
againſt Midias, in order to render him odio 
and obnoxious: to Publick Hatred; of tho 
vehement Tranſports of Paſſion he was | 
againſt E/chines, in his Oration for Cteſiphnf 
of all thoſe frequent Invocations of the God 
of thoſe Apoſtrophes to the Sun and Staff 
of thoſe Oaths by Heaven and Earth, by Fou 
tains and Rivers, according to the Maxims of if 
Religion; and of thoſe ſtrange forc'd Figur 
and 'of all thoſe violent Paſſions, and furioi 
Commotions, which we meet with in the ſey 
ral parts of his Diſcourſes? To all which, 
adds a Tone more Thundering than that 
Pericles, whom he had propos'd for his Imi 
tion. And this Vehemency of Action, join 
with that of Expreſſion, is what makes up 
Character of that powerful Eloquence, whi 
Aut gui none ever arriv*d to but Demoſthenes, as Lon 


aun adi, aut nu aſſures us, and of which Quintilian has | 
majorem 

gui eft faciat effettum. Haæc oft ills rebus indignis, aſperis, inoul 
vim addens Oratio, .quas præter alios paluit plurimum Demo 
lib. 6. chap. 2. 
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us ſo fair a Deſcription in his Inſtitutions, where 
ee ſays, that Demoſthenes made what Impreſſions 
2 pleas'd upon - thoſe that heard him, by inſpiring 
them with his own Sentiments and Paſſions, or b 
raiſing thoſe they were already H of, by making 
them ſenſible of all his Ardour, and by ſtirring up 
in them Anger, Envy, or Indignation againſt thoſe 
be was himſelf againſt; and this was the Princt- 
pal Art in which his Eloquence conſiſted. 

He had alſo a particular Talent in repreſent- 
ng things exactly with all their Circumſtances, 
hich is of no ſmall Moment in order to gain 
redit with the People, to whom all things 
ſeem to have a greater Degree of Probability 
if they are but well circumſtantiated. And 


according to Nature, that the mereſt Fables, 
as he related them, would perſuade more, upon 
he Account of that ſimple plain Way he deli- 
er'd them in, than the moſt ſubſtantial Rea- 
ons, than the moſt convincing Truths alledg'd 
y others. And theſe kind of Repreſentations 
f things taken according to Nature, were 
hat he had wonderful Succeſs in. 

We are told by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens, that 


he could turn and wind, and tread the moſt 
nbeaten Paths, to come to his propos'd End 
ith the greater Security, And thus in his 
Oration about the Fleet that was order'd to be 
tted out againſt the King of Perſia, by Repre- 
enting to them the Difficulties they would 
ect with in ſuch an Enterprize, without en- 

gaging all Greece in the Deſign; he makes the 
hole Undertaking ſo difficult, according to his 
Account of it, that, though he ſeems as to all 
Reality diſſuades them from it, as he at firſt in- 
| 2 tende d. 


he had ſo exquiſite an Art of Painting all things 


Demoſthenes his Eloquence was very Artificial; 


ppearance to perſuade them to it, yet he in 
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Ut jar. tended. And in the. ſame Manner, when be 
earet popu deſign'd to blame the Cowardice of the Aub. 
li ſegniti- ; yo 15 : 3 
„ nians, he did it by repreſenting to them the 

em, majo- . . — 1 
eum laude Valour and Heroick Actions of their Ance- 
uti maluit. ſtors. 1 

_ Quintil. Quintilian, in the ſixth Book of his Inſtituti. 3 


Ur " 17,64 ONS; explains this artificial Turn, which this|M 


probantes Orator made uſe of to ſurprize his Auditors; 4 


pejerum and of which he had his firſt Ideas from 7 
peniteret. cydides, in the Examples of Nicias and Arch. 
_ 3 Ulpian obſerves, that there were but 
few Examples of this Artifice amongſt the O. 
rators of his Time. 

And this it was without doubt, which gave 
Hermogenes occaſion to ſay, in his firſt Book of 
Ideas, that Demoſthenes was very Artful in co 
cealing his Art. Ulpian ſays the fame in mor 

expreſs Words, in his Preface to the Olinsſ act. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus particularly commend; 
the excellent ordering of his Diſcourſe, which 

he marſhals with ſo much Arc and Method 
that he always ranks every thing in its molt 
proper Place. But although he had a moſt admi. 
rable Talent at diſplaying his Reaſons to the 
beſt Advantage, and of eſtabliſhing his Argu 
ments upon firm and laſting Foundations, yet 
was he infinitely more expert at confuting 
thoſe of his Adverſaries by the Strength of hi 
Enthymemes, which were ſo celebrated by all 
Antiquity. And he never appear'd more pow: 
erful, than when he was moſt powerfully at 
tack*d, as we may obſerve in his Oration for 
Cteſiphon, the Succeſs of which riſes, as to in 
Value, in proportion to the Greatneſs of the 
Merit of Eſcbines, his Adverſary. Never wa 
any Affair tranſacted by two Orators, with 
greater Heat and Fury, or with greater Ap 
plication, for they were full four Years in pre 


paring 


3 


r 
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thoſe he made to the Senate; for whatever is 
Great and Noble in Eloquence, is ſo to Advan- & ivimi- 
tage, when deliver'd before a great Aſſembly. citiis in- 

lt is true indeed, that the Credit he had gain'd 4 Con- 
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paring their Matter. This Animoſity which 44 9n-d 


reſounded throughout all Greece, brought to- J*dicium 


concur ſus 


gether from all parts a mighty Concourſe of 2 


Auditors to aſſiſt at this Deciſion; and to ſee e. 


a Tryal of Skill between theſe two Great Men, cid fads. 


W who were ſo celebrated for their Emulation, Did enin 


tam viſſen- 


But as this Vehemence was the Principal , * 


JJ Quality of this Orator, ſo Photivs aſſures us, /ummorum 


that thoſe Harangues he made to the People, Oraterum 


had more ,Force and Energy in them than 2 


accurata 


tentios? 


In the State by the Integrity of his Intentions, Cid. 4. 
Authoriz'd him to ſay any thing, and to ſpeak op. gen. 


to this People with Indignation and Reſent - orat. 
ment, who were of that Temper, that they 


muſt be preſs'd to their Duty. The, Sharpneſs 


this Orator us'd, and the frequent Inſtances he 


gave them of his being Angry and Enrag'd at 
chem, were not in the leaſt diſpleaſing to them, 


when they were once ſenſible that there was a 
neceſſity of waking them out of that Lethargy 
into which their natural Negligence and Idle- 


neſs had led them; and Demoſthenes, that he 


might the more ſecurely manage this ſort of 
People, who were truly Proud and Haughty, 
but withal Timorous and Cowardly, made a 
oreat Shew of his Zeal for the Good of the 
State upon all Emergencies. They had ac- 
cuſtom'd themſelves to bear his Invectives and 
Reproaches, by Reaſon of the Fruit they often 
reap'd from his good Counſels. Neither was 
he himſelf Ignorant how requiſite it was ſome- 
times to appear Angry and Severe, that he 
might be Uſeful to thoſe that heard him. 


F 4 There 
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There was nevertheleſs in his Auflere kind 
of Eloquence, a great deal of ſolid Reaſon, 


of ſound Judgment, and good Senſe, without 


any falſe Colours, without any thing that is 


weak or ſuperficial; and his Reproaches how | 
ſevere ſoever, were always taken in good 


Part, becauſe he back'd them with ſuch weigh- 


ty Reaſons and Arguments as were irreſiſtible. 


His Language was the common Dialect, having 


nothing in it that was far fetch'd, or exquiſite- 
ly Nice, and yet it was very Pure, and highly 
agreeable to the Delicacy of Taſte then pre- 
valent at Athens. But he had an Art of giving 
his Language, as plain as it was, all the Life 
and Vigour that could be; ſo that he pleas'd by 
the Vehemence of his Action. And now that 
we may the better make our Judgment of the 


Value of his Eloquence, we ſhall do well to 
obſerve the Effects it produc'd. 


| C HAP. XV. 
The Effects of Demoſthenes his Hbo— 


quence, and the Commendations the 
Ancients gave of it. 


Hough all the Men of Learning have had 

a mighty Contention amongſt them- 
ſelves, who ſhould ſpeak moſt in Commendati- 
on of this Orator; yet nothing that any of them 
have produc'd in his Praiſe, ſeems to me com- 
parable to what Lucian ſays of him by the 
Mouth of Alexander's Succeſſor, Had it not been 
for Demoſthenes, ſays King Antipater, I had = 
en 
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ken Athens with leſs difficulty than I did Thebes; 


but he was every where to oppoſe my Deſigns; he 
could by no means be ſurpriz'd, but was alone more 
formidable than whole Fleets and Armies: What 
would he have done, had he had the Command of an 
Army, or the Adminiſtration of the Publick Reve- 
nues, when Wwe found it a Matter of ſuch difficulty 
to defend ourſelves againſt the very Force and 
Power of his Words. 

King Philip reflecting how terrible this Man 
would have been, had he had any Warlick 
Command, when the Thunder of his Eloquence 
was ſo dreadful, ſays in the ſame Place, Let no 
one call the Athenians my Enemies, for I know none 
I have but Demoſthenes : It is he alone that wages 
War with me, that oppoſes my Deſigns, and fruſtrates 
all my Enterprizes. And indeed, *twas his Elo- 
quence that join'd all Greece in a League againſt 
the Macedonians, that brought the Thebans into 
the Alliance, though they were before engag'd 
to Philip; and this notwithſtanding, that Prince 
had ſent to Thebes two of his greateſt Miniſters 
of State, Amintas and Clearchus, to ſecure his 
Intereſt, and oppoſe the Deſigns of Demoſthenes, 
who was there as Envoy from the Athenians. 

So that this incomparable Perſon gave that 
Prince more Trouble, and more confounded his 
Affairs by the ſole Power of his Office, than 
the Pyreum with all its Gallies, or the united 
Force of all Greece. Nay, his Fame was ſo Zy wncur- 
d great, that as ſoon as it was known that he was / e totd 


* 
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to ſpeak in Publick, there was a great Con- Ci 
i· courſe of People from the Neighbouring Parts m- 
m to hear him. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus confeſſes, ſchenes 
n- that whenever be read one of Demoſthenes his Ora- aicturus 


16 tions, he found himſelf ſo ſtrangely mov'd, that be ſet 2 
vas not himſelf, but was wholly poſſeſs d with the 8 Cic. 
a Seirit of that Autbor; he was fully ſenſible of, and Epiſt. ad 


eh much Am. 
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much touch*d with all his Paſſions of Hatred, Anger, 
Pity, Indignation, and Hope; and all he ſaid, 


of the Goddeſs Cybele did upon her Prieſts. I am 
not ſurpriz'd at this Charm, at this Enchant- | 
ment, which fo mov'd and affected this Learn- 
ed Man, when he read Demoſthenes, for as he | 

was himſelf of a very penetrating Judgment, 
ſo he did eaſily comprehend the Reaſons, en- 
ter into the Thoughts, and take all the Views | 
of this Orator ; and by a kind of Sympathy of | 
Souls, dive as far into them as if they had been | 
his own Thoughts. And there is no one but 
will find the ſame Effects from reading the Ora- 


fame Attention and Preparation of Mind as 
this Orator did. For we cannot but be touch'd 
with them, if we are rightly diſpos'd. 
One need only be at the Trouble to read 
Plutarch, in the Life of Demoſthenes, to be ac- 
quainted with the ſtrange Effects of his Elo- 
quence. But when I had read that, nothing 
ſeem'd to me to tend more to the Honour 
and Glory of this great Man, than what Quin- 
tilian lays of him, That it was the Eloquence of 
Ciceronem Demoſthenes, that made Cicero an Orator. 
quentus ef And this is what Cicero himſelf acknowledges, 
— when he ſays, That he made it his Endeavour to 
I. 10. c. 1. follow him, but could never attain to it. 
Inſtit. I mention not the Advantage Demoſthenes 
Demoſthbe- gain'd over Python the Orator, and prime Mi. 
EY niſter of State in Philip's Court, whom Diodorus 
alind agi- Siculus fo much commends: Nor that Succeſs 
| a5? at he had againſt Hyperides and Phocion, ſo admir'd 
, monaſegui- by Plutarch; but ſhall paſs on to thoſe Com- 
, Brut. mendations the Men of Learning have given 
tis incomparable Orator. 85 


£ ; Era 


made the ſame Impreſſons upon him, as the Myſteries | 2 


tions of Demoſthenes, if he read them with the 
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Eratoſthenes in Plutarch ſays, There is ſomething 
Divine in Demoſthenes his Eloquence. Leoſtbenes 
in Lucian, aſſures us, that Demoſthenes his Diſ- 
courſes are the only ones that to him /eem to 
have any Life and Vigor in them. ' Theopbraſtus 
being aſk'd what he Fought of Demoſthenes his 
Eloquence, anſwer'd, that he found it much Su- 
perior to the Merit of the Athenians. Polyeuctes 
the great Spectian Orator, who had a Share in 
the Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs, and 
who liv*d in Theopbraſtus his Time, gives this as 

his Opinion, that Demoſthenes was the greateſt of 
Orators. Ariſtotle preſenting this great Man to 
Alexander, aſſures that Prince, that the Greatneſs Lue. in 
of his Genius, and the Force of his Eloquence had Demoſt. 
made him admire him above all others. Alexander 
the Great, call'd him the moſt Powerful of all Ora- 
tors in the Art of Perſuaſion, and ſaid, That his 
Eloquence was enchanted, becauſe he could perſuade 
to what he pleas'd. Menedemus in Cicero ſays of 
him, That he had the Art of moving the Paſſions, 
and raiſing them as he pleas d. 

Hermogenes in his Ideas, teſtifies of him, That 
the Character of this Orator, was the moſt Perfect 
and Compleat of any. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſays, 
That be ſurpaſsd in Eloguence all bis Predeceſſors, 
Succeſſors, and Contemporaries. Suidas, that he ex- 
preſs'd with a wonderful Force what he had preme- 
ditated. Cicero ſearching for a perfect Orator in 
the Idea he gives us of one, declares, that there 

is no Example, to be found of an abſolutely perfet? 
Orator but in Demoſthenes. Valerius Maximus, 
aſſures us, that his very Name alone gives us a 
Notion of all that is Great in Eloquence. Longinus 
ſtiles his Eloguence naturally Great and Sublime, 
and of the moſt conſummate Perfection. Plutarch 
and Quintilian have ſaid more on this Subject 
than all the reſt, Anjonius, in his Epiſtles to 

Symma- 
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Symmachus ſays, That never any could ever arrive 
to the Strength of Demoſthenes his Reaſonings. 

Theſe Eulogies may be oppos'd to the Inve- 
ctives of Juvenal and Sidonius, who have Re- 
proach'd Demoſthenes with the Obſcurity of his 
Birth, as if the Faculties of the Soul, and the 
natural Abilities of every Man, depended upon 
the Circumſtances of his Nativity. I paſs by 


in Silence the Commendations that have been 


given him by our Modern Writers, but cannot 
omit what one of the moſt conſiderable hath 
ſaid of him, That no one can well underſtand the 


_ whole Art of his Enthymemes and Argumentations, 


But according to the Advances they have made in 


Learning, and the Knowledge they have in Rhetorick, 


I ſhould never draw to a Concluſion, were to 


take in all that might be produc'd upon this 
Subject; what hath been already ſaid, may 
ſuffice, to give us an Idea of the extraordinary 
Worth of this Great Man, and a juſt Eſtimate 
of his Merit. | 28 | 


CHaP. XVI. 


A aradter of Cicero's Eloguence. 


XM Ever was any Perſon born in a more hap- 
N py Time for Eloquence, nor his Birth 
accompanied with more remarkable Circum- 
ſtances, than was that of Cicero. He was} de- 
ſcended of a Father, that was a Perſon of very 
— Quality, and came into the World at a 
ime, when the Government was in its moſt 
flouriſhing Condition, at a Period, when all 
Knowledge was come to its Perfection, and in 
an 
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an Age the moſt Refin'd and Poliſh'd that ever 
was. Nature, which for the moſt Part brings 
forth her Productions at all Adventures, with- 
out any Choice of Materials, or other Deſign 
than to go on in her old beaten Tract, did not 
obſerve her Rules, did not keep to her Princi- 
ples in what concern'd him; for ſhe never was 
more favourable to any one that was deſign'd 
for a perfect and moſt accompliſh'd Orator. 
She began with adorning his Body with all 
* thoſe Graces that could make him lovely, and 
with furniſhing his Mind with all thoſe natural 
Qualities that were proper to render him an 
extraordinary Perſon. His Melancholy, which, 
according to Ariſtotle, 1s the common Temper 
of great Wits, had nothing in it that was dull 
or heavy; and what is very unuſual, there 
was never any one ſingle Perſon that was Ma- 
ſter of ſo much ſolid Reaſon, and had ſo much 
Vigour and Vivacity at the ſame Time. 

He had a great Soul, a penetrating Judg- 
ment, a neat, plain, and regular, but a rich 
and fruitful Fancy, a tender Heart, a taking 
Air, a charming Delivery, a handſome Face, 
a good Voice, a pleaſing Addreſs, a command- 
ing Preſence, and a general Agreeableneſs in 
all Reſpects. Plutarch aſſures us, that he was 
ſo amiable in his tender Years, that the. Fa- 
thers of thoſe he ſtudied with, took a Delight 
in ſeeing him at School. Thoſe vaſt Stores of 
Knowledge, and thoſe immenſe Treaſures of 
Learning, with which he had, with ſo much 
Care and Labour, repleniſh'd his Mind, after 
many Years ſpent, and many Voyages under- 
taken in the Purſuit of the Polite Arts and Sci- 
ences, added Weight and Authority to all he 
propos'd, and made him ſpeak with the great- 
eſt Solidity that can be imagin'd. And indeed, 

| without 
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without this Foundation of Knowledge, Elo- 

quence is but a confus'd Heap, a mere Trifle or 

Tone, fit only to make a Noiſe in the World. 

Beſides this Solidity, which includeth ſo much 

Senſe and Prudence, he had a certain Sprite- 

lineſs of Wit, a peculiar Grace, which gave 

an Embelliſhment to all he ſaid; ſo that what- 

ever was the Product of his Imagination and 

Fancy, he gave it a fine Turn, and made it ap- 

pear in the moſt agreeable Colours. Whate- 

| | ver he treated of, whether it were the moſt 

abſtruſe Queſtions of Diale#, the moſt Barren 

| Parts of natural Philoſophy, or the moſt per- 

plex'd intricate Caſes of the Law; whatever 

came within the Compaſs of his Diſcourſe, 

though never ſo entangled, though never ſo 

ſurrounded with Difficulties, did ſtill ſhare of 

that Gayety of Spirit, of that Spritelineſs of 

Wit, and of thoſe Graces that were ſo Natural 

TH to him, For we muſt own, that never any 

one ever had the Talent of Writing ſo judici- 

ouſly and ſo agreeably at the fame Time, that 

never any one ever yet had the Art of mixing 

ſo much good Senſe, and ſo much good Wit 
together. | | ; 

He has moſt exactly drawn his own Chara- 

Cter, in that he has given us of Craſſus, whom 

he has deſfcrib'd as the moſt accompliſh'd Ora- 

Crafs ni. tor of his Time. He had, ſays he, much Gravity 

bil fatuo in his Diſcourſe, but that Gravity was free and 

feri poſe pleaſant ; he was Elegant without Affectation, be 

perfettius. had a popular Air, ſupported by the Dignity and 

3 Grandeur of his manner of Expreſſion. And in 

benen Truth, he can by no means be look'd upon to 

Marci Ci. have acted amiſs in thus drawing himſelf in the 

unis /u- Perſon of him, whom he prefer*d to all others, 

| _— and whom he look'd upon as the moſt exact 

lib 8 de Model of Eloquence. And this is the 1 * 

95 on 
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ſon why, in his Book de Oratore, he expreſſes Verſatus in 
his own Sentiments upon the Subject of Elo- , g2ue- 
quence by the Mouth of Craſſus, and ſeldom ” 
ſpeaks but in his Perſon, to give more weight Cic. in 
to what he ſays, and to authorize his Opinions. Brut. 
And as his Knowledge was Univerſal, ſo did %% 
he write equally well upon all Subjects, which \7*7*i® 
is a certain Sign of the Greatneſs, and of the diandi ge 
Excellency of his Genius, which admitting of zeribzs 
no Bounds, was capable of ſucceeding in what- © 
ſoever he engag'd in. And this alſo, is one oft. 
thoſe chief Commendations Cicero gives his|.72.c g. 
Craſſus. There are many other Things to be 
ſaid of him, were we to deſcend to Particulars. 

But after all, the principal Perfection of his 
Eloquence, was his admirable Talent of affect- 
ing the Heart upon Pathetick Subjects, by that 
wonderful Art of moving the Paſſions, the 
Ground and Foundation of which he had from zz, ,g 
Nature, and which he ſo well improv'd by a con- ud domi- 
ſtant Study of Ariſtotle's Rhetorick. For in that 5 in 
alone is the whole Artifice of Eloquence pre-. 
dominant, in that alone it diſplays itſelf in its ni 
full Luſtre and with all its Force, by the great reguzr. 
Motions and violent Impreſſions it makes in Qint. 
the Heart in ſtirring up the Paſſions. Cicero l & 4 
was Maſter of this ſort of Eloquence in ſo 
eminent a Degree, that in Caſes of high Impor- 
tance, when oy Orators were to plead, he 
had always thoſe Parts aſſign'd him, in which 
he might be moſt Patherical, becauſe he had 
greater Succeſs in that than all others of his 
Profeſſion. Brutus himſelf ſaid, That though 
Hortenſius was ſo well qualified for Eloquence, 
as to vie with Cicero, or at leaſt to oppoſe him 
in any Cauſe, and upon any Affair, were it of 
the greateſt Moment, and of the higheſt Im- 
portance yet he, without the leaſt Contenti- 


On, 
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U: plango- on, moſt freely yielded to him in the Art of 
7% Peroration, becauſe it was Cicero's Sovereign 

Mentatione 
forum com- 
pleremus. 


Perfection to be moving, and to make Impreſ- 
ſions upon the Minds of the Judges by the 


Turns of his Eloquence. And in this he had 


ſuch wonderful Succeſs, that ſometimes he 


would force Sighs and Tears from all that ſtood 


round the Bar. Theſe ſtrange Effects proceed. 
ed from a ſingular Art he had of working and 
inſinuating himſelf into the Heart through the 
Mind; where by the force of his Reaſonings, 
he- was able to ſow thoſe Seeds from whence 
thoſe ardent Motions ſprang, which he made 
uſe of to ſhake the Reſolutions of all that heard 
— | 

That he arriv'd to this Height of Perfection, 
Is principally owing to the Qualities of his Na- 
tural Temper and Diſpoſition : For he had a 
very tender Soul, and a ſoft paſſionate Air, 
In the ſecond Place, the Graces of his Delivery 
and Pronunciation, gave him a very eaſy ad- 
mittance into the Hearts of his Audience, who 


finding themſelves ſurpriz'd by ſo many Charms, 


had not the Power to make any Reſiſtence. 
But to all theſe Natural Beauties, he likewiſe 
added an infinite number of Artificial ones, 
which he diſplay*d throughout his whole Dil- 
courſe, by an Eloquence embelliſh*d+ with all 
the Figures and -Ornaments of Speech; and 
this is, what is one of the brighteſt and moſt 


reſplendent Parts of his Character : For never 


had any one Perſon in any Language ſo fluent 
a TSgue, or ſuch a Command of Words, 
Plainneſs maintain'd by a great deal of good 
Senſe, and ſupported by an Air of Majeſty, 
is, in my Opinion, the Sovereign Perfection of 
Diſcourſe. I find in the Expreſſions of the 


- Ancients, who are our trueſt Models, three 


7 | different 


: 
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ditferent Characters of Plainneſs. In Cæſir a na- 


ked Plainneſs, a pure Simplicity; in Petronius an 
affected one; and the third in Cicero, who knew 
how to chuſe a juſt Temperament between 
theſe two Extremes, in order to compleat the 
Character of Expreſſion he had form'd, which, 


8 
: 
T 


in my Opinion, is the moſt perfect of all. 


eſar is too plain, Petronius not plain enough, 


and Cicero as he ought to be. For in avoiding 
the Barrenneſs of Ce/ar, and the Affectation of 
Petronius, he new how to interweave his Or- 
naments, how to mix them with ſuch Things as 
were capable of receiving them, and how to 
cut them off from ſuch as deſerv'd them not, 
without ſoaring above his Subject; as Men of 
little Spirits, of mean and narrow Capacities, 
and as thoſe that come under the Character and 
Denomination of Juvenile Writers, are us'd to 
do; ſo that the Plainneſs of Ciceros Diſcourſe, 
is more or leſs, according as the Subject re- 
ures, | 
N His Metaphors are neither too dazling, nor 
too hard; his Diſcourſes'run eaſy and natural; 
his Connexions neither forc'd nor far fetch'd ; 
all his Figures and Orr.aments rang'd in their 
proper Places: His T houghts are great, and 
it is hard to determine whether he was more 


bappy in chuſing or in expreſſing them. ln 
fine, he never wanted in his Expreſſion any f 
thoſe Qualities that are requiſite in order to 


pleaſe or affect his Audience. 


. 


In ort, be had a greater Soul, more Wit 


and Fancy, and a larger Extent of Knowledge 
than Demoſt benes. and ſucceeded better in all 
the Kinds of Writing, And St. Auguſtin, as 
Learned as he was, never ſpeaks, but with 


* 


Viluit mi- 
Bi repente 
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. Hearts. It was in fine this Eloquence, which 
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the greateſt Admiration, of a Book which Ci. 
cero writ, upon the Love of Wiſdom, which 
bears the Title of Hortenfius; with which that 
great Father was ſo affected, that every Thing 
elſe appear'd mean and deſpicable to him, ha- 
ving conceiv'da moſt incredible Ardor, a moſt 
en for the Love of this Wiſ- 
om. . 


* * 2 


CHAP. XVII. 


The Effects of Cicero's Eloquence, and 
the Commendatious that have been 
given to it. 


JE need not wonder then, that the Ef. 
| fects of ſo Accompliſh'd an Eloquence 
were ſo wonderful;' for it was that alone, 
which without any other Help, but the Virtue 
of the Orator, rais'd him from a Man of no 
Note, and whoſe Anceſtors had bore no Civil 
Offices, to the higheſt pitch of Grandeur, and 
Omnia in- made him Maſter of the Commonwealth. It 
. crementa was that, by: which he deſerv'd the moſt glor: 
61 debut gys Title, that ever any private Perfon could 
7s nobilif. hope to be honour'd with, and which all the 
fine. Vel. Conquerors that went before him could never 
Pater. attain to: For he was call'd, the Father d 
Fri his Country; which is the moſt proper Title 


Omninn . TO x 4 
to ſatisfy. the Ambition of a Sovereign, who 
2 1 has a Soul great enough to give him a uſt pre"! 


a, tence to an entire Maſtery over the Spirits d 
Pln. Hi. Men, by eftabliſhing his Dominion in thei 


triumph 
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triumph'd over Cæſar, even then, when he re- 
turn'd from Conquering Pompey; even then, 
when he began to aſcend the Throne, and be- 


World. 

For Cicero, being now come over to Ceſar” 
Party, undertook the Defence of his Friend 
Ligarius, who was accus'd of having born Arms 
againſt Cæſar, notwithſtanding the great Ob- 
ligations he had to the contrary. Cæſar, who had 
already condemn'd him in his Heart, had-yet 
a great Curioſity to hear what Cicero could ſay 
Win his Defence, whom he had not had the Op- 
portunity of Hearing for a long Time, by Rea- 
{on of his Abſence and Buſineſs in the War, 
which was then juſt ended; and therefore, 
#hen ſome of his Friends would have diſſua- 


pon a Reſolution that is not to be ſhaken. But this 
Orator ſpoke ſo bravely in the Defence of his 
Friend, that he mov'd the Heart of Cæſar, 
notwithſtanding all the Reſiſtance he could 
ake. And Citero, having mention'd ſome- 
hing to Cæſar's Praiſe, that happen'd in the 
Battel of Pharſalia; that Prince Land a ſud- 
den and ſtrange Commotion all over him, fo 
hat, as if he had been enchanted, he let ſome 


ommend him; and though he had taken u 
rm- Reſolution before-hand, of not being o- 
ercome by the Eloquence of this powerful 
Vrator, yet was he at laſt forc'd by his Rhero- 
ick to pardon Ligarius. £70 
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come Maſter of the greateſt Empire in the 
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ded him from it, his Anſwer was, What matter Plutarch. 
it? Let us bear bim, for I have already enter'd in Cic. 


Papers drop which he had in his Hands. In N“ foes 
ine, he could not reſiſt ſuch powerful Charms, ie] 
or that ſubtle Artifice, that fine and delicate 9% 


Manner, which the Orator made uſe of to Liz. - 
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1 mention not a Favour like this, which Ci. 
cero obtain'd for King Deiotarus, and for his 
Friend Marcellus of the fame Emperor, who 
was ſo entire a Maſter of his own Reſoluti- 
ons, and ſo difficult to be perſuaded to any 
Thing. We need only look-into the Comments 
Freigius has made, and that with wonderful 
Method, upon the Orations of Cicero, in order 
to give an Aecount of the particular Succeſs of i 
every one of them, to learn the Power of his 
Eloquence. But 1 paſs by all the many In- 
ſtances that may be given, to haſte on to that 
Remarkable one of Catiline's Conſpiracy, by 
which he acquir'd ſo much Glory. 
Lucius Sergius Cataline, was a Roman of great 
Quality, but of a very dangerous Spirit, by 
* Reaſon of an intimate Union of the greatell 
Virtues, with the greateſt Vices. He had 
great Thoughts, and vaſt Defigns, a hardned 
and obdurate Heart, a Soul confirm'd in Impie- 
ty, a ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitution : He 
was temperate, very watchful, and always up- 
on Action; never caſt down by adverſe For- 
rune, cloſe and diſſembling, by an Affectati 
on of Frankneſs and Candor, ſubtle without 
the leaſt Appearance of; Cunning, and neve! 
doing any Thing without Deſign. . He was Lt 
beral of whatever: he had even to Prodigality, 
and infatiably Covetous of what he had not. 
He had made himſelf Maſter of a fort of Elo 
quence, proper to harangue Malecontent 
with, and to colour over and maintain tht 
moſt wicked Practices. He had an Art d 
promoting his Enterprizes, by engaging bk 
Perſon for the Conſequence of any Undert 
king; and there was nothing that he engag'! 
in, but he might have purſued more Home 


had he had but Conduct and Reſolution enoug 
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to weary out the Obſtinacy of his ill Fortune. 
For never was any Perſon more brave and da- 
ring, and at the ſame Time more unfortunate 
than Catiline, | | 

An Enemy of this Importance, who had en- 
gaged all the moſt conſiderable, and indeed 
the moſt extravagant part of the Youth of Rome 
on his Side, ſtarting up againſt Cicero, at a Time 
when Pompey was engaged in a long and trou- 
bleſome War, againſt the Kings of Pontus and 
Armenia. . So that Rome was then unprovided 
of Forces, and exhauſted of all her Wealth by 
the Luxury of the Times; and moit Peoples 
Minds and Affections, whom Sylla's Dictator- 
ſhip had lately ſhaken and diſturb'd, were till 
Unſettled and Fluctuating. oj 

In ſo croſs a Conjuncture of Affairs as this, 
did this Turbulent Seditious Fellow, having 
found all Ty/cany and great part of Lombardy 
inclineable ra a Revolt, appear a Candidate 
for the Conſulſhip, which he put up far, in 
the Name and upon the Credit of Ce/ar, who 
had engag'd himſelf in this Deſign, the more 
to Countenance and Authorize him. Theſe 
his Pretenſions were likewiſe ſupported by ſe- 
veral Perſons of Quality, who declar'd them- 
ſelves more openly than Cz/ar; for that Prince 
underſtood fo well, haw to behave himſelf in 
Affairs of this Nature, which were generally 
very hazardous, that he never engag'd, but 
when he had Numbers to engage him; but 
when he ſaw ſo many already declar'd, as took 
away all poſſibility of Danger to himſelf, what- 
ever happen' d; fo that, tho' he had a Share in 
oft of the ill Practices that were put in Exe- 
ution againſt the State in bis Time, yet he 
boſe his Side with ſo much Caution and Pru- 
icnce, that he never was ſurpriz d in any one 
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of the Conſpiracies; and this made Cato ſay of 
Unum ex him, That of all thoſe that had contriv'd any Plot 
omnibus againſt the State, Cæſar was the only One that 


Celan came ſoberly to deſtroy the Commonwealth, the on- 


| — one that. endeavour d its Overthrow with Mo- 


. publicam deration and Conduct. 

Jobrium Cicero, had nothing to oppoſe to this horrid 

Se . Conſpiracy, but the Power of his Eloquence, 
In . . . 

Jul. Czfr. Which alone brought it to nought, without a- 


ny other Succours but what were ſupply'd him 


from a firm undaunted Reſolution. For ha- 


ving made Lentulus and Cethegus the two chief 


of the Conſpirators, that were then to be found 


in Rome, his Priſoners, he gave Orders to have 

them beheaded before him. The People were fo 

. ſurpriZ'd at this bold Action, that, by the Advice 

of Catulus, who was then Preſident of the Se- 

nate, together with that of Cato, they decreed 

ſuch publick Honours to their Deliverer, as 

were beyond all Example, And it was upon 

this Account, that Cicero, by his unfeign*d Zeal 

and unſhaken Courage, merited that Glorious 

Name, of be Father of his Country; which has 

ſince been the proudeſt Title, with which the 

Vanity of Emperors have been much tranſpor- 

ted, and with which their Creatures have al- 

ways flatter'd and cajoPd them. After ſo 

brave an Action, upheld and maintain'd by the 

whole Force of his Eloquence, all the Party 

was ſo diſpirited, that Cataline was fain to quil 

Rome, the People beginning ta be inflam*d with 
Indignation againſt him. | 

Nontay- And upon the Actount of this glorious Adi 

fect 1 on, Rome was more beholding to her Conſul, 

mulus, as her Deliverer, than to Romulus as her Bull 

guantam der; ſeeing her Being firſt Founded, was 4 

_ E Thing of mere Chance, but her Preſervation, a 

Liv. is ſuck @ critical Juncture, was the Effect of th 
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moſt Prudent and Generous Conduct that was 
ever known. The War which the Common- 
wealth engag'd in againſt Antony, who, by rea- 
ſon of his Conſulſhip, had graſp'd the whole 
Government into his Hands, and the Raiſing 
of young Oavius, were as wonderful Effects of 
Cicero's Eloquence, as the Preſervation of the 
State, from the Ruine it was threatned with 
by Catiline's Conſpiracy. | | 

And indeed, in this particular, this Orator 
did more than he himſelf intended; for he 


deſign'd nothing in raiſing OZavius, but the 


Deſtruction of Antony: But the great Things he 
ſaid in Commendation of the Virtues of that 
young Man, plac'd him ſo high in the Eſteem 
and Value of the People, that it immediately 
rais'd him to greater Degrees of Honour, than 
ever Antony enjoy'd; and that Advantage over 
Pompey, which coſt Czar ſo much Bload in the 
Plains of Phar/alia, was not ſo great as that 
which Cicero's Eloquence alone gave Ofavins 
over Antony. For this young Man had ſo much 
Diſcretion, as to make uſe of Cicero's Nomina- 
tion of him for Conſul, and of the Publick 
Employments he put him upon, as ſo many 
Steps and Advances to the Empire; a Deſign 
which Cæſar compaſs'd with ſo much Difficul- 
ty, tho' he had the moſt Experienc'd of the 
Roman Legions to aſſiſt him, and, had the 
Command of the Forces of the greateſt part of 
the World, who, inſpir'd by his Valour, might 
have been put upon any Attempt, in Favour 
of their Prince. | 

The Reputation of Cicero's Eloquence was 
ſo great, when Beſtia and Metellus were Tri- 
bunes, that both of them us'd their urmoſt In- 
tereſt to hinder him from ever Speaking in 
Publick, becauſe of the too great Power he had 


in Perſuading. G 4 I ſhall 
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1 ſhall not here ſtay, to tranſcribe at length 

the Opinion of all the Men of Learning, upon 

the Eloquence of this admirable Orator, which 

would be very tedious, when there are none 

but have eminently ſignaliz'd themſelves by the 

very Praiſes they have given of this great Man. 

But I cannot omit the Teſtimony of the two 

_ firſt Cefars, and of ſome others which are too 

conſiderable to be pelsd by. Julius Ceſar, as 

Quintilian reports, fays, that Cicero Triumph'd 

oftner, by Virtue of his Eloquence, than all the refs 

of the Romans by their Arms. Auguſtus in Plu- 

tarcb, ſays, that he was a very great Qrator, Hor. 

+ tenſius aſſures us, that Ciceros chief Talent lay in 

moving the Hearts of his Audience, which is 

the greateſt Commendation that can be given 

Vir natus an Orator. Aufidius Baſſus ſays, that his Elo- 

— 1 quence was ſo extraordinary, that He jeem'd 

em. Born for the Safety and Preſervation of the Com- 

Deleftari monwealth, Titus Livius, in a Fragment of bis 

ante Eum which we find in Senecas Declamations, ſays, 

Bro 2 * that ue ver any Perſon bad gain' d ſo much Admirati- 

minem ve- On by his Eloquence as Cicero; that he was happy 

rd poſſis, in his Works, and in the Recompence and Reward 

ui aut ab of them. Paterculus, that no one could be a Ma- 

1 on "ter of Eloquence to Perfection, but he that had been 

4255 »;. Converſant with Cicero. Pliny, the Hiſtotian, 

derit. Hiſt. that no Body is to be compar'd to him, Quintillian, 

11. amongſt many other Commendations of him, 

_— with which his Books are full, declares, that 

ee, this great Man was a Gift ſent from Heaven, in 

ftus. Hit. whom Eloquence took a Delight to diſplay all it 

Nat. Prof Power, and to unfold all its Riches and that ii 
<oas a Shame not to yield, when be perſuaded. 

I mention not that famous Epigram, which 
Catullus made in Praiſe of Cicero Eloquence, 
nor what Juvenal ſays, in Commendation of 
him in the eighth Satyr; Martial in the * 
I. | | an 
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and fifth Books of his Epigrams; Cornelius Se- 
perus, in his Poem, Pliny the younger in his 
Epiſtles, and St. Jerome in his Epiſtles to Ve- 
votian, and in many other Places of his Works. 

I ſhall paſs over in Silence, the Elogies of Au- 
elius Victor, Caſſiodorus, and of an infinite Num- 
ber of others, who have done themſelves Im- 
mortal Honour, by the Praiſes they have given 
of this great Man. This is what I had to ſay 
n particular, what I had to remark more di- 
ſtinctly, of the different Characters of the Elo- 
quence of Demoſthenes and Cicero, I come now + 
to draw the Compariſon between theſe two 
Characters, which is the Principal Deſign of 
the whole Diſcourſe. 


— — * * LI 2 


— 


CHAP. XVIII. 

A Compariſon of the Characters of the 
2 Orators. 

8 we pretend to decide any Thing, in 
order to reconcile thoſe that have de- 
clar'd themſelves in Favour of either of theſe 
two Orators, it will he very proper to eſtabliſh 
this undeniable Maxim, that, tho“ every Thing 
hath but one metaphyſical Truth, yet it may 
have ſeveral Degrees of Perfection and Good- 
neſs, which may conſiſt in very different Qua- 
lifications; and this is what may ſufficiently 
Authorize the ſeveral Reliſhes of Men, and 
juſtify the various Judgments they make of 
Things. For every Perfection may have in its 
Kind, different Degrees, and be of a large Ex- 


tent, but the Truth of it cannot admit of that 
Latitude, 
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ent Ora- both of them accompliſdd in their Way, tho each if 


- oris, in a. ting the Prize to either; ſeeing both the one, 


— 


90 A Compariſon of 
Latitude, which being a perfect Conformity 
of our Apprehenſions to the Object, muſt 9 
neceſſity, be ſtill and for ever the ſame. 

But, if this Maxim be found to be true in 
other Things, it will prove much more fo in 
Eloquence, which requires ſo great a Number 
of different Qualities, in order to its Perfect. 
on. And this, without doubt, was the Rex 
ſon, why Cicero makes Brutus obſerve, that 
tho' Cotta and Sulpitius were both Orators in 
Perfection, yet their Talents were vaſtly dif. 
ferent, For Sulpitius his Sovereign Excel. 
lency, conſiſted in the Force and Vehemence 

O nag of his Diſcourſe, whereas that of Cotta wa 
nam, in- all Sweetneſs and Gracefulneſs; whereupon, 
= F Brutus ſpeaking of them cries out, O the admi- 
2 hs, rable Art of Eloquence, which has ſo great an Ex. 
cum ſummi tent of Perfection] for Cotta and Sulpitins were 


no 


———_—— 
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tores, duæ ö 
DS them wanted ſome conſiderable Qualifications. And 


me altera this is what makes Cicero confeſs, That there ma 
alteri di- be two accompliſb'd and perfect Orators, tho they 
uit. Brut. 3% of very different Characters. Becauſe there arc 


In alert, in Eloquence, as in all other Things, Beautic 

47 — of vey different Kinds. N 

gui inter ſe So that, according to this Principle, we may 

AMHnile judge between Demoſthenes and Cicero, without 
nt. bid. giving the Preference, either to one, or the 


In aliis © a , : 
— other; and decide their Merit, without alot- 


Hiis venu- and the other, are in their Kinds Sovereign) 

Has. Ibid. Perfect. I ſhall therefore remark the Diffe 

rences that may be obſerv'd in the Compariſon 
of theſe two great Perſons. | 

As for Invention, which is the firſt of thoſe 

Natural Qualities that are neceſſary to an O. 

- 'rator, it is difficult to determine, which 0 


them had moſt, ſince they both were ae” 
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for it, in ſo vaſt and elevated a Degree, and in 
ſo extraordinary a Manner. But as the Fancy 
gives the Invention all thoſe fine Turns, which 
ſo Beautify and Adorn it: So Cicero having a 
more pleaſant, and a more agreeable Imagina- 
tion, had by conſequence a finer Invention. 
Their Judgments ſeem to have been equally 
ſolid ; there 1s. nothing to be found in them 
that is either falſe, or built upon a wrong 
Foundation; all is Real and Subſtantial, and 


quence to their Solidity, and ſtrictly obſerv'd 


teaches us, that Perſuaſion is effetted, by giving aNa- 
tural turn to the moſt common things. And theſe com- 
mon things are order*d by them both, in ſo excel- 
lent a manner, as can admit of no Exceptions. 


Tongue, allows himſelf a great deal of Harſh- 


keeps cloſer to the Purity of his Language. 
His way of Expreſſion is more Modeſt, accor- 
ding to the Character of the Latin Tongue, 
and the Diction of Demoſthenes, more Elegant 
and Delicate; but the Delicacy of Cicero, is 
neither ſoft nor effeminate, as Seneca obſerves. 
Both of them are equally ſtrong and powerful 


he calls the Image of a great Soul. 
Their Thoughts, and Expreſſions are Stron 


Creeping, or that is Flat and Inſipid: And 
are always attended with a Character peculiar 
to them, always accompanied with a certain 
Air of Majeſty, which ſo much diſtinguiſhes 
them from all other Orators, But 


70 


they both equally knew the Art of adding Elo- 


that Precept of Ariſtotle, in his Rhetorick, who 


neſs in his Words, which Cicero avoids, who * 


in the Sublime, and in that Elevated way of 
Diſcourſe, which Longinus treats of, and which 


and Noble, having nothing in them that 1s 


Their Expreſſions are proper, pure, and neat, p,,,,;,,,, 
without the leaſt Affectation. Tho' Demoſt- genes Græ- 


benes, by reaſon of the Copiouſneſs of the Greek co l. 


Quint. 
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- But as the Genius of Cicero was more Univer: 
ſal than that of Demoſthenes, and his Learning 
of a greater Extent, and his Character more 
general; ſo had he the Advantage over him, 
of leaving no kind of Eloquence unpractis'd, 
no Parts of Oratory, wherein he had not ex- 
ercisd himſelf, as I obſerv'd before. 
Demoſthenes had coufin'd himſelf to the Buſi- 
neſs of the State, and of the Bar, that is, to the 
Judiciary and Deliberative Parts of Eloquence, 
and ſcarce ever writ any Thing in the Demon- 
ſtrative. For the Commendations he gives 
Chabrias the General, in his Oration againſt i 
Leptinus, are languid and faint, in Compari. 
ſon of thoſe which Cicero gave Pompey, in his 
Oration for the Manilian Law. Libanius alſo 
pretends, that the Funeral Oration upon thoſe 
that were kill'd at Cheronea, which is to be 
found amongſt Demoſthenes his Works, is not 
his, becauſe the Style of it is too low. He af. 
firms the ſame of the Oration of Love, becauſe 
it is too ſoft and Effeminate, and not agreea- 
ble to his ordinary Style. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
is alſo of the ſame Opinion, who, likewife ob- 
ſerves, that Demoſthenes his Periods are very 
e Round and Harmonious, and of a very regu- 
pleraſpue lar Number; in which Cicera comes not behind 
arbitror fi. him in my Opinion. 1 
cn, The Deſignof the Diſcourſe, the Order, Di- 
"im d. Viſions and Arguments, and all that any Way 
ridendi, depend upon the Invention, are much alik? 
præparas- in both theſe Orators; and that, becauſe they 
4, breban both had refolv'd to follow no other Pattern, 
1 but that af Nature, which is the only Rule. we 
' denique muſt Gavern ourſelves by in all theſe Matters. 
g Hut if we would Succeed; and as they bath. pro- 
Mventis- ceeded upon the fame Plan, fo is there but lit- 
ir. An tie Difference ta be found between them, in Re- 
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lation to things of this Nature. Not but that 
in the Argumentations of Cicero, his Logick 
ſeems more Exact, and leſs Intricate than that 
of Demoſthenes. It is alſo probable, that the 
Art of Syllogiſm, which Cicero had Studied with 
ſo much Application from Ariſtotlè“s Logick, 
was not ſo much in Practice in Demoſthenes his 
Time, whoſe Argumentations being only plain 
Enthymemes, were more Natural, and more 
Agreeable to the Vehemency of his Paſſion, 
which was very Preſſing and Urgent.' And 
his Art of deducing particular Conſequences 
from univerſal Principles, which Ariſtotle re- 
duc'd into a Method, and which Freigius has 
ſo well Collected out of Cicero, is much more 
Inſinuating, and ſuitable to his manner of 
Writing. k / 

Amidſt theſe Reſemblances, theſe are the 
chief Differences to be , met with between 
theſe two Orators. Demoſthenes: always takes 
things in a higher Tone than Cicero, and is more 
Paſſionate; He is likewiſe more Grave and 
Serious, he ſets about his Buſineſs reſolutely, 
and Purſues things with Courage, without 
having any Reſpect of Perſons, no not, though 
they were Crown'd Heads. As ſoon: as ever 
he was got into his Office, he treated Philip 
with Scorn and Contempt, without the leaſt 
regard, either to his Perſon or his Crown; 
Nay, he does as it were. Degrade him, and 
Strip him of all his Honours, that he may treat 
him like a private Perſon, for he calls him The 
Man of Macedonia, He likewiſe delights ſome- 
times, out of an Auſterity of Morals, which 
was Natural to him, to humble the Pride and 
Haughtineſs of the Athenians, who were ſo Jea- 
lous of their Authority. And as his Peeviſh 
Cholerick Temper was Viſible in all he faid, 

ee 
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Rigetejus ſo did he give himſelf up ſo entirely to the im- 


| __ Oratio, ni- 
11 Bil in illa 


placidum 


nibil lene. 


petuous Current of his Humours, that it was 
but very ſeldom that he was Cool, and with- 
out Paſſion, when he ſpoke. is Diſcourſe is 


Sen. Cont. Rough and Harſh, and never Smooth or Moderate, 
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Cicero 1s a greater Maſter of himſelf, and of 
all his Paſſions; he manages his Auditors to 
berter Advantage, and takes more gentle Mea- 
ſures; he has nothing that is Rude, nothing 
that is Surly and Rough, but is pleaſant and 

ecable, even in his Anger and Indignation, 
and has the Art of Pleaſing in whatever he 
ſpeaks. It was he that firſt made the Romans 
ſenſible of the Pleaſures of Eloquence, as Plu- 
zarch obſerves of him in his Life, and that knew 
how to make that moſt delightful and pleaſant, 


that was moſt honeſt. 


Demoſthenes diſcovers in every Reaſon that 
preſents itſelf to him, all that is Solid and Sub- 
ſtantial in it; and has the Art of ſetting it 
forth in its full Strength and Vigour. Cicero, 
beſides this Solidity, which never eſcapes him, 
does likewiſe lay hold on all that is agreeable 


and engaging, and never fails of his Aim in the 


Purſuit of it. The Torrent of Demoſthenes his 
Eloquence is ſo violent and rapid, his Rea- 


- ſonings ſo cloſe and ſo numerous, his whole 


Manner of Writing, has in it a Height ſo like 
Rocks and Precipices, as Longinus expreſſes it, 
that it is great Difficulty to follow him. Where- 
as Cicero forces his Auditors to go before him; 
he ſo moves the Minds of thoſe he ſpeaks to, 
and ſo affects their Hearts by his different 
Movements, that they gueſs before-hand what 
he has next to ſay, and in a Manner prevent 
him. And when he firſt begins to ſpeak of 
any thing, they find which Way he tends by 
his Addreſs, and by the Methods he makes " 
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of, to let them know from whence he comes. 
So well he knew all the Springs and Turnings 
of the Heart of Man; and this was his great 
Art and chief Maſter- piece. 

Thus, that we may diſtinguiſh the Chara- 
cters of theſe two Orators by their real Diffe- 
rences, we may affirm, according to my Opini- 
on of the Matter, that Demoſtbenes, by the Im- 
petuouſneſs of his Temper, and the Force of 
his Arguments, and the Vehemence of his 
Pronunciation, was more preſſing than Cicero: 
As Cicero, by his ſoft and gentle Way, by his 
ſmooth inſinuating and paſſionate Movements, 
and by all his natural Graces, is more affecting 
than Demoſthenes. The Greet ſtruck upon the 
Mind, by the force of his Expreſſion, and the 
Ardour and Violence of his Declaiming: The 
Roman made his Paſſage to the Heart, by cer- 
tain pleaſing and imperceptible Charms, which 
were Natural to him, and which he had A- 
dorn'd with all the Art Eloquence is capable 
of, One dazled the Mind, by the Splendour 
of his Lights, and brought a Diſorder upon the 
Soul, by ſurprizing the Underſtanding ; and 
the Inſinuating Genius of the other, by plea- 
ling and delightful Paſſages, would: ſlide into 
the very Heart, He had an Art of entring in- 
to the Intereſts, and of falling it with the In- 
clinations, Paſſions and Opinions of thoſe that 
heard him. 

And in this Diſtinction, I believe, may be 
found the Explication of that Paſſage of Lon- 
ginus in his Compariſon between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, a Fragment of which is ſtill left, 
and which it would not be eaſy to underſtand, 
without, the Light of this Obſer vation. For, 
at firſt View, that Similitude of Lightning, 
which he makes uſe of to jexpreſs the Elo- 
; quence - 
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quenee of Demoſthenes, and that of a great Fire, 
to Which he compares the Eloquence of Cicerr, 
gives us no very diſtinct Idea of the Difference 
between their Characters. One would ima. 
gine, that he meant no more, than that the 
Eloquence both of the one and the other, was 
ſo Powerful, that nothing could reſiſt it. Th: 
Eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays he, is a Whirl. 
wind, and a Clap of Thunder, that overturns all 
things, and that of Cicero, like 4 great Fim, 
which devours all things. So that Violence and 
Impetuouſneſs make up the Character of De. 
moſtbenes his Eloquence; and the Progreſs of a 
great Fire, which advances by Degrees toge- 
ther with the Heat and Inſinuating Virtue of 
Fire, are the Principal Qualities of Ciceros 


The Grecian breaks out like Thunder: The 


Per fect and entire, but the greateſt part of it is 


Roman warms and inflames like a great Fire, 
And therefore Longinus adds, that Demoſthenes 
never faiPd of Succeſs, when he was to ſtrike 
Terror into the Minds of his Audience, and to 
work upon them, by ſtrong Repreſentations 
and violent Motions. But when it was necel- 
ſary to go to the very Heart, and to Inſtnuate 
ones ſelf into the Mind, by all thoſe Graces 
and pleaſing Charms, which Eloquence is Mt- 
ſtreſs of; then it was, that Cicero's Art was Tri- 
umphant, and that his diffus'd enlarged Dif- 
courſe, ſucceeded far better than Demoſthenes 


his more cloſe and conciſe Style; and the one 


is no more prevalent by the Eclat, the ſur— 


prizing Strength of his Reaſons, than the other 


is by the warming and affecting Motions he 
raiſes. , | 
We ſhould have learnt much more of this 


Matter from this Judicious Critick, were the 


Place where he makes this Compariſon but 


loſt, 
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loſt, to the no ſmall Diſſatisfaction of his In- 
terpreters. But however, he ſays enough to 
eſtabliſh that Diſtinction J have made between 
their manner of Writing; which I find likewiſe 
conformable to Plutarch's Opinion, who in his 
Compariſon of theſe two Orators, ſays, that 
Demoſthenes is, throughout all, conciſe and cloſe, and 
every where very preſſing, without the leaſt Orna- 
ment of Beauty, whilſt Cicero ſcatters his Graces 
throughout his Diſcourſe, and is every where pleaſing 
and agreeable. Pbiloſtratus in his Lives of the Sect. 28; 
Sophiſters, and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus in his 
Epiſtle to his Friend Ammeus, paſs the ſame 
Judgment on Demoſthenes, and Longinus pre- 
tends, that he has always ſomething hard in his 
Style. | 

Bur in thus diſtinguiſhing between the dif- 
ferent Qualities of the Eloquence of theſe two 
Orators, we muſt come to ſome Temperament, 
to ſome Agreement, and admit of a Limitation 
too: For Cicero tho' he was generally moving 
and affecting, could, when it was requilite, 
add ro his Natural Sweetneſs, ſo much Paſſion 
and Indignation as his Subject requir'd, or the 
moft Tranſported Spirit was capable of; as ap- 
pears in the Orations he made againſt Verres, 
Piſo, Chdins, Vatinius, Catiline, and Antony. 
Demoſthenes likewiſe, is not ſo abſolutely given 
to be Violent and Paſſ,onate, but that he can 
fometimes be as Soſt and Gentle, as Movin 
and as Aﬀecting, as we may ſee in ſome Par: | 
lages of his Olynthiacs, in the Oration about the 
Liberty of che Rodians, in the Defence of 
Diaphites, and that of Cteiphon, and in the Ora- 
tion againſt Midias, though the Principle Chara- 
Cer of this laſt is Vehemence. But ſeeing the 
Genius of Demoſthenes, his Nature, his Art, his 
Auſterity of Morals, and his Action, igclin'd 

| r him 


im to be preſſing and violent; and all the 


him pleaſe and affect; I am of Opinion, that 
we may diſtinguiſh them by theſe two diffe- 


than that of Demoſthenes, he knew better how 


Who always pleaſes, and by the Pleaſure he 
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Natural Qualities of Cicero, were ſuch as made 


rent ways of Writing, in which conſiſt their 
Sovereign Perfection, and their Eſſential Cha- 
rafter. And it was, without doubt, for this Rea- 
ſon, as much as out of Inclination and Com- 
pliance with the Natural Bent and Tendency of 
his Affections, that Demoſthenes dealt more in Ac- 
cuſations than Cicero. For he hardly ever under- 
took the Defence of any one, his ſevere Hu- 
mour leading him to the direct contrary. And 
Cicero accus'd but very few Perſons, for his Na- 
ture was more inclin'd to Sweetneſs, to Pity 
and Compaſſion, and it was againſt his Will, 
whenever he accus'd any Man, as he himſelf 
tells us. | . 

Yet Cicero's Genius being more Univerſal 


to turn himſelf to all things, how to transform 
himſelf as he pleas'd, and to act any Cha- 
racter. He underſtood likewiſe, by a ſecret 
Art peculiar to him alone, how far to urge 
and purſue a thing, when it was requiſite to 
be very preſſing; which in my Opinion, De- 
moſthenes, by indulging himſelf too much in 
the Bent of his Inclinations, did not obſerve, 
and in which it was very eaſy to exceed, For 
no Body delights in being continually Impor- 
tun'd and Preſs'd, but every one is always dif 
pos'd to be mov'd and affected with what 1s 
pleaſing, and to be entertain'd with what 1 
agreeable. And this was Cicero's great Talent, 


affects us with, inſpires into us what Senti 
ments he will. It is this agreeable Air, which 


being diffus'd, and ſpread through all he ſays 
| ; con- 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
konſtitutes that ſweet obliging and engaging Elo- 
quence, which has ſuch powerful Charms. | 

But beſides that Demoſthenes had nothing in 


his Nature, that was tender and compaſſionate, 
but was all Harſhneſs and Severity, the Laws 


of his Country prohibited him from making uſe - 


of any thing that was moving and affecting, as 
I have before obſerv'd. So that he was cold and 


languid in his Perorations, which are commonly 


no mote than plain Concluſions of what he was 
about, or at beſt, but ſo many meer Wiſhes, 
ſo many Vows and ſolemn Supplications for 
the Glory and Intereſt of his Countrey, which 
he made with Fervency, to give ſome kind of 
Life and Vigour to the Concluſions of his Dif- 
courſes, 


* — 
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C HAP. XIX. 
WW bich of the tuo Ways of Writing is 
the beſt in order to Perſuade, 


T will be no hard Matter, by what I have 
remark*d upon Eloquetice in general, to de- 
termine, which of the two Ways of bares, 
lo remarkable in theſe two Authors, is the moſt 

preferable. | | | | 
The Orator who perſuades moſt, is, without 
all doubt, the moſt Eloquent. And being we 
perſuade but in proportion as we pleaſe, the 
Art of Perſuaſion being one and the ſame with 
hat of Pleaſing, as Quintilian obſerves ; we thay 
enture to affirm, that Cicero, who pleaſes more 
han Demoſthenes, ought, in this particular at 
aſt; to be eſteem'd more Eloquent than he; 
3 H 2 | Atid 
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And if there be a double Art of Perſuaſion, one 
that works upon the Mind and Underſtanding, 
and another upor! the Heart and Will; we may 
proceed to examine which 1s the moſt proper 
for Eloquence. | 

The Perſuaſion of the Underſtanding is ef- 
fected by a dazling Luſtre of much Light, and 
by a violent impulſe of Reaſons, which the 
Mind cannot reſiſt, It works in a certain ele- 
vated Manner, and with ſuch a Force and Vio- 
lence, as ſurprizes and confounds the Faculties, 
according to the Obſervation of Ariſtotle. But 
the Perſuaſion ofthe Heart, is produc'd by thoſe 
Graces and pleaſing Charms, which captivate 
the Will, and entertain it ſo delightfully, that 
it is pleas'd in forſaking its own Reſolutions, 
and in loſing its Liberty. For as the Under- Ml 
ſanding does not aſſent to any thing but the Evi 
dence of Reaſon, and is guided only by thoſe 
Lights, which are moſt illuminating; ſo neither 
can the Will yield it ſelf to any thing but what 
is moſt agreeable and moſt pleaſing. It never 
ceaſes to act voluntarily in ſubmitting its Liber 
ty to the Pleaſure that carries it away, becauſe 
in that it follows the Bent of its own Inclination, 
which is to be pleas'd. 
It is enough, that one have one's Senſes in due 
Order to be mov*dat the Heart; but no one can 
be perſuaded in his Underſtanding,. unleſs he 
enjoy his Reaſon in Perfection, that is, is able 
to underſtand the Force of a Conſequence. S0 
that the Orator, that makes it his chief Buſinels 
to pleaſe, in order to perſuade, goes a ſurer wa 
to work than he who ſtrives to do it only by 
Conviction, - becauſe every Body is capable 0 
being affected with what is pleaſant, 
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It is without doubt for this Reaſon, that, ac- Q pro” 
cording to the Opinion of Cicero, the Multitude — 
are better Judges of Eloquence, than the Lear- 2 4 — 
ned. For beſides that, the People are not pre- andum. 

offeſt with thoſe Sentiments and Notions, about Cic. in 

which the Learned World diſpute, they judge, Brut. 
as we may ſay, according to the Heart, which 

is leſs Subject to be impos'd upon than the Un- 
derſtanding, which ſuffering it ſelf to be dazled 
with falſe Lights, is liable to take things other- 

wiſe than they really are: Whereas, the Heart, 
which judges only according to what it feels, 
cannot be miſtaken ; for *tis impoſſible it ſhould 
have any Impreſſion made upon it, but from 
what is. really and actually in the very thing 

it ſelf it receives it from. Only natural and 

true Beauties affect this, when falſe and appa- 

rent ones pleaſe the Underſtanding, whoſe Re- 

liſh of things is not ſo pure and uncorrupted as 

that of the Heart. 

And this Eloquence, which works upon the Cui Srcra- 
Underſtanding, is no more than a bare ſimple 7 4 
Inſtruction, not a true Rhetorick, like that — F. 
which Socrates mentions in Plato. And though 4 faculta- 
there be ſome Minds on which nothing will zen tribuit 
work but the Force of Reaſon, and which muſt Wintil- 
be convinc'd before they can be perfuaded ; yet © * © 15 
think it not proper to be always preſſing and 
urging ; for certain it is, that we are more wit- 
ling to yield our ſelves up to a eaſie and gentle, 
than to a fierce and haughty Conqueror. And 
this is the Reaſon why ==. who makes his 
Neſtor a Maſter of Eloquenee in Perfection, gives 
him Sweetneſs as the Principal Character of his 
Eloquence. | 

However, that Eloquence which works 
upon the Underſtanding, has more glorious 
Effects, than that which affects the Heart. A 
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Heart that is affected, is no ſuch Subject for 


the Triumph of an Orator, as a convicted 


Mind, as the Underſtanding humbled and 
brought into Subjection; and that kind of Per- 
ſuaſion, that ſtrikes upon that, makes a more 
laſting Impreſſion, becauſe that Reaſon which 
Mi au. gave the ſtroke ſtill continues the ſame, But 


r areſeit that which touches the Heart, vaniſhes with 


r the Heat of that Paſſion that produc'd it, be- 

:& . cauſe all things that proceed from Paſſion, are 

very tranſient. In fine as the Oppoſition made 

by the Underſtanding, is overcome with greater 

Difficulty than that Reſiſtance we meet with 

from the Will, ſo is Paſſion leſs powerful to 
perſuade than Reaſon. 

x4 Rhet. This tempeſtuous Sort of Eloquence, which, 

& * Ariſtotle ſays, cauſes Trouble and Confuſion in 

our Minds, by ſubyerting our Opinions, and 

ſubduing our Reaſon, never begins its Marches 

but with Noiſe and Tumult, its Stroaks dazzle 

and ſurprize like Lightning, and ſmite like 

Thunder; it is like thoſe Whirlwinds which 

overturn the talleſt Trees with as great eaſe ag 

the low and humble Reed. Such was Demoſthe- 

nes his Eloquence, who had the Art of making 

himſelf Maſter of the Minds and Affections of 

the moſt fierce, inconſtant and untractable 

People, that ever was in the World. This mu- 

tinous Populacy, jealous of the Merits of any 

one that diſtinguiſh*d himſelf in their Common- 

wealth, did tubmit their Reaſon to that of 

Demoſthenes, who forc'd them to bend under the 

Weight and Preſſure of ſo great and irreſiſtable 

Power and Authority. The Truth is, the 

Eloquence of Cicero charms the Mind, but the 

Qratory of Demoſthenes aſtoniſhes ir, the one 

commands- our Love and Admiration, the 

other eur Fear and Obedience, After all, "ts 

yery 
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very hard to determine which is of the greateſt 

Advantage to an Orator. Were I to ſpeak to 

Perſons of a ſuperior Order to my ſelf, I ſhould 

chuſe to pleaſe like Cicero; if to People of an 

inferior Rank, I ſhou'd fright them like Demo- 

ſthenes, However, ſince this Diſtinction which 

I have made between theſe two Orators, will 

not decide the Controverſy, nor give either of 

them the Preference; I ſhall leave the debate to 

the Management of thoſe who have ſo good an 

Opinion of themſelves, as to think themſelves 

able to engage in it; and only add a Word or 

two out of Sydonius, which does more parti- 

cularly, and more exactly, point out the real 

Difference there is betwixt them. They are in 

an Epiſtle to a Friend of his call'd Claudian, who {r4/citur 

was Brother to Mamercus Biſhopof Vienna, where th _ 

he ſays, ſpeaking of Eloquence, That he is vVio-",,/uudet 

lent and paſſionate like Demoſthenes, and per- ut Tullius. 

ſuades like Cicero. 1. 3. c. 4. 
Before I conclude this Compariſon, I cannot 

omit the Opinion of Mounſieur de Vair, Keeper 

of the Seal; who having tranſlated into our Lan- 

guage the Oration of Demoſthenes for Cteſiphon, 

and that of Cicero for Milo; which he look'd 

upon as the Maſter-pieces of thoſe two Orators, 

without entring into the Diſpute about Prefe- 

rence, in which he deſir'd to be excus'd, ventures 

however to ſay, in his Diſcourſe upon Eloquence 

that Cicero's is better proportion'd, and more 

ſuitable and agreeable to our Humours and 

Tempers, than: that of Demoſthenes. I cannot but 

think this Critick to have been in the right in 

this Matter. For beſides that thoſe bitter and 

cruel Invectives, with which the Greeks were 

us'd to treat one another in their Accuſations, 

extreamly wound the Sweetneſs and Civility 

that is natural to our Nation; we have Hearts 
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too tender, and too quick a Senſe of things, 
than not to be affected with the moving Elo- 
quence of Cicero, rather than the hard and dry 
Oratory of Demoſthenes, which has nothing of 
Paſſion in it, nothing that is ſoft and tender; 
not to mention an infinite Number of other 
Diſproportions, as the violent Pronunciation of 
Demoſthenes, and his exceſſive Tranſports, his 
bold Figures, and thoſe paſſionate and anima- 
ted Apoſtraphes, and frequent Invocations of 
the Sun, Stars, Rivers and Fountains, together 
with his Swearing by inanimate Things, as alſo 
thoſe dry and barren Reaſonings devoid of all 
the Graces and Ornaments of Art; and in ſhort, 
his whole Manner of Writing, which is very 
irreconcileable with the Taſte and Reliſh we have 
of things of this Nature; Cicero, being more 
according to our Palates, and more agreeable 


I have been the longer in diſplaying the 
Eſſential Differences of theſe two Characters, 
that I might do it with the greater Exactneſs. 
The Compariſon of the other Qualities of their 
Eloquence, as it is more eaſy to be made, ſo 
may it be drawn in a leſs Compaſs. There 
appears in Demoſthenes his Art, more Care and 
Pains; but in Cicero's more Agreeableneſs ; 
he allowing himſelf a larger Extent in his 
Amplifications, -and a greater Compaſs in his 
Orations, as the Grandeur of the Theatre, on 
which his Eloquence appear'd, which was the 
Metropolis of the World, did require: Where— 
as Demoſthenes ſeems to have proportion'd him- 
ſelf to the Fortune of the People he ſpoke 
ta. But both Demoſthenes and Cicero, arriv'd to 
ſuch a Height of Perfection, the one, in his 
cloſe conciſe and compacted ; and the other, 
in his extended and diffus d Way of Nan 

6 | that 
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that Quintilian ſays, Nothing can be taken from Huic nibit 

the one, nor added to the other. | detrahi po- 
Ic muſt be confeſs'd after all, that Demoſthe, , , fi. 

1e5 his Reaſonings, are ſtronger and cloſer than I. 1,7. A 

Ciceros; and that, upon the Account of a Great 

Soul and an Exalted Spirit, he was capable of 

none but Great and Noble Subjects, ſuch as 

that of fitting out a Fleet againſt the King of 

Perſia; of reducing the State into Order, and 

putting it into a Method of deliberating upon 

Articles of Peace; of the Liberty of the Rhodi- 

ans; of the Supplies that ought to be ſent tothe 

neighbouring People againſt Philip; and of all 

the moſt important Affairs of Greece. So that 


he could not enter upon any thing of leſs Mo- 


ment and Concern for the Subject of his Orati- 
ons, his elevated Soul diſdaining to ſtoop low- 
er; which Cicero, out of the Univerſal Extent 
of his Abilities, and a boundleſs Fancy, which 
he cou'd Proportion to things of little Conſe- 
quence, as well as to thoſe of greater Moment, 
wou'd not ſtick at. His Diſcourſe is able to 
ſupport it ſelf by its own proper Weight in 
every part; whereas that of Demoſthenes re- 
quir'd ſometimes to be made out and maintain'd 
by his Action, which was the very Life and 
Soul of it. The Roman. Orator was timorous 
when he ſpake in Publick; the Grecian, bold 
and confident; though he was once out of 
Countenance in ſpeaking to Philip. Demoſthenes 
was ſo poſitive and affirming, and ſo full of his S 
Aſſeverations, that he would be always thought an proba- 
to be in the Right; but Cicero was content to 4 is 
make it appear that he was ſa. Demgſthenes, — — 
was but ſeldom known to aim at Wit; but it til. 2. 
was ſo natural to Cicero to be facetious, that hel. 4. Inflit. 
was pleaſant and diverting even in his Misfor- 
tunes, only during his Exile, his pleaſant Hu- 

| mour 
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mour was all in diſorder. The Roman was of 
a very perſonal Preſence, he had a comely 


Face, and a good clear loud Voice. The G7. 


cian was not diſagreeable in Perſon, but the 
Heat and Violence of his Action made up for 
the Want of all other Exterior Qualities. The 
Truth is, he ſpake with more Life and Vigour, 
and Cicero with more Sweetneſs and Grace, 
In fine, though according to the Principles of 
Eloquence, I eſtabliſh'd before I enter*d upon 
the-Diſtin&ion of their two Characters; I find 
that Demoſthenes his Air in general, is more 
Majeſtick than that of Cicero; and that Cicero“ 
1s more pleaſing than that of Demoſthenes; yet 
if we conſider the Circumſtances of Time, Per- 
ſons and Affairs, we cannot but conclude, 
that both theſe Orators were moſt perfectly 
Accompliſh'd, each in his kind; and that it 
was utterly impoſſible they ſhou'd have been 
ſuch Maſters of their Art, but upon the Ac- 
count of the different Ways they took, as moſt 
ſuitable with the Temper and Diſpoſition of 
Orationis their Auditory, This was their peculiar Excel- 
differenti- lency, and the great Advantage of their Elo- 
882 quence was founded upon a perfect and en- 
an & ay. tire Knowledge, which they had of the Hu- 
dientium mours of the People with whom they treated, 
ue, „and upon the Art they had of accommodating 
3 themſelves to their Genius; ſo that one wou'd 
L 12. c 9. imagine that Rome and Cicero, and that Athens 
and Demoſthenes, were made for one another; 
and that never any third Perſon arriv'd to that 
Sovereign Degree of Perfection, to which 
theſe two great Men were advanc'd. But ſee- 
ing the 'two different ways they took, do con- 
ſticute two different kinds of Eloquence, | 
ſhall leave it to thoſe that better underſtand 
theſe things, to decide which of the two is = 
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moſt Preferable. Yet to make a fuller Ecclair- 
ciſement of this Matter, I ſhall proceed to 
explain the remaining Difficulties upon this 
Subject. 
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A Reſolution of ſome remaining Dif- 
ficulties, by way of Concluſion ta 
this Diſcourſe, 


HE firſt Difficulty that preſents it ſelf in 
this Compariſon, is a certain Paſſage in 
Puintilian, whoſe Suffrage is very conſiderable 
in this Caſe, which he had ſo diligently exa- 
mir*d into. For ſeeing, he pretends that De- 
moſthenes was the Model, by which Cicero was 
Form'd; he ſeems to give the former a great 
Advantage over the latter. Theſe are his ex- 
preſs Words: Cicero muſt yield to Demoſthenes, Cedendum 
who was the Original, from whence was copied ves in hoe 
this moſt perfe? and accompliſ'd Piece. The — 
Truth is, this Commendation of Demoſthenes is & Cicers. 
Jo glorious, that I do not know, but that Quiu- nem, guan- 
lian has ſaid more than he thought. For this g- 
ritick, after having exalted Cicero above all Fir. Inf. 
Orators, ſeems by this Criticiſm very much to}, 10 
ebaſe him, and place him in a Rank below 
Vemoſthenes. I can ſcarce. be perſuaded, that 
after the Obſervations we have made, all Peo- 
ple will agree in his Opinion; I ſay, I can 
carce believe, that this Orator, who was the 
Vracle of Rome, the Miſtreſs of the World, 
nd who never open his Mouth, but to ſur- 
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prize with all his Charms, and to enſlave the 
molt free People that ever was; that this won- 
derful Genius of his Age, this Prodigy of his 
Time, for the Extent and Univerſality of his A- 
bilities, and for the Penetration of his Diſcern. 
ing Faculties, ought not in the leaſt to yield to 
Demoſthenes, upon the Account that he was hi 
Model. | 
For if Demoſthenes himſelf, has out-done P.. 
ricles, in Lucian's Opinion, though he took him 
for his Pattern ; if he has effac'd the Glory of 
Thucydides, of whom he was ſo exact an Imita. 
tor, as the Orator Ulpian his moſt faithful In- 
terpreter relates; what ſhould hinder us from 
believing, but that Cicero has at leaſt equalld 
Demoſthenes * Hath not Ariſtotle ſurpaſs*d Plato, 
though Plato was the Model of A4ri/toile ? Did 
not that great Artiſt in Painting, Raphael Santi 
quite obſcure the Reputation of P. Peru/inns, 
| who was his Maſter? And do we not find by 
Initemur daily Obſervation, that Perſons of extraordi. 
Demaſtbe nary Parts, do in all Arts and Sciences, far ex. 
4:7 ceed thoſe from whom they receiv'd their fir 
Inſtructions ? P 
But Cicero does not diſown, but that he 
— to himſelf Demoſthenes for his Pattern, 
ut could never arrive to that Perfection he 
{trove to imitate in him. This is what I do 
not deny; for this great Man, as he was ſome- 
thing Vain, ſo he had ſometimes ſome Firs of 
Modeſty, but they lafted not long, as appears 
on this Occaſion, For in another Place, he 
Dae es expreſſes his Diſguſt, as much againſt Demoſtbe 
—_— nes; when he declares, that he is not fatisfiel 
fatisfaciat With him. And beſides, he propos'd Demaſſbe. 
Ipſe Demo- nes for his Imitation, only upon the Account 
AHbenen. of that Force and Vehemence, which he ſo 
| admires in this great Man; and dl, in 
| | x rul 
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Truth is, he did hardly ever arrive to. Neither 
do I know, whether he deſir'd it or no; for 
thoſe that can charm, and be agreeable when 
they pleaſe, are not ſo much inclin'd to be ter- 


rible and violent as often as they can. But FiaeturC#- 
Quintilian decides this Matter, in ſaying, that 7” 1 


Cicero was powerful lite Demoſthenes, copious like® = 
Plato, and pleaſing like Iſocrates. Copiam 


The ſecond Difficulty we meet with, is an PIA 
Expreſſion in Longinus, concerning Demoſthe- Jicundite- : 
nes ; which perhaps, the Abettors of this great , 4 
Man will not ſo well approve of; Longinus, in l. 10. c. 1. 
the Compariſon he makes between Hyperides 
and Demoſthenes, ſays, That Demoſthenes under- 
ſtood not the Tempers of Men ſo well, as to 
be Maſter of the Art of moving the Paſſions, 
in which Eloquence makes the greateſt Figure, 
and diſplays itſelf in its full Power. The Truth 
Is, we cannot but agree with him in this, that 
he was not very well acquainted with the dif- 
ferent Motions of the Soul, nor with that Mo- 
rality of the Heart, which Ar:i/totle explains in 
his Rhetorick, a Book Demoſthenes never ſaw ; 
whatever Lucian, as exact as he pretends to be, 
and Aulus Gellius, who is no inconſiderable Au- 
thor, may urge to the contrary. For it is evi- 
dent, that Ar:/torle wrote not that Book, till he 
was pretty well advanc'd in Years; and after 
having Studied under Plato above twenty Vears, 
without declaring himſelf on the Side of any of 
thoſe Sects of Philoſophers, which were then in 
vogue at Athens, and without ever ſo much as 
Teaching. | | 

It is likewiſe no leſs evident, that Demoſthe- 
nes ſpoke all his moſt conſiderable Orations be- 
fore Ly/imachides was Pretor, and that Ariſtotle 
wrote his Books of Rhetorick ſome time after. 

Nay, he does'there make ſome kind of indi- 


rect 
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rect mention of the Oration for Cteſiphon, i 

11 >; theſe Words, as to the Matter of Demoſthene 

Anu; Which the Orator ſpoke nine Years after the 

vs dia Cherfon:fian War, eight after the Death of PH 
lip, and about the Time of the Victory which 
Alexander won at Arbela. This is the Opinio 
of Diony ſiusHalicarnaſſens, in his Epiſtle to An 
meus; and the Reputation this Author hath of 
being a very exact and careful Chronoloper, 
does render his Suffrage much more conſiderz 
ble. And Diogenes Laertius obſerves, that 4-8 
lexander commanded Ari/totle, to let no one fee 
his Books of Rhetorick beſides himſelf, that he 
might reſerve entirely to himſelf alone, the En: 
Joiment of ſo great a Treaſure; Plutarch relate; 
the very ſame thing. 

So then, we have no great Reaſon to won. 
der, that Demoſthenes, in the Opinion of Lon. 
81145, was no better vers'd in the Knowledge of 
the Manners and Tempers of Men, ſeeing he 
could not come to the Sight of that Treatiſc 
Ariſtotle has made of them in his Rhetorick, in 
which he has very exactly explain'd the whole 
Myſtery. And in this Cicero had a very great 
Advantage over Demoſthenes, for he drew all 
that perfect Knowledge he had in things of this 
Nature, from this great Source and Original. 

I ſhall not ſtay ro Examine the Reaſons, why 
ſome pretend, that Ariſto//e deriv'd the Pre- 
cepts of his Rhetorick from the Practice of 
Demoſthenes, becauſe they have no Foundation, 
There would have been ſome Pretence for this 
Conjecture, had Demoſthenes been the only Ora- 
tor Ariſtotle had heard, but he was an Auditor 
of Hyperides, Demades, Lycias, Phocion, Eſchines, 
Python, and ſeveral others. He had likewiſe 
ſome Acquaintance with Jus and Iſocrates, 


not to mention Plato, whom he had thoroughly 
| ſearched 
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arched into. From all theſe great Models, 
und from the Reflections he had made on them 
imſelf, he drew that admirable Plan of Rheto- 
ick, which he has left us, and which ought ra- 
ther to be Meditated upon, than read like his 
other Works. For it is an invaluable Trea- 
ſure, which to ſearch deep into, will be found 
to be the beſt Advice upon all Accounts, for 
thoſe that are to ſpeak in Publick, But as it 
is very probable, that Cicero underſtood the 
Hearts of Men better than Demoſthenes having 
learnt that Art ſo well from Ariſtotle; ſo in 
Compenſation for that Diſadvantage, Demaſt he- 
nes underſtood better the Intereſt of his own 
and the neighbouring Nations, than Cicero did 
that of all the Allies of the Empire. The Am- 
bition of Philip, which divided all Greece, by 
many dark Deſigns, and ſecret Practices, had 
taken up for a long time, the whole Thoughts 


Study, and his only Employment; this he 


f reſolutely ſet himſelf upon, and the perfect 
| Knowledge he had of the violent Proceedings 
of that Prince, gave him an Opportunity of 


ſhowing to the beſt Advantage, how every 
Nation had a particular Intereſt in Oppoſing 
Unanimouſly, the growing Greatneſs of the 
Haughty Macedonian. And this did exceeding- 
ly recommend his Eloquence, and that upon 
the Account of thoſe Great and Noble Repre- 
ſentations he made of the Publick Good, and 
of thoſe frequent Reaſonings drawn from Po- 
liticks, with which moſt of his Diſcourſes. a- 
bound, and which are ſo effectual in his Ora- 
tions, the Subjects of which, are always either 
great in themſelves, or made ſo by a peculiar 
Art he had, of bringing into his Harangues 
Affairs of the greateſt Importance. So _ 

at 


of Demoſthenes, for this he made his particular 
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Non pꝛſu that Power and Weight, that Force and El 
_ Le "ergy, which Quintilian ſeems to aſcribe to thei 
ag 1 Romans above the Greeks, to whom he yield 
* fortiores : the Preference, as to the Graces and Beauties of ii 
Juvtilitate Writing, is not in my Opinion to be underſtood 
cn, of Demoſthenes and Cicero in particular, but offi 
andre. the Genius of the People in general, and of the 
L I2. c. a0. Excellencies of both Languages. For the Ge? 

Tongue is more delightful and pleaſant, and the 
Latin more grave and ſerious. | 
The laſt Difficulty would be to give fatisfa 
Etion to the Criticks, by drawing a Parallel be. 
tween the beſt Paſſages in Demoſthenes his Ora. 
tions, and thoſe in Cicero's, which would indeed, 
be a going to the Bottom of the Matter in Di. 
ſpute, and purſuing the Compariſon as far as i 
will go; but to this there are three ObjeCtions 
Firſt, That there is nothing more difficult, than 
to agree upon which are the beſt Paſſages in 
theſe two Orators; the Palates of the Men of 
Judgment, being ſo vaſtly different in things of 
this Nature. Secondly, . That were we agreed 
upon theſe Places, yet they muſt either be 
Franſlated into our Language, that the Comps 
riſon may be juſt, or elle remain in their own, 
_ both which many Inconveniences would a- 

rife. | 
For as every Language hath a particular Cha. 
rafter, and certain Beauties peculiar to it fel, 
which cannot poſſibly be expreſs'd in any other, 
it would be an Undertaking of no ſmall Diff- 
culty to do Juſtice to both Languages by a par- 
"ticular Tranſlation ; and it would be no leſs than 
a Degradation to the Grandeur of Demoſt bent" 
and Cicero, to tranſlate them into any Moder" 
oa. 0 © : 
| Laſtly, It may be replied, that Lipſius, in 
ſeveral Places of his Works, hath already made 
| | R 
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a Compariſon of the moiſt admir'd Paſſages in 
theſe two Authors, and that Father Cauſinus has 
likewiſe done the ſame in his Parallel of Elo- 
quence, but neither of them with any ſucceſs, 
for the Reaſons above-mention'd. 


of great Imprudence and Indiſcretion, but al- 
ſo a thing of no Uſe or Advantage, to venture 
upon the like Attempt, after the Miſcarriage of 
two ſuch eminent Men. For thoſe Paſſages 
cannot be taken out from the reſt of the Diſ- 
courſe, without being ſpoiPd of their greateſt 
Beauties, which generally conſiſt only in the 
exact Proportion they bear in the other Parts. 
It ought to be in a Diſcourſe as a Pile of 
Buildings; the Majeſty and Grandeur, and 
Beauty of which, conſiſts in a general Unifor- 


mity, 


mirable Paſſage of Demoſth-nes, in his Oration 
for Cteſiphon, which is ſo extoll'd by all the great 
Maſters of Eloquence; where he ſays, No, it 
is not ſo, I ſtvear by the Afhes and Manes of thoſe 
brave Men, that were kilPd at the Battle of Sala- 
mis and of Marathon, &:. Where the Ora- 
tor diſplays all that is Great and Glorious in 
Eloquence, in its full Luſtre, and which in- 
- WW deed is admirable, if it be well conſider'd. 
„But it is quite another thing, when taken from 
„its proper Place, and view'd without regard to 
- Wit goes before; for the Beauty of it conſiſts 
Jun a Dependance upon the other Parts, and in 
a juſt Proportion to the reſt. The ſame may 
be faid of that Paſſage in Cicero, which Quin- 
lian ſo much commends in the Oration for 
Milo; Vos Albani Tumuli atque luci, vos inquant. 
imploro, atque obteſtor : voſque Albanorum obrutæ 
are, &c. and the a We my 
q | 0 


So that it would not only be an Argument 


The truth of this will appear from that ad- 
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of ſeveral other Places in this Orator. By 
thoſe that have the Curioſity to draw the Com 
pariſon, may be ſatisfied in Oppoſing Deny. 
Sthenes his Philippichs to Cicero's; for the Subjed 
and the Method, in which they treat of it, ar: 
much the ſame ; ſo that they can in no Reſpet 
be better compar'd. 

And in order to form an exact Judgment 
between theſe two Orators, it may be enough 
to obſerve the moſt Eſſential Parts of thei 
Characters, without deſcending to a long and 
tedious Re-ſearch, which 1s altogether Foreign 
to my Deſign, For it was not my Purpoſe to 
write for the Satisfaction of Pedants and Gram. 
marians, who love to examine Things with! 
Critical Nicety, and Spin them out to the 
fineſt Thread, in which, they make themſelvg 
ridiculous. And *tis very probable, they wil 
be the only Perſons, that will think this Mat. 
ter not ſufficiently clear'd. But, however, | 
may venture to aſſure my ſelf, that Men o 
Learning will be of another Opinion, and 
Judge, that I have ſaid enough to furniſh out 
a Scheme or, Model, by which any one may 
be able to make an Eſtimate of the reſt, 

To conclude, as I am far from being ſo 
vain, as to value my felf upon the Reflection 
I have made upon theſe two Orators, fol 
would by no Means conceal the Authors from 
whence I gather'd them, becauſe it may ſtamp 
ſome Authority upon them. I acknowledge 
therefore, that I have advanc'd nothing in re 
lation to Demoſibenes, but what I receiv'd from 
the moſt learned Writers of Antiquity, who 
knew him beſt, ſuch as were, amongſt many 
others, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Hermogenes, Pl. 

| Farch, Longinus, Lucian, Cicero, Quintilian, and 
| Photius, As for Cicero, tho' I may pretend i 
q 
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particular Acquaintance with him my ſelf, 
ec 1 choſe rather to rely on the Judgments of 
aucca, Plutarch, Quintilian Longinus, and the 
"1 iftorizans of his own Time, than on my own 
entiments of the Matter. As what I have 
id of theſe great Men, is not without ſome 
Foundation, fo I am willing to perſuade my 
W-lf, that by theſe Obſervations, I may poſſi- 
Sly have contributed to their being known af- 


And it may be, this Diſcourſe will not be un- 
E-viceable to thofe that have a Love and Af- 
Fcction for Eloquence, in order to re. imprint 


om the Impreſſions that may be taken from 


Id it may be of ſignal Uſe and Advantage 

0 be now and then thus reminded, that we 
iy frame our ſelves after ſuch Great and No- 
le Patterns. Some may alſo diſcover perhaps, 
rom this Diſcourſe, the direct Paths that lead 
d the Attainment of Eloquence, by treading 


and the Portraictures I have given of them, 
ay prove the Criterions, by which we may 
now, who are the Demoſtheness and the Ci- 
's of our Age, if there be any. 


Jer another Manner, than they uſually are. 


pon their Minds, the Idea of this noble Art,” 


De greateſt Characters of it that ever were; 


theſe, thoſe great Men have already gone 
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HAP. 1. 1 

Of the Value of the two Poems of 
Homer and Virgil. | 

1 


F all the Performances Man is ca- 
pable of, an Epic Poem is, beyond 
diſpute, the moſt Perfect and Accom- 


pliſh'd; in regard, that it involves 

all the Excellencies of all others. This is the 

Ariſt. Po- general Opinion, of all the Men of Learning; 
. C20. though Aristotle, gives the Preference to Tra- 
gedy ; becauſe, the Parts of it are of a lels 
Extent, and bearing a more juſt and limited 
Proportion, it excites a leſs languiſhing Plea- 

ſure. However, notwithſtanding this, it may 

be affirm'd, that thoſe other Advantages, in 

| Which an Heroic Poem excceds a Dramatich, 
> are ſo conſiderable, and fo univerſally acknow- 
lledged to be ſuch, that there is no Perſon * 


what is convinc'd, that it is the moſt excellent 

and moſt tranſcendent Piece of all Humane 
Productions. So that the Poems of Homer 

and Virgil, being, by the Conſent of all Ages, 

che moſt Perfect that ever appear'd in that kind 

of Writing; to judge which ought to have 

the Preference of the two, is, in my Opi- 

nion, to decide the moſt important Queſtion 

that can be advanced in Matters of Learning, 

and peremptorily to determine, which is the 

_ moſt Sublime and moſt Perfect. For none ry magni 
yet ever equall'd the ſublime and lofty Genius /t viri, 
Jof theſe two great Men. And, if we may day 
rely upon the Opinion of Quintillian, the moſt pane 2 
| judicious of all the Criticks; there is nothing e, 220d 
comparable to Homer and Virgil. Having given /eri non 
Ja Character of Homer, after the mott exact /-4 
Manner, he concludes, that none but one of EY 
the moſt enlarg*d Faculties and ſublime Parts, - J. 10. c. 1, 
one of the moſt exalted Soul, can comprehend Inſtit. 

his Merit. He ſays ſtill more than all this, in 

praiſe of Virgil. 

This is likewife the Judgment of one of the p,, 11 
moſt learned Criticks of theſe later Ages, who omnis Do- 
ſtiles theſe two Authors, the two Generals and #rine api- 
Sovereigns of all the Sciences: Not to menti- 8 Ho 
on the great Approbation, they have met with ,. 
from two of the moſt Learned and moſt Judi- Caſaub. 
cious Princes that ever were. For Alexander, præf. in 
to do juſt Honours to Homer's IJliad, plac'd it Perl. 
amongft his Jewels, in that rich and admirable 

Cabinet of Dariuss, which he found amongſt U? pretio- 
the Spoils after the Defeat, ſaying, that he mum 
ould not think of a more proper Repoſitory aan put, 
lor a Work fo valuable, for a Piece the moſt quam max- 
Xquiſite that ever the Wit of Man cou'd con- id diviti 
Ive, And Auguſtus gave a remarkable In- 2 _ 


ance of the great Value and Eſteem he had plin. c. 29. 
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for the Zncid above all other Things, by the 
Impatience he ſhew'd, and the Uneaſineſs he 
was under of ſeeing it while Virgil was alive, 
and by the Care he took of it after his Death. 
But not to inſiſt, I ſay, upon the Authority of 
| theſe two Great and Learned Princes, it may 
Qi He be affirm'd, that there were never any two 
e, Perſons of equal Merit celebrated with more 
2 i/lis general Appiaule, than theſe two great Genii 
optari have ever been; and there has not been known, 
| * ever ſince their firſt Appearance in the World, 
—_ fb throughout that whole Tract of Time, any one 
fatuitate Perion, that has dar'd diſpute their Merit, 
ud fruan- without doing great Diſhonour to himſelf, and 
2 by ſo irrational a Preſumption, betraying his 
aſſaub. 
digert. de Own Weakneſs and Ignorance. 
Homero. 


ERHAP. IL 


After what Manner we ought to cui. 
ider theſe two Poems, in order ti 
make a right Judgement of them. 


N examining the Poems of Homer and Ji. 

gil, I ſhall not ſpend any Time in ſpeaking 

of their Perſons, and the Circumſtances 0 
Apionpro- their Lives, becauſe we know little or nothing 
didit, of the Perſon of Homer; only, that he under 
2 took a Voyage into Ag, to ſtudy the Scien 
Hr As 7 
ad percay. ces under that People, who were the fir 
taudum Maſters of Learning in the World, as Dior 
Homeram, Siculus aſſures us, in the firſt Book of his Hiſts 
9a patri2 ry, Appion brags in Pliny, that he had, by En 


2 ; 
Pia. poo chantments, call'd up the Ghoſt of Home, ; 
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be inform'd, what Country he was of. But in 
W yain, for we are ſtill in doubt as to that Point. 
| However, I may venture to ſay, that of all 
che wiſe and learned Men of Antiquity, Hemer 
N alone, ſeems to me the moſt Admirable, and 
the moſt Incomprehenſible. IIe was the firſt 
Maſter, and the firſt Model of learned Men. 
| He was both a Philoſopher and an Orator, 
giving us both the Precepts of Philoſophy and 
Eloquence. We cannot learn who were his 
Parents, what his Country, where he ſtudied, 
Jor where he liv'd: There is nothi ng in all 
Reſpects ſo great a Myſtery, as this great Man. 
The Philoſophy which Plato has given us, in 
K Treatiſe upon the Soul, which is his beſt 
Piece, was not ſo much taken from the Agyo- 

Lang , as Famblicas and Porbvry pretend, * — 
omen; we have no Hint wtf ſo ahclent as this 
| beer, except only As. He bs been ſo Mo- 
(| Celt, as to ſay nothing of himſelf, ofthis Coun- 
ry, or the Times he liv'd in; a piece of Juſtice 
ſo due to one's ſelf, that no one elſe ever omit- 
ted it. As for Virgil, we have learnt ſome- 
what more of him; we know that being a Per- 
ſon of mean Birth, he wrought miele into 
Favour with Au ouſt: :s, to whom he ma. his 
Court. We cannot but read his Life in Servi- 
1% and his other Commentators; ſo, that I 
ſhall now confine my ſelf to the Poems of theſe 
two great Authors, for *tis from their Works, 
that the Comparilon is to be made, 

Amongſt the Learned of theſe later Ages, 
hat have pretended to give their Opinion up- 
n the Poems of Homer and Virgil, and to draw 
de Parallel between them; the moſt conlide- 
wle are, Macrobius, l us Scaliger, and Ful- 
% Urſinus, But as they have examin'd thoſe 
ieces merely as Grammarians, ſo they have 
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fail'd in a right Judgment of them, by making 
their Reflections upon the exterior and ſuper: 
ficial Parts only, without giving themſelves the 
trouble of ſearching to the Bottom. This De. 
faulr, hath, in a great Meaſure, hindred the 
Learned from paſſing a right Judgment upon 
them; and the Prejudice they conceiv'd and 
cheriſh'd in Favour of Homer, hath perfectly 
ſurpriz'd and confounded all thoſe that made 
Pretenſions to a Share in the Glory of being 
thought Learned, For it is very well known, 
that thoſe that affect the Reputation of Men o 
Learning, look upon the declaring their Opi- 
| nion in Favour of Homer, and giving him the 
Preference to Virgil, as a great Piece of Honour 
done to themſelves, and what is enough to 
make them conſiderable in the World; becauſe 
a Judgment like this, argues them to be Men 
of Senſe. And as there is indeed requir'd a 
more profound Knowledge of things, a gre 
ter Share of Learning, in Order to forma Judg: 
ment of /c:m-r, than of Virgil, ſo Men think 
themſelves more diſtinguiſhed from the common 
Sort, and that they have given the World a 
true Taſte of their Parts and Abilities, by 
giving the Preference to the one before tic 
other. 

This is a Prejudice a Man ought to taks 
great Care to rid himſelf well of, let his Parts | 
be what they will; becauſe, ſometimes People Wi * 
are better able to judge of Things when they 
themſelves think they are not, and *tis one way Wil © 
of gaining Authority, not to pretend to , 
For Preſumption commonly deprives tb! 
Mind of the Liberty of Judging impartial, ! 
and with that Indifference, that is requiſite ll © 
Order ro make a true Judgment. This is tht 


Courſe I deſign to take, to prevent all Pot 
dick 
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dice in the Liberty I ſhall uſe of Judging upon 


an Examination, of what will occur on this Sub- 
jet. And here I declare, that I pretend to no 
more than barely to give you my Obſervations 
and Remarks upon the Poems of theſe two Au- 
thors, and ſo leave them to thoſe that are bet- 
ter ſkill'd in this ſort of Learning, to make 
what Deciſion they pleaſe upon them. 

But to enter upon the Queſtion, and diſcuſs 
it thoroughly, I ſhall not in the leaft ſtick to 
own, as previous to what will be hereafter 
ſaid, That Homer, has a larger and more noble 
Foundation to build upon than Virgil; that his 
Characters are more extended; that he has 
more Grandeur, and more of the Sublime; 
that he Paints things better; that his Images 
are more finiſh'd and perfect Pieces; that his 
Reflections have more Morality in them, and 


are more Sententious; that his Fancy is richer 


and more pregnant, his Wit more univerſal; 
that he is a Maſter in all Profeſſions, Poet, 
Orator, Mathematician, Philoſopher, Aſtro— 
nomer, Geographer, Artizan, as he pleaſes; 
that he entertains us with more Variety in the 
Management of his Fable; that he has more 
of that Impetuoſity, that raiſes and elevates 
the Fancy; that his Expreſſions have more 
Life, more Strength, and more Energy in them 
that he is of a more happy Genius; and has 
more the Temper and Complexion of a Poet; 
that his Verſes are more pompous and ſtately; 
that they more delight the Ear of thoſe that 
underſtand the Beauty of Poetry, with their 
Numbers and Cadence; that he is more Natu— 
ral, his greateſt Art being to ſeem to be with- 
out Art, painting every thing after Nature. 
But after all, to form a judgment on theſe 
Conſiderations, when there are other things 


more 
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more Eſſential that deſerve our Examination; 
is to Judge of Homer and Virgil, only from what 
is moſt ſuperficial in their Works, as the Gram. 
marians have done. 

To form then a regular Judgment in thi; 
Caſe, and nicely to ſtate the Queſtion, we 
muſt begin with an Enquiry concerning an 
Epic Poem, what it is, what is its Matter, its 
Form, its End, and its other Parts? 

The Epopæa, ſays Ariſtotle, Is an Imitation, 
or a Draught, or Portraicture of an IIluſtrious 
Action. This is common with Tragedy, but 
with this Difference, that the one imitates by 
Repreſentation, the other by Narration. 80 
that its Matter is Heroick Action, its Form Fable, 
its End, the Inſtructions of Princes and Gran- 
dees. | 

Let us now examine the Poems of Homer 
and Virgil, according to theſe Rules, and upon 
theſe Principles, and that we may not be mi- 
ſtaken and err, let us not confider theſe great 
Works by Pieces and Fragments; let us not 
examine theſe two Authors by their Deſcript!- 
ons, their Similitudes, and their Epithets, for 
theſe are only the Superficial Parts of them; 
but let us ſearch into what is moſt Eſſential in 
them, -as to the Deſign and Execution, And 
to do this methodically, let us keep to do the 
Order of the Parts of an Eyicł Poem, which as 
Ariſtotle ranges them, are Fables, Morality, 
Thoughts, and Words, Let us now then draw 
our Compariſon between Homer and Virgil, 
from theſe Rules, and according to this Order. 
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CH A p. III. 


F Compariſon between the two Fables 
„f thelliad, and the Eneid. 


: ET us begin with Fable, which is the firſt 

D of the Parts of an Eyic Poem; and confi- 

der that of the Iliad, and that of the Mneid, as 

E they both lie Naked and UnveiPd, Pure and 

Simple, without their Z77/cdes, 

Ihe Fable of the 1/iad is, that one of the 

Chiefs of the Grecian Army, being diſſatisfied 

E with the General, retires from the Camp, : 

S without conſidering his Duty, or hearkning to 

# Reaſon, or the Advice of his Friends; and deſerts 

the Publick Intereſt and that of the State, to 

indulge a Surly Moroſe Humour, and yield 

E himſelf up to the Violence of his Reſentments 

His Enemies take. the Advantage of this his 

Abſence, and grow too powerful for his Party, 

and come off Victorious in ſeveral Skirmiſhes 

with them, killing at laſt his beſt Friend. Upon | 
this ne takes up Arms again, in order to revenge | 
his Death, and Paſſion hurries him on to what | 
Reaſon could never prevail upon him todo. 
In the End, he kills the Captain of his Ene- 
mies. This is the Fable of the Iliad, abſtracted 
from the Epiſodes, and deſpoiPd of all its Or- 
naments. 

The Fable of the Zueid, is this. A Prince 
forc'd to fly upon the Deſolation of his Coun- 
trey, wanders up and down the World, in or- 
der to make a new Eſtabliſhment. He makes 
his Gods, his Father, the Companions of 
his Flight, The Gods moy'd with the Royal 


Suffer- 
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Sufferer's Piety, intereſt themſelves in the ſeat: 
ing him in the nobleſt and moſt beautiful Part 
of the World; and thus he becomes the Foun. 
der of the moſt flouriſhing Empire that ever 
Was, | 
Let us now make a Compariſon between 
theſe two Fables, and meaſure the Grandeur 
of the two Heroes, by that of their Actions. 
The Action of Achilles, is deſtructive of his 
Country, and of his own Party, as Homer him- 
ſelf acknowledges : That of eas, is of ſig- 
nal Advantage and Glory to his Country; the 
Motive of the former, is Paſſion ; of the lat. 
ter, Virtue. The Action of Achilles, is occa- 
ſion'd by the Death of Patroclus, his belt 
Friend: The Action of A#neas, by the Liber 
ty he endeavour'd to obtain for his Gods and 
his Father, and upon the Safety he labour'd 
to procure to thofe that were the Companions 
of his Misfortunes. The one is Heroick, that 
is, above the ordinary Virtue of Man, for ſo 
Ariſtotle defines Heroick Virtue in his Ethick:: 
The other is not ſo much as Rational, but 
implies a Character of Brutality, which, ac- 
cording to the ſame Ariſtotle, is a Vice direct. 
oppoſite to Heroick Virtue ; for as the one 
is above the Man, ſo the other is far below 
him. | 

The Action of Ancas, is more perfect than 
that of Achilles; it puts a Period to Affairs, by 
the Death of Turuus; whilſt that of Achillr 
terminates no where; the Siege of Troy laſts 
a full Year after He#7-1*'s Death. Which gave 
occaſion to Quintus Calabar, and Tryphiodorus an 
Egyptian, who writ upon Homer, to obſerve 
that the Iliad was imperfect, becauſe Zefor's 
Death was not the laſt Deciſion of Affairs, but 


only an Obſtacle tothat Deciſion removed. * 
thus 
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thus, from what Part ſoever you take your View 
of the Æneid, you'll find that it concludes more 
happily, and that its great Period, which is, as 
it were, the Conſummation of all, is more full 
and compleat than that of the 1/:ad. 
But if we will give our ſelves the Trouble to 
conſider, how much Conduct, Invention, Per- 
ſpicacity and Wit, muſt conſpire together in 
the Choice of a Subject, that makes the Ro- 
mans to deſcend from the Blood of the Gods, 
and particularly Auguſtus, under whoſe Reign 
the Poet writ, and whom he ſo agreeably flat- 
ters with this Promiſe of an Empire, that was 
to be Eternal, what Beauty, what Grandeur, 
and what Excellency ſhall we meet with in 
that admirable Choice, which Virgil has made? 5 
And what is there to be found comparable to waren 
it, in that of Homer? For as there was never gi 
any Author that has done more Honour to his Hę d. 
Country by his Works, than Virgil, in attribu- 
ting to the Romans a Divine Extraction, and 
an Eternal Poſterity, according to the Decrees 
of Fate; ſo it may be ſaid of Homer, that he 
has diſgrac'd his Country, by chuſing for his 
Heroe, a Perſon that was the Deſtruction of 
ſo many brave Men, whom he ſacrific'd to his 
Grief and Diſcontent. This gave Plato an oc- 72 74 4 
caſion of finding ſo much fault with that Anger Achille fu 
of Achilles, the Conſequence whereof, prov'd n mari- 
ſo prejudicial to the Greeks, as Taſſo has ſince — ya 
obſerv*d after him in his Opuſcula. 1 

Yet it may be ſaid in Homer's Excuſe, for his Taſſ. 
having made that Paſſion the Subject of his Opuſe. 
Poem, that the Anger and Fury of the Anci- 
ent Heroes, before the Meekneſs and Affabi- 
Ity, which Chriſtianity teaches, appear'd in 
the World, was neither a Weakneſs nor a De- 
nult, as 22 ſeems to inſinuate in his a 
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of Virtue. I foverchio dell' ira fi? attributo ad 
Hercole, Achille, Ajace 2 altri Heroi. Et Aleſjan- 
dro per ammaeſtramento filoſophico, non poti tener 
8 ferno, quantunch? alcuna volta vinceſſe il piacere, 
come dimoftro dappa la morte di Dario, nel riſpeity 
Portato alla moglie, e allo madre. A certain Trai- 
ſcendency of Anger was attributed to Hercules, 

Achilles, Ajax, and other Heroes. And Alex. 
ander himſelf, notwithſtanding all his Precepts af 
Philoſophy, could not bridle that Paſſion, tho ſome 
times he Conquer d and Subdu'd his Luſt, as uf 
be Death of Darius, when be ſhow*d ſo much Re: 
ſpef to his Wife and Mother, But as the ſame 
Plato obſerves; Anger 1s not a Virtue, but 
when 1t takes up Arms in the Defence of Rea- 
ſon, from whence it may be inferr'd, that that 
of Achilles, was not upon any Account Virtu— 
ous, ſince it was far from being Ratidnal, a 
Taſſo aſſures us, in the ſecond Book of his Op 
cula. Pare che Homerocon la Perſona di Agamen. 
non ci metta inanz1 a gli occhi una figura della ra: 
gione depravata: E ton quella d' Achille P imagine 
dell' ira ſinoderata, & trapaſſante i termini preſcri!!t 
dalla ragione. It appears that Homer, in the Per 
ſon of Agamemnon, es before our Eyes an Imay! 
of deprav'd Reaſon; and, in that of Achilles, 16t 
Picture of exceſſive Anger, and ſuch as tranſceni 
the preſcribd Boundaries of Reafon, Thus 1s 
Virgil more happy in, and ſeems to have gain'd 
more Glory, both to himſelf and his Country, 
by the ſubject Matter of his Poem, and conſe- 
quently his Choice is more Prudent and Judi. 
cious, than that of Homer. And as to that Tt 
tle of Inexorable, which Horace has given Achi: 
les, tis not ſo Virtuous as our Language makes 
it. Inexorabilis in Latine, does not fignify 10 
much a Man that is untractable, as one that 
knows how to defend and ſupport the yy 
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8 ty He's engag' d in. And this is the Grand 
Character of Homers Hero, that he is inde pen- 
dent. | 


1 — 


' Cray, IV. 


Compariſon between the rwo Heroes. 


HE Action of Achilles, being ſomewhat 
more wonderful and ſurprizing, than 
that of Ancas, in Regard, that it is wholly | 
manag'd by himſelf, without any Aſſiſtance | 
Cor Company, and that his Preſence in, or 

E Abſence from the Army, occaſions all the | 
Advantages and Diſadvantages to his Party; 
every one will be inclin'd at firſt, to allow the 
Preference. But upon a nicer View, it will not 

be ſo; and when we have given our ſelves the 

Leiſure to look more narrowly into Things, and 

ſhall have ſtrictly examin'd theſe two Heroes, 

we ſhall form a quite different Judgment. The 

firſt Obſervation to be made, in order to the 

clearing up of this Point, is, that in all Pro- 

bability, it was not the Deſign and Intent of 

Hamas, to give us in his Hero, the Idea of a 

great Commander, or of an accompliſh'd Per cis fare 
Prince; but to ſhew us how prejudicial Diſ. % 4 
ord is to any Party, and ſo to make a Draught 2 
of an Action at the ſame Time terrible and won- raviglio/a 
erful. This is the Opinion of 74%, in his 2 
puſcula, | vey 23 
In which he has not imitated X-nophon, who ae. 
1 the Deſcription he gives us of his Prince, 

he great Cyrus, to make an abſolutely accom- 
pliſh*d Perſon of him, confines himſelf not to 
ruth of Things, but to the Idea in general of a 


com- 
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compleat Prince, according to the Rules of 
Ariſtotle in his Poetry, who would have the 
Poet, in the Repreſentations and Deſcriptions 
he makes, draw Perſons, not as they actually 
are, but as they really ought to be. And Plan, 
in the fifth Book of his Laws, tell us, that 
Imitation is not to be made, but from things in 
themſelves moſt accompliſh'd. Beſides, as 1 
Picture in a juſt and regular Imitation, ought ty 
be like its Original; ſo ought not this Original 
to be any one Man or Prince in particular; but 
the Idea of a Prince, or accompliſh'd Perſon in 
general. According to this Model, hath Plats 
drawn from the perfect Idea of a juſt Man, A. 
nophon of a Prince, and Cicero of an Orator, by 
attributing to each of theſe what was mol 
tranſcendent in the Idea they form'd in them- 
ſelves of each of them. | - 

And hence it appears, that not only Homer 
alone has not follow'd this Maxim, in the fra 
ming of his Heroe, by making him ſubject to 
great Weakneſſes, and notorious Imperfect 
ons, inſtead of inſerting into the Idea, he pre- 
tends to give of him, the Conſummation of al 
Virtues, according to the Precept of Paul Beni 
in his Academical Diſcourſes: Ne! Pozma Heroic, 
conviene eſprimer Þ idea di perfettiſſimo Capitan: 
d vero formar Heroe, in cui ſia il colmo di tute | 
virtù militari e civili. In an Heroick Poem, 'li 
requiſite yon ſhould expreſs the Idea of a moſt perfes 
Commander, or form ſuch an Heroe, in whom ſhould 
be the height of all Virtues, Military and Civil. 

And this is a very conſiderable Advantage, 
that Virgil had over Homer. For whereas the lat 
ter had not, for the forming of his Heroe anf 
other Idea, than that of the Virtue of Hercules, d 
Theſeus, or of ſome other Perſon of thoſe earl 


Times, who wererenown'd in the World, Yr 
f af 
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or their bodily Strength and Vigour! It is no 
vonder if there be ſuch a Defect, as to Morals, 
1 the Hero he hath given us, in Reference to 
hich he formed him ; there being not to be 
net with in thoſe Days, either in the Records 
f Hiſtory, or in Books, any Idea of Moral 
jrtue. And as Mankind knew of no greater 
nemies to oppoſe, than Monſters and Wild 
Feaſts, ſo there needed only good robuſt Bo- 
lies, and good Armour, to give a Man a juſt 
retence to the Title of a Hero. They were 
gnorant of, and unacquainted with, in that 
Age of the World, thoſe more terrible and- 
lLingerous Enemies, their own Paſſions, and 
heir own Deſires; and Moderation and Ju- 
tice were Virtues not known in thoſe dark 
Times in which Homer writ, 

Virgil, beſides the Ad vantage he had of form- 
ng his Hero, from the two Heroes of Homer, 
hat is, from the Valour of Achilles, and the 
Prudence of Ulyſſes, had alſo the Advantage of 
termixing the Galantry of Ajax, the Wiſdom 
f Neſtor, the indefatigable Patience of Diome- 
fe, and all thoſe other Virtues, of which 
omer has drawn the Characters in his two 
'oems; and of re-uniting to all theſe, yer 
uther, thoſe ſeveral Virtues which he had 
blerv'd in all other Illuſtrious Men, as in 
bemiſtocles, Epaminondas, Alexander, Hannibal, 
uguriha, and in Numbers of others of Fo- 
10n Nations, as allo what he had found moſt 
emarkable in the Characters of Horatius, Ca- 
ius, Scipio, Sertorius, Pompey, Ceſar, and of 
| the Heroes of his o,n Country. Had not 
en Virgil an infinitely more noble Ground- 
ork to raiſe an accompliſh'd Hero upon, 
an Homer? Thus the Painter Zeuxis, fi- 
hd that Famous Picture of Helena, which he 
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had undertaken, and which was indeed, the 
moſt admir'd Piece of that Age, with greater 
Succeſs, and after a more compleat and exact 
Manner, than did Apelles that of Venus; be- 
cauſe Zeuxis form'd his Idea from all the Perfe. 
Etions he had found in the moſt celebrated 
Beauties of his Time, whereas Apelles form'd 
his Idea only from his own pure Imagination, 
which he found to fail in his Deſign; for he wa 
forc'd to leave his Piece imperſect, being con. 
vinc'd, that he was not able to give a finiſhing 
Stroke, equal to thoſe Nice Touches of his 
Hand he had ſhow'd in the Beginning. 

This Inequality in the Subject I am non 
treating of, will ſtill appear much more evi 
dent, if we will but gives our ſelves the troy 
ble of comparing the Character, which Hora 
has left us of Achilles, with that which Yirgi 
has given us of Aineas. Achilles is brave, but 
withal, Haſty, Impetuous, Furious, Paſſionate 

% Violent, Unjuſt, Inexorable, a Contemner 0 
all Laws, and one that places his Reaſon in 
the Sword he wears by his Side, 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 


Jura negat ſibi nota, nibil non arrogat armis, 
Hor. Ar. Poet 


Impatient, Raſh, Inexorable, Proud, 
Scorning all Juches, and all Laws but Arms. 
E. of Roſcommon. 
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Beſides all theſe excellent Qualities, whicl 
certainly are no very great Arguments of! 
| Heroe, he ſhows a great deal of Cruelty and 
Barbarity, in Relation to the Body of Hein, 
even to ſuch a Degree, as to make it his Ly 


8 ſion, to exerciſe his Vengeance upon it; 
ot 
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out of an unparallel'd piece of Covetouſneſs, he 
Sells, to the Afflicted and Diſconſolate Father, 
the Body of his Son. I ſhall not ſay any thing 
of his quitting, with a Lightneſs not to be par- 
don'd, that great and generous Enterprize, 
WS undertaken by a general Combination of all 
WS Greece, upon the Account of a Female Captive, 
for whom he gives himſelf up to Tears and fad 
complaints, with all the Demonſtrations of 
Weakneſs and Folly. In fhort, this Heroe of 
Homer, whoſe Reputation 1s ſo Great, and who 
has been ſo highly celebrated throughout all 
Ages, is the very Epitome of Imperfections 
and Vices. | 
But on the contrary, Virgil unites and con- 
Joins all the Virtues in the Formation of his 
Heroe : He gives him Religion towards the 
Gods, Piety towards his Country, Tenderneſs 
and Friendſhiptowards his Relations, and Equi- 
ty and Juſtice towards All. He is undaunted 


the Management of Affairs. In fine, He is 


and Civil: His Air and Mien is all Gran- 
deur and Majeſty z and that he may not want 
any of thoſe Qualifications, which te con- 
tribute towards the Accompliſhment of a great 
Perſon; he is Fortunate. Ilioneus gives Dido a 
Character of him in theſe two Verſes, which 
may be oppos'd to thoſe two of Horace, which 
are the Portraiture. of Acbilles. | 


el, 


I 


ich 
Ker erat Æneas nobis, quo juſtior alter 
na Nec pietate fuit, nec bello major & armis. 


in time of Danger, Patient in Labours, Cou- 
ragious when Occaſions require, and Prudent in 


Good, Peaceable, Liberal, Eloquent, Genteel, 
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Zneas was our Prince, a juſter Lord, 
Or nobler Warriour never drew a Sword. 
Mr. Dryden, 


Theſe are the three Sovereign Qualities, 
which make up his Effential Character, Re. 
Fingenti ligion, Juſtice, and Valour, and which were 
Jon 3 eminently conſpicuous in Auguſtus, and were 
Prins the principal Virtues of that good and great 
zunzuan Emperor, whom he has ſo lively expreſs'd in 
voto ſaltem all the Lineaments and Features of the Hero, 
Oo whoſe Picture he has drawn and inſcribed to 
— him. This is one of the moſt refined and 
Huic quem ingenious Pieces of Flattery that was ever 
videmus. known, in which has happen'd to him, what 
— mn Pliny ſaid ſome Time after, with ſuch a Sprite- 
— * lineſs of Thought in his Paxegyrick to the 
Ceſarem Emperour Trajan, For Ovid tells us, that Pi. 
templorum ety was one of the principal Virtues of A. 
on 24/145, who made it ſo much his Care to re 
aut reſlau- ſtore the decay'd Honours of the Temples at 
ratorem. Nome. 
Tit. Liv. | 
Hilt-l 4. Sub quo Delubris ſentitur nulla Seneltus, 
Nec ſatis eſt Homines, obligat Ille Deos. 


Faſt. 1,2, 


Under whoſe Conduct and auſpicious Reign, 
Zach Temple does its antient Worth retain : 
Nor is & alone Propitious to Mankind, 

The Gods themſelves from him Protection find. 


Thus, from the Virtues of Auguſtus, and 1 
numerous Train of Perfections, diſtributed and 
diſpers'd amongſt divers other Heroes, ha 
Virgil drawn the Portraiture of his: True He 
ick Virtue, being a Combination and Com 

| | plication 
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lication of all Virtues, as Ariſtotle affirms in his 
thics, And certainly, if the Pythagoreans 
would have a Sovereign, not only without 


| the leaſt Fault, but alſo abſolutely accompliſh'd 


in, and entirely poſſeſs'd of all Virtues in gene- 
ral, that he might deſerve to be the Head of 
the People; with greater Reaſon ſhould a Hero, 
who is the Model by which Kings ought to 
form themſelves, be a Perſon of the molt tran- 
ſcendent and conſummate Virtue, 


In fine, to conclude this Obſervation, Homer Ts 9 de 


himſelf has ſaid more in Commendation of 3 


AEneas, than ever was, or indeed can be faid %, 4. 
in Praiſe of any great Man; when in the fifth wwe. 


Book of his tad, he tells us, that this great 


Commander had always a Deity attending on 
him, for his Security, and to preſerve him from 
that Variety of Accidents, to which all other 


Men are liable, as if Heaven had intereſted it 


ſeif in his Preſervation. 
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C RAP. V. 


Which of the two Heroes was the moſt 
eminent for Bravery and Halour. 


W. may, notwithſtanding all this, allow 


of theſe Obſervations, without givi 


the Preference to A£neas, For the Character 
of Valiant, which Homer gives Achilles ; and- 


wiich of all Characters carries in it moſt of the 
Heroick, appears with greater Advantage, and 
5 infinitely more ac compliſh'd, than that which | 
rg gives Æneas. And this very Character 
tinguiſhes him too, with a great Mark of 
| &2 Pre- 
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Pre-eminence from thoſe of his own Party, 
tho? all Valiant. For there is nothing done 
without him, and he alone is the ſole Cauſe of 
all the good and bad Fortune of his Army. 

I muſt confeſs, indeed, that the Valour of 
Achilles ſhines with a much greater Luſtre than 
that of Aneas, in regard it is the only Heroick 
Quality Homer endows him with, and by which 
he diſtinguiſhes him, and ſo is the more con- 
ſpicuous by being alone: Whereas in Ancas, 
being attended by many others, it is ſo much the 
leſs obſeravble, becauſe the Splendor of it is 
eclipſed by that of his other Qualities. We find 
in the Hero of Homer, the Portraiture only of 
Achilles; but in the Hero of Virgil, we have all 
the Lineaments and Features of Menelaus, Anga- 
memnon, Ulyſſes, Ajax, Neſtor, Diomedes, and even 
of Achilles himſelf.” Thus is Aneas his Chara- 
cter made up of all the Qualities of great Men, 
as we may ſoon obſerve, if we will but follow 
Virgil through the Series of Action, in which he 
makes his Hero engag'd in the fecond Book of 
the Aneid. | 

We may be allow'd to fay, than when we 
| know how to diſtinguiſh exactly between true 
Valour and Raſhneſs, and ſhall have well ob- 
ſerved the Extent Ariſtotle allows to this Virtue 
of Magnanimity in his Ethicks ; we fhall find 
that Virgil carries the Character of Valiant, 
which he gives nas, as far as it ought to go. 
But we muſt allow our ſelves time for Medi- 
tation and Reflection, thoroughly to be ac- 
quainted with this Character, as *tis appropri 
ated to Ancas, and ought not to ſuffer any of 
thoſe Circumſtances, with which he endeavours 
to prepoſſeſs our Minds, to eſcape our Obſer- 


In 
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In the firſt Place then, he brings in Æneas 
inform'd by Hector, who appears to him after 
his Death, that the Greeks had taken Troy, by 
| Surprize, that they were Maſters of the Town, 
and that it was its Fate to be deſtroy'd. This 
ſad News being brought by a deceas'd Perſon, 
Religion renders his Teſtimony facred ; and 
totake him off from all farther Endeavours to 
defend it, the ghaſtly Meſſenger aſſures him, 
that he himſelf had already done the utmoſt he 
could by his Courage. 


Sat Patriæ Priamoque datum eſt, 
Enough is paid to Priam's Royal Name, 
More than enough to Duty and to Fame. 
| Mr. Dryden. 


He might have deſiſted from attempting any 
Relief upon ſo ſacred a Teſtimony as that, 


'twas the Will of the Gods it ſhould be fo ; but 


awaken'd with the Noiſe of the Sacking of the 
City, and the Flames of the Neighbouring 
Houſes, he goes up to the Top of his Houſe to 
diſcover the Cauſes of all this Diſorder and 
Confuſion : And his firſt Reſolutionis, to take 
up Arms, and dye in the Defence of his Coun- 
= 


Pulchrumque mori, ſuccurrit in Armis. 


Spurr*d by my Courage, by my Country d 
With Senſe of Honour and Revenge iuſpir'd. 
| Mr. Dryden. 


The Danger ſtartles him not, tho' he was 
alone when he went forth armed from his 
Houſe, without adviſing with his People. He 

K 4 runs 


F 
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runs to the Place where the Tumult was ; the 


Confuſion of a ſurpriz'd City, and the moſt 
preſſing Exigencies hurrying him on. 


In flammas & in arma feror: 


And Heaven that well: born Souls inſpires, 
Prompts me through lifted Sworgs and raſing Fires 
To run, where claſhing Arms and Clamour calls, 
And ruſh undaunted to defend the Walls. 

* Mr. Dryden, 


Meeting in his way with Chor@bus, Dyma; 
and Hypanis, and with ſome others whom he 
knew, he leads them on, and animates them 
by his Example; - | | 


Moriamur, & in media arma ruamus, 


Den let us fall, but fall amidſt our Foes, 
Deſpair of Life, the Means of Living ſbows. 


Mr. Dryden, 


With his own Hand he kills Audrogeus, one 
that had made the fartheſt Advances of any of 
the Enemies Commanders ; after this he makes 
a great Slaughter amongſt the Greeks, with but 
a Handful of his own Men; upon this Advan- 
tage, both he and they put on the Armour of 
the Slain, to diſguiſe themſelyes, which proy'd 
ſo ſucceſsful, that he forc'd a good Party of the 
Enemy out of the City, and purſu'd them quite 
to their Ships. | 


| Diffugiunt alii ad Naves, & littora curſu 
Cida Petuni. | 


Homer and Virgil, 


Thus while their ſtragling Parties que defeat, 
Some to the Shoar and ſafer Ships retreat. 
Mr. Dryden, 


But over-power'd at laſt by Numbers, Dy- 
mas, Hypanis and his other Friends falling by 
his Side, he runs ta the Palace, where was the 
greateſt Danger, and attacks it with all his 
Force, in Hapes to reſcue the poor unhappy 
King, and all the Royal Family, 


Inſtaurati animi Regis ſuccurrerg tefis, 


Renew'd in Courage with recover'd Breath 
A ſecond Time we ran ta tempt our Death, 
To clear the Palace from the Foce; ſucceed 
The weary Living, ang revenge the Dead. 
Mr. Dryden, 


But he comes thither too late, the Greeks 
having already put all within it to the Sword, 


Upon this, being the only Perſon left of his 
arty; 


Tamgque adeò ſuper unus eram. 


Thus wandring in my Way without 4 Guide. 
Mr. Dryden, 


And finding himſelf deferted by all, nothing 
now remaining in the Palace, that might oc: 
calion his Stay, after he had ſeen Pojites tha 
King's Son, and the King himſelf murdered, 
he retires back to his own Houſe, in order to 
lay down his own Life in the Defence of his 
Father's. But his Mother Venus ſtops him in the 
LOO and opens his Eyes, to let kim lee, that 
= 


05 
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*tis againſt the Will of the Gods he Fights, and 


that they are the Deſtrayers of Troy, as well a 
the Greeks, / 


w— Mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum 
Neptunus muros, magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit, totamque d ſedibus urbem 
Eruit. Hic Juno Sceas ſeviſſima portas 

Prima tenet, ſociumque vocans & navibus agmen 
Ferro accincta vocat, &c. 


' Where you diſorder*d Heap of Ruin lies, 
Stones rent from Stones,wwhere Clouds of Duſt ariſ, 
Amidſt that Smother Neptune holds his Place, 
Below the Wall's Foundation drives his Mace, 
And heaves the Building from the ſolid Baſe. 

. Look where in Arms Imperial Juno ſtands 
Full in the Scæan Gate, with loud commandth 

Urging on Shore the tardy Grecian Bands. 

Mr. Dryden, 


Fupiter and Pallas too were of the Party; 
ſo that Æneas, who ſaw them, might have ac- 
quieſc'd in their fatal Decree, without purſuing 
Things any farther. It had been an Inſtance of 
Impiety, and not of Valour, to have ſtood out 
any longer, againſt ſo many Gods that had 
combin'd together. Bur notwithſtanding all 
this, being come to his Houſe, in Order to pro- 
tect his Father, tho? at the Expence of his own 
Life, and perceiving that he could not ſurvive 
the Deſtruction of his Country, he arms him- 
ſelf a ſecond Time, in Order to fall honours 
bly, and dye a glorious Death. 


j 


— 
— 


Hic ferro accingor rurſus. 


2 & 


— 


| ret 
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Arn d once again my gliti'ring Sword I wield. 
Mr. Dryden. 


And nothing can divert him, but Signs from 
Heaven, and Admonitions from the Gods 
themſelves. 


— Subitoque fragore 
Intonuit levum—&C. 


He ſaid, the crackling Flames appear on high 
And driving Sparkles dance along the Sky. 
| Mr. Dryden, 


Anchiſes himſelf, tells him the Interpretation of 
theſe Prodigies, and A#nzas could not ſubmit 
to any Thing but that. 


Ceſi, & ſublato montem Genitore petivi. 


I yield to Fate, unwillingly retire, 
And loaded up the Hill convey my Sire. | 
Mr. Dryden. 


'Tis not to Men, but to the Gods, and to them 
alone that he yields. Tis a Matter of great 
Doubt, whether true Valour could poſſibly 
have been advanc'd any higher; and yet we 
ſee this is but the Beginning, but the firſt Eſſay 
of Æneas his Gallantry: All the Couragious 
Actions he performs in the ſequel of the - 
neid, carry in them the true Marks and Cha- 
racters of this Valour, which will appear very 
wonderful and aſtoniſhing, even in theſe Times 
in which this excellent Name and Title is, with- 
out any Manner of Diſtinction, beſtow*d on 
the raſh and imprudent Sallies and Eruptions 
ot F ury and Brutality, 

From 
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as hath a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 
Horat. ad Horace would have theſe Parts have a certain 


ken. Proportion and Connexion between themſelves 


A Compariſon of 
From theſe Obſervations, it will be no har, 
Matter to judge, which of the two Heroes i; 
the moſt perfect and accompliſh'd, Achilles qt 
/Eneas, This is what is one of the moſt Ef 
ſential Parts of the Poem. I come now tg 


the ſecond, which is the Diſpoſitian of the 
Fable, | 


CHnavp. VI. 


The Diſpoſition of the Fable of the tb 
Poems. 


HE Diſpoſition or Diſtribution of the 
Fable conſiſts in three Things, viz. The 
natural Deduction or Conſequence of the prin- 
cipal Action, and of all the Matters that com- 
poſe it; a juſt Temperament, and an exact 
Intermixture of what is probable, and what 
miraculous z and the Arrangement and Cor- 
reſpondence of the Epiſodes or Digreſſions, 
with the principal Action. Theſe three Quz 
lities, which lay the Foundation of the Diſtri 
bution of the Fable, called by Ariſtotle, the 
Conſtitution of Things, are fo eſſential toa Poem, 
that it cannot be abſalutely compleat without 


em 
The firſt is the Action, which, according 
to the Rules of Ariſtotle, ought to be entire and 
perfect, that is, as he himſelf explains it, ſuch 


Prim 
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Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 
And Truth and Fiction are fo aptly mixd 
That all ſeems Uniform, and of a Piece. 


E. of Roſcommon, 


U nec pes nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme. Horat. in Poet. ad Piſon. 


And theſe are the Obſervations which ought 
to be made upon our Poems, as to this Point. 
If the Action and principal Subject of the Iliad 
be the War of Troy, according to the Opinion 
of Horace, a great Maſter in that Art, who calls 
Homer, the Hiſtorian of the Trejan War, Troja- 
ni belli Scriptorem, and according to the Opini- 
on of many others, then is that Action de- 
fective and imperfect, for that War has not, in 
the Iliad, either Beginning or End; and this 
would be like a Statue, that has neither Head 
nor Foot. So that in this Caſe, that Verſe 
of Horace is very applicable. 


Infelix operis ſumma qui ponere totum 
Neſciat, &c. 


The meaneſt Nortnd in the Amilians quare 
May grave the Nails, or imitate the Hair, 
But cannot finiſh what he hath begun ; 


4 What is there more ridiculous than he ? 

d For one or two good Features in a Face 

n Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 

. Make it but more remarkably deform d. 

t | E. of Roſcommon, 
But 


Hor. ad Piſon. 


| 
| 
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other upon the forcing away of his Miſtreſs; 
the Poem has no Connexion with that Anger, 


Eighteen Books, thinks no more of it; as i 
he had entirely forgot his Propoſition and De- 
ſign, which like a Star ſhou'd guide his Coutſe, 
or like the Mariner's Compaſs, never oughtto 
be out of his Sight for fear of Deviating. Du 
ring all this long Interval, he ſpeaks only 0 
Sieges, of Battles, and of Surprizes, of the ſe. 
veral Conſultations of the Gods, and of al 
that relates to the Siege of Troy. This was 
what gave Horace occaſion to believe, that the 
Subject to that Ihad was the War of Troy, ac. 
3 to the very Name it goes under. And 
ſo from whatever Side we take our View of 
this Poem, it will appear Defective as to this 
Point. | | 
Nor is the Action of the Odyſſey in any Re 
ſpect more perfect, than that of the Iliad. It 
begins with the Voyages of Telemachus, and 
E'hiars- concludes with thoſe of Ce. The four fi 
— 4, Books, are all concerning Telemachus; Ment 
FOdifſea laus, Neſtor, and the other Grecian Princes, 
_ eantenga give him an Account of the Adventures 0 
ane Pere Troy; all relate to that, and not the leaſt 
4p" thought of Ulyſſes ; which made Paul Beni ſay, 
fra di dip-in his Academical Diſcourſes upon Homer and Vir. 
pi ſavola. gil, that the Fable of the Odyſſey. was wy 


But if the Action be the Anger of Achille, 
as is more probable, and as Homer himſelf ac. 
knowledges by his Propoſition ; that Anger haz 
indeed a Beginning, but it has neither End 
nor Middle; for it is effac'd by a new Anger 
of the ſame Perſon againſt Hector, upon the 
Death of Patroclus. So that there are two An. 
gers, one upon the Loſs of his Friend, and the 


And the greateſt Default is, that the Reſt d 


For Homer; throughout the whole Extent of 
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Not that I am abſolutely of this Opinion, yet 
may venture to affirm, that *twill be a diffi- 
cult Matter to find the principal Action of the 
Odyſſey regularly carried on, and according to 
the Proportions requir'd by Horace in the fore- 
mention'd Precept, for the natural Connexion 
of the Parts. Nay, this very Voyage of Tele- 
machus, bears not any the leaſt Proportion to 
that of Ulyſſes, which is the principal Action : 
It contributes nothing at all, nay, not ſo much 
as to miniſter any Occaſion for his Return, 
which is brought about by the Order and Con- 
trivance of Jupiter, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Phenicians. And this made Beni ſay, That 
the four firſt Books of the Odyſſey are neither 
Epiſode, nor Part of an Action, nor have they 
any Connexion with the Reſt of the Work. 
Take them as they are, and you ſhall not know 
what to make of them. 

The Æneid ſeems not to me to be charge- 
able with this Fault. Areas leaves Phrygia, 
makes his Voyages, and Settles himſelf in Ja- 
ly; there is as it were a Train of Conſequences 
in this Deſign, and all relates to the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of a New Empire, which is the true Sub- 
ject of the Poem. This, Virgil proſecutes home 
to the propoſed End, without the leaſt Delay 
upon what has no Relation to the Deſign, with- 
out the leaſt Digreſſion from the Subject. 


d 

{ Semper ad eventum feſtinat, & in medias Res 
„Me ſecus ac notas Auditorem rapit. 

I Hor, ad Piſ. 
| | 

t Nothing is Idle, each judicious Line 
„by acquaints us with the Plot. 

1 E. of Roſcommon. 
. | | 

x : He 
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He is alſo more happy than Zomzr, in the 
Diſtribution and Arrangement of this Matter, 
and the particular Occurrences which relate 
to the general Order and Diſpoſition of hi 
Poem. 

And it is this Diſtribution, and this Diſpo. 
fition of Things, which makes that admirable 
Regulariry, and that Proportion, in which 
alone conſiſts the Perfection of a Great Work; 
which is neither beautiful nor compleat, any 
farther than there is a juſt Correſpondence be. 
tween its Parts. This gave occaſion to that 
Obſervation of Paul Beni's in his Academic 

Mn de- Diſcourſes; that we ought not to make a Jud: 
fimari ment of the Perfection of a Poem from tht 
* Beauty of one, or of ſeveral of its Parts, but 
da una ſol Of all together. | | 

circonſtan- This juſt and regular Proportion of tht 
za oparle, Parts, and the exact Correſpondence then 
2 ought to be between them, ſeems to be incom- 
parably much bettter obſerv'd in the Axeiſ 
than in the Liad: For there every Thing is in 
troduc'd in due Order, and in its proper Place 
and no Man ever better obſerv'd that Diſtrib 
tion and regular Ordering of the Subject Mat. 
ter, and that Series of Events, than Virgil has 
done. Hence, Horace recommends it to tlit 
Poet above all things, wy 


Ad Pifon. Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
| Pleraque differat : 


As well the Force and Ornament of Verſ? 
Conſiſts in chooſing a fit Time for Things, _ 
And knowing when a Maſe ſhould be indulg 
In her full Flight, and when ſhe ſhow? d be curbil 

. ; E. of Roſcommon 


lud 


Homer and Virgil. 
Intimating, that the Beauty and Perfection 
of a Work, conſiſts in that Order. 


Ordinis bac virtus erit & Venus. 


For the Grace and agreeable Charms that 
appear in any Work, cannot proceed from any 
hing, but from this regular Order and Diſtri- 


7 Udlon. \ 


more particularly and minutely obſerved on this 


pariſon between the Games which Achilles cele- 
brated in the twenty-third Book of the Iliad, 
pon the Death of Patroclys, and thoſe which 
Eneas celebrates for the Apotheoſis of Anchi- 
in the fifth of the l.. 

Games are of the Number of thoſe Actions, 
hich may occur in the Lives of Heroes, an 

0 be introduced into the Subject. Matter of an 
Heroick Poem; becauſe they are the Occaſions 
of Magnificence ; which is one of thoſe Qua- 
ties that make up the Character of an Heroe. 
irgil makes his; in the fifth /Zxe:id, firſt to 
livert the Fancy of , his Reader from the 
ournful Object of Dido's Death, which he 


Which indeed carries in it ſomething of Barba- 


s Heroz and theſe are of thoſe Sorts of Plea- 
ures, Diverſions and. Entertainments; which 
o ſucceed; ought to be introduced in their 
roper Place. 1 3 EaeP 
Virgil would not have placed his Games well, 
ther in his ſecond or third Book; for this 
ad been to have entered upon his Recreations 
00 ſoon, as Homer has done it too late, in the 
3d lliadi The Time was then clapſed, *twas 
= L Aunſea⸗ 


5 X 


And not to dilate here, upon what may be 


Subject ; I ſhall only ſtop a little to draw a Com- 


ad repreſented in the fourth Book, and 


ty; and then to divert himſelf, by diverting 
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he ſhou'd not have begun to have amus'd him. 


on of Sampſon, who defeated the Philiſtine! 
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unſeaſonable, People were quite tir'd out, for 


ſelf, when he was ſo near the End. This is as 
if a Traveller, intent upon his Return from the 
Indies to Paris, after two full Years ſpent in his 
Voyage, ſhould trifle away a whole Month at 
Diepe, at Tables, or in ſeeing Plays; for 
*twould argue no leſs, than a ſtrange Want of 
Judgment. And in truth, Homer might have 
been more ſerious towards the End of his 
Work ; for he ought, in Appearance at leaſt, to 
have been a little fatigu'd, and not have wan- 
dred at that time of Day, when he was ſo near 
the End of his Race. There are an infinite 
Number.of Things utterly Incredible, in the 
Repreſentation of theſe Games. The Arbitrs 
tors or Judges make long Diſcourſes, which 
tire and wear out the Patience of the Res. 
ders. | 

The ſecond Part of the Diſpoſition, which 
is the juſt Intermixture and Temperament a 
what is Miraculous, with what is Probable, 1 
likewiſe Effential to an Epict Poem, which 
ought to have ſomething Admirable in it, to 
move the Souls of great Men, for whoſe ſakes 
it is writ, to animate them with Courage for 
Glorious Atchievements ; But with this Cauts 
on, that it have ſomewhat of Probability in it 
too, ſo as not to give a Check to their Emuls 
tion, or hurry them into Deſpair. Truth it 
ſelf, which the Hiſtorian ought cloſely to ad. 
here to, being ſometimes too ſtrong to be int 
tated, is not always ſo proper for the Subject. 
Matter of an Epick Poem, as Probability, which 
bears a greater Proportion to Things than Men 
are wont to make. For Example, the Ach 


with the Jaw-bone of an Aſs, is an heroick Adi 
ww Il. 00} 
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of an Epic Poem. For though it be true, yet 
t ſeems not very highly probable, and is too 
miraculous to be propos'd for Imitation. We 
Ire to avoid therefore this Exceſs, by a juſt 
emperament of Probability, without which 
l becomes fabulous and incredible, and makes 
ot the leaſt Impreſſions upon the Soul; which 
uffers not itſelf to be moved, but with what 
arries in it ſome Degrees of Poſſibility. 

Let us now ſee whether Homer has been 
ore fortunate in the Obſervance of this Rule, 
han the Perſon we have been ſpeaking of. He 
akes ſo little Care of the probable Part, and 
o far advances the Miraculous, out of an ex- 
eſive Piece of Vanity and Aﬀectation of being 
n all Parts equally admirable, and of raiſing 
he Paſſions, and elevating the Soul, that he 
aves nothing to be performed by the Strength 
f Reaſon, of Paſſion, or even of Nature itſelf, 
ut all is done by Machines. When Priam loſt 
efor, no leſs than Jupiter himſelf muſt ſend 
e King the fatal News by the Goddeſs Iris, 
ich this Advice too, That he ſhould take Care 
f his Son's Body, and ranſom it from Achilles. 
ould not the Father, who had ſo great a Ten- 


Iperſtitious an Obſerver of the Funeral Rites 


„ad Ceremonies, and that could riot have ſuf- 
1 red a Depo/itum ſo precious, to have been left 
the Mercy of Birds of Prey; could not he, 
i ſay, have thought of all this himſelf; but 


ere muſt be a Machine to put him in Mind 

at he is a Father? . 

When Telemachus in the Odyſſey ſets out, in 

(der to make a Search for his Father in the 

durts of Greece, he cannot make the leaſt Pro- 

ls, nor proceed 3 Step, without the Aſſi- 
2 


* 


51; but incapable of being made the Subject - 


erneſs and Affection for his Son, and was ſo 


ſtance ' 
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ſtance of Minerva. She is his Guide whereve 
.he goes, ſhe alone puts him upon ſuch and 
ſuch Thoughts; he can neither do, nor think 
of himſelf. Could not Honour, Duty, and eve 
Nature itſelf have moved his Heart, and raiſe 
{ome Diſquietudein his Breaſt, upon the Account 
of an abſent Father, abſent for near the Space 
of eighteen Years, but there muſt Recourſe be 
had to a foreign Power, to a Machine? And 
beſides too, this Machine has not the leaſt Ap. 
pearance of Probability; in as much as Miner 
conducts Telemachus all over Greece in Search 
after Nys, except only to the very Place when 
he is, which ſhe certainly ought by no Mean 
to have been ignorant of, upon the Account 
of her Divinity, from which nothing ſurely ca 
be concealed, ; 

And yet this is Homer's Method, who to ap 
pear wonderful in every Part, would do ever 
Thing by Ways and Means extraordinary, | 
may be ſaid without any Injuſtice to our Av 
thor, that he puts his Gods upon mean and 
vulgar Employments, and aſſigns them thel 
ſeveral Poſts, as if they were to act their Part 
in a Comedy. He makes Mercury Priami 
Coachman to carry him to Achilles, ro demand 
the Body of his Son; and leſt the good King 
Perſon ſhould be expoſed to the Scouts of th 
Army in his Paſſage to the Grecian Camp, } 
piter employs the ſame Mercury to lull then 
aſleep; and to prepare Achilles his Heart, and 
prediſpoſe it to a juſt Senſe of Piety. Theti h 
Mother, is ſent by Jupiter's Orders to prev 
the Heroe, and incline him to a compaſſionil 
* Temper. No leſs than the Goddeſs Mine! 
herſelf is diſpatched in the 19th Book of f 
_ Odyſſey, to carry a Flambeau before L 
Telemacbus, to conduct them through the Da 
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to their Retirement, where they were to get 


employed in any Work. 

This is not the Air of Virgil, who has always 
moſt religiouſly obſerved what Horace has, in 
his Art of Poetry, long ſince adviſed, that the 
Gods are not to be put upon any Action, un- 
leſs the Thing itſelf truly deſer ves it. 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 


m Inciderit. Hor. Poet. 
1 | 

Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a Buſineſs worthy of a God. 
en E. of Roſcommon. 


Thus does that judicious Poet introduce Mer- 
eury, in the fourth Æneid, to extricate him out 
of thoſe horrible Perplexities he was in. The 
Promiſe he had made to Dich, detains him at 
arthage, but the future Fortunes of his Son, 
and the certain Proſpect of the Empire of the 

hole World, confirmed to him by the irre ver- 
idle Decrees of the Gods, preſs his Departure 
hence. He is under a Dread on the one Side, 
df being chargeable with a Defect of Fidelity, 
vith Want of Sincerity and Integrity in relation 
0 Dido; and on the other, of Duty and due 
dubmiſſion to the Gods. To free him therefore 
rom theſe Troubles, there muſt be ſent down 
ne from above, ſome ſuperior Power, no leſs 
han a God muſt ſpeak to 1 the Heroe's 


Feury is the God that does all this 
L 3 Tho 


ready their Armour. In ſhort, the Gods are ,,,,,,. 
employed upon all Occaſions, and not the leaſt go; Des- 
Regard had either to their Rank and Order, or 7#m4; ni 
to the Peace and Tranquility of their Condi- 2%. 
tion. They are as ſo many Galley-Slaves to be 


Diffculties, and null the Engagement; and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The ſame may be likewiſe ſaid of the Adyer 
tures of Aneas, in the firſt Æneid. *Tis ng 
a Shepherd or a Huntſman that will ſerve hin 
for his Guide in the wandring Condition jy 
was in, which would have been natural enough, 
but it is Venus that appears to him, that tc 


him what Country he is in, and acquainy 


him with the Adventures of his Companion 
whom he had given over for loſt, and that d. 
recs him in his Courſe through unknown Path 
For ſuch was then the Poſture of Affairs, that 
it was neceſſary for ſome Deity to intervene, 
to raiſe the drooping Spirits of Ancas, an 
animate him with new Courage; him, I h, 
who had been ſo great a Sufferer by a moſt 


- dreadful Tempeſt, who had loſt Part of his 


Fleet among the Waves, and who had bee 
bimſelf forc'd by a Storm upon a deſart Shore, 
deſtitute of all human Relief, and reduced a 
moſt to Deſpair. *T'was fit the Poet ſhoull 
not leave him in theſe Extremities ; and 'twz 
hkewiſe according to the Degrees of Probabili 
ty we have before ſtated, that the Gods ougit 
in ſome Meaſure to concern themſelves for hin, 
fiance his Piety made him ſo careful of, and 


ſolicitous for their Intereſt ; and ſince too, they 


were the Companions of his Exile and Flight, 
Nor was it leſs, in Conformity to the Ruls 


of Decency and Decorum, that it ſhould be tic 


Heroe's Mother that ſhould engage in this Er- 
terprize, and make it her Buſineſs to encour:g 
him, eſpecially, after ſhe had been informed by 
Jupiter of his Deſtiny. 

But beſides that all theſe Machines and 
Contrivances of Virgil, have a better Found: 
tion in Reaſon and Probability, than thoſe d 
Homer; you will find them leſs frequent, and 


leſs forc'd, if you take the Leiſure to or” 
= _ then 
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mem one after another. Nay, the very Ma- 
nagement of the Miniſtry of the Gods, is much 
more ſuitable to their Rank and Condition, 
and performed with incomparably far greater 
judgment in Virgil, than in Homer, whom for 
that Reaſon, Dion Chry/oſtome calls the greateſt 
Impoſtor in the World, and that in Things moſt 
dificult to be believed. 

We may add farther, according to Tafſ7*s Re- 
marks in his Opuſcula, that Virgil had the Hap- 
pineſs of giving thoſe Embelliſhments to his 
Poem by ſomething wonderful and ſurprizing; 
which Homer, notwithſtanding all his Aﬀecta- 
tion of, and Pretenſions to that Art, was not 
the leaſt aware of, as the giving Courage to 
Women, and engaging them in Acts of Hoſti- 
lity, ſuch as Camilla is put upon in the eleventh 
Book; and with ſo good Succeſs, as to prove a 
very great Ornament to the Æneid. This is 


what Ta/ſp takes Notice of, and that long ſince. 


that Obſervation made by Dion Chry/oſtome, in 
his Diſcourſe of the Affairs of Troy. Niuna 
Ja par pitt maraviglioſa, della fortezze feminile; 
Virgilio occupid queſta parte, della quale Homero Sera 
dimenticato, Nothing ſeems more admirable thay 


female Courage; Virgil was entirely Maſter of this, 


in which Homer was as much defective. 

The third Part of the Diſpoſition, is the In- 
termixture of the Epiſodes with the principal. 
Action. An Epiſode is a kind of Digreſſion 
from the Subject, and conſequently ought not 
to be long, if we rightly obſerve the Proporti- 
ons. Neither ought it to be forc'd, violently 
extorted, or far fetch*d, ſo as to betray its Diſ- 
affinity to the Subject. In fine, it ought not 
to be too often, leſt it occaſion a Confuſion 


of Matters. Homer begins his Odyſſey, which is 


the more perfect Poem, with an Epiſode of four 
L 4 Books 
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Books. He goes off from his Subject before hs 


has well entered upon it, and to make a regular 
Structure, he begins with a Piece very impro- 
per and unſuitable-for his Deſign, according to 
the Obſervations I have already made. | 
Has Virgil any thing like all this in his Zpiſods, 
which bear ſo admirable a Proportion to the 
Subject, as is that of Pallas and Evander, tha 
of Mus and Euryalus, that of Camilla, and ſe- 
veral others? Nay, that of Dido, which is the 
nobleſt and largeſt of them all, never exclude 
the Perſon of the Heroe. It is he that ſpeaks, 
he that relates his own Adventures: If he re- 
cedes ought from his Subject, he ſtill make 
frequent Returns upon himſelf. This is not to 
be met with either in the Iliad or Odyſſey, where 
we loſe our View for the Space of ſeveral Books. 
Achilles and Ulyſſes, the Heroes of thoſe Poems, 
are quite out of Sight, and a Man may fetch 
a large Compals before he can meet with them 
again. | uy : 3 F ' . 5 3 . 

I leave it to thoſe that can better ſpare Time 
to examine, whether the Epiſodes of Homer are 
not more forced and leſs natural than thoſe of 
Hirgil. What Connexion. is there between, o- 
what Reference has the Wound which Mars re- 
ceived from Diomedes, to the Anger of Achilles; 
Homer enlarges much upon this Adventure in 
the fifth Jliad. Mars crying like a Child, gots 
and makes his Complaints to Jupiter, who un- 
kindly treats him with bitter Railleries. How: 
ever, to make up the Story, Pæan the Phyſician 
of the Gods is fent for to cure him; and the 
Goddeſs Hebe interpoſes and concerns herſel 
for him. The Poet, who thinks this Paſſage 
leaſant and diverting, carries on the Fiction 
fo far, as to deſcend to Wantonneſs and Ridr 
cule ; a Fault that would deſerve our Puh 
o een wer 
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ere not Men ſo prepoſſeſſed with an Eſteem 
and Value for him upon the Account of the 
Grandeur and Sublimity af his Genius. 

But not to inſiſt too long upon Particulars, 
which would be an endleſs Piece of Work; we 
may conclude, that Virgil never wanders from 
his Subject, that Homer ſeldom keeps ſo much as 
within Diſtance of his; and that by the Multipli- 
city and vaſt Train of his Eyiſodes, he is continu- 
ally hurried away with the Impetuoſity and Vio- 
lence of his Imagination, to which he lets him- 
ſelf looſe without the leaſt Diſcretion, He 
may be compared to thoſe Travellers, who up- 
on a long Journey are diyerted and ſtopt by 
every little Thing. There is not one ſingle 
Blow given in the Heat of an Engagement, bur 
he muſt from thence take an Occaſion to tell 
Stories, and derive Genealogies, r 


A 
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C HAP. VII. 
of MORALITY. 


Ma ought, according to Ariſtotle's 


Scheme, to follow the Diſpoſition of 


the Fable. It is the third Quality of an Epick 

oem; nor are we here, by Morality, to under- 
ſtand the Morality of the Poet, but the Mora- 
lity of the Actors, and of thoſe Perſons that are 
to enter upon Action. What a vaſt and irre- 
concileable Difference ſhall we find between 
our two admirable Poets, as to this Point ? 
Kings and Princes in Homer, talk to one ano- 
ther with all the Scurrility imaginable. Aga- 
nemnon in the 1tjad treats Chryſes with great In- 
% > bi bogs Vo. Brady) Foils ans Holence, 
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ſolence, and much Indignity; when the un 
happy old Man comes to him to demand, with 
the moſt profound Reſpect, and with Preſents 
too in Hand, his own Daughter, whom he had 
injuriouſly raviſhed from him. The haughty 
Prince tells him, that he has no Regard to the 
external Marks of his Prieſthood, a Title, by 
which he had juſt Pretence enough to ſome 
kind of Reſpect, to a favourable Reception at 
leaſt, Nor does this High-Prieſt expreſs him- 
ſelf afterwards like a Man of great Virtue in 
the Prayer he makes to Apollo, in which he im- 
precates his Vengeance on the Greeks to ſatisfy 
his poor Reſentments. This is ſomewhat Un- 
charitable, and beneath the Dignity of a Per. 
fon, whoſe Office it was to pray for the People, 
and for the Preſervation of the Government, 
according to his Function of High-Prieſt. 

Achilles, in the nineteenth 7/iad, goes to his 
Mother Thetis to acquaint her with what a Con- 
cern he is under for the Body of his Friend Pe- 
troclus then lately killed, left the Flies ſhould 
injure it; leſt they ſhould enter- into the 
Wounds, which would breed Corruption, and 
that render the Body loathſome. Is not all this 
Heat and Fury againſt theſe little Animals, wel 
becoming a Heroe? And is he not a moſt ex- 
cellent Poet, that employs no leſs than a God 
to drive them away: 

Ulyſſes, whom Homer propoſes as the Stan- 
dard and Model of human Wiſdom, ſuffers 
himſelf to be made drunk by the Pheacians, for 
which Ariſtotle and Pbiloſtratus both blame this 
Poet. But what an Inſtance of Extravagancy, 
and of the greateſt Careleſneſs was it, for that 
moſt accompliſhed Sage, ſo ſoon to forget his 
Wife, a Woman of ſuch eminent Virtue, and 


his Son, that was ſo dear to him, to throw 
Pf away 
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way ſo much Time in the Arms of Calypſo, a 
vile Proſtitute, and to wander up and down ſo 
long after Circe, an infamous Sorcereſs; and 
being no leſs than a King, to demean himſelf 
ſo low, as to enter the Liſts with a pitiful raſ- 
cally Beggar, called /rus. Priam, in the twen- 
ty-fourth IJliad, does not ſpeak like a Father; 
he expreſſes himſelf with a great deal of Barba- 
rity towards his other Children, only ro ſhew 
his Grief for the Death of Hefor. He wiſhes 
them all dead, ſo Hector were but alive again. 
His Afflictions, I think, might certainly have 
been expreſs'd ſome other Way. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the Inhumanity of 
Achilles upon the Body of Hector, after he was 
dead, but only cite what Cicero ſays of it in 
the firſt Book of his Tuſculan Queſtions, This Jabit He. 
Pleaſure of dragging a dead Body thus, to be Se ad 
revenged of it, is not very heroical. The In- 777900 # 
terview between Ulyſſes and the Daughter of 75175 
Acinous, in the ſixth Odyſſey, is contrary to all Jacerars 
the Rules of Decency and Decorum; and that «zz & 
Princeſs forgets her Modeſty, and betrays e 
Virtue, by giving too long Audience to the di- 4; rey 
ſireſſed Man, in yielding too much to his Com- zur ue fbi 
plaints, and in too far indulging her own Cu- videtzr. 


noſity at the Sight of a Perſon in ſuch deſpe- Ci. Tue. 


rate Circumſtances. | 
In fine, there is but little Decorum obſerved 
in Homer's Poems. Fathers are harſh and cruel, 
the Heroes weak and paſſionate, the Gods ex- 
poſed to Miſeries, uneaſy and quarrelfome , 
and incenſed againſt one another ; there be- 
ing not the leaſt of that Stoick Philoſophy 
throughout the whole , which Zeno and his 
Followers have taught Men ſince, to make 
them more rational, and more perfect, than 
the Gods of Homer. But in Virgil, every thing 
r _ | preſerves 


\ 
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preferves its Character. Drances and Turn 
quarrel there, but like Perſons of Quality. The 
Paſſion of A#neas and Dido, is indeed purſu'd to 
the utmoſt Extremity; and yet there is no Vio- 
lation of Modeſty, no Breach of the Rules of 
Decency, nor any Default in outward Behavi- 
our. The Gods themſelves are Perſons of ſome 
Quality and good Repute. Whatever is Eſſen- 
tial in the Arts of Decency and Decorum, is 
Fe 412%; here moſt ſtrictly obſerv'd. For Virgil has al. 
cilius pal. ways follow'd that admirable Method he found 
mam poſcit, in Terence, of whom Varro ſays, that he had, 
in Sermo- as to Morality and Decency, gain'd by far, the 
— „ Advantage over Cæcilius and Plautus, who were 
fei, as eminent for other Talents. | 
\ Terentias, But we muſt pardon this Weakneſs in Ho- 
mer, who wrote in a Time, when the Precepts 
of Morality were ſcarce form'd. The World 
was yet too young, to have Jearnt the Princi- 
ples of true Honeſty, Morality was more ac- 
compliſh'd, and the Precepts of it better known 
in Virgil's Time, in whom we ſhall find them 
leſs defective than in Homer. For Virgil could 
not himſelf diſſemble his own Sentiments, as to 
the Injuſtice of the Civil War, tho' it occaſion'd 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Government, and of 
the Fortune of Auguſtus his-Patron. He could 
not approve of it, and, as if he had been himſelf 
fraught with Republican Principles under a 
Manarchical Eſtabliſhment, he condemns that 
Form af Government, but with the greateſt 
Caution and Tenderneſs imaginable, by ca- 
Joling and flattering Cæſar, who was the Au- 
thar of it. £15; 0 | 


Ur ugue prior, Tu parce, genus qui ducis Olymf0, 
Brojice tela manu, Sanguis meus, —— 


He 
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And thou the firſt lay down thy lawleſs Claim; 
Thou of my Blood who bears theJulian Name. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Thus was his Morality full of Honour and Inte- 
rity, and directly oppoſite to that Spirit of 
lattery, which then, under the Monarchy; 

began to be countenanc'd, 


Cnan VIE 
Of THOUGHTS. 


Houghts, which are the Fourth Qualifica- 
T tion of a Poem, have ſo great a Refe- 
rence to, and Correſpondence with Morality, 
that the Principles of the one, are likewiſe the 
Principles of the other : Nay, we may be al- 
low'd to ſay, that Thoughts are in effect, but 
only the Expreſſions of Morality. Ir is not 
therefore much to be wonder'd at, that Virgil 
ſhould have the Advantage of Homer in this 
Reſpect, ſince he had it after ſo ſingular a 
Manner in the other. And for this he is in- 
debted to the Age he wrote. in, which was 
more polite and refin'd, than that in which Ho- 
mer flouriſh'd, who made it not ſo much his 
Buſineſs to think well as to ſpeak well; for 
his Thoughts are never ſo fine and delicate, as 
his Diſcourſes. I ſhall not therefore ſtand to 


make a long Compariſon between them, but 


only give you an Obſervation or two upon 
ſome of thoſe Thoughts, which Homer infpires 
his Heroes with, from which we may form a 

I Judg- 
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Jugdment of the reſt. Agamemnon, in the firſ 
[liad, ſays, that the Reaſon he retained Chry/;j 
was, that he had a greater Affection and E. 
ſteem for her, than he had for Clytemneſtry, 
Here you may ſee an Inſtance of a kind and 
honeſt Huſband forſooth, to prefer a Stranger 
before his own Wife, and a Slave before 3 
Princeſs that was a Perſon of the higheſt De. 
ſert. 

Neſtor, in the ninth Tliad tells Agamemnon, 
who deſires his Advice upon the Diſtraction of 
Affairs, occaſioned by the Abſence of Achilles, 
that he will give him moſt incomparable Coun- 


| fel, and that never any Perſon ſince the Foun- 


dation of the World had ever given better, 
The good Man is full of Vanity and Oſtenta- 


tion, and conſidering his Character, he might 


indeed have been more modeſt, and more 
upon the Reſerve. The Counſel too, he 
gives, is not ſo very extraordinary, it being 
no more than this, That Achilles ſhould be ap- 
peaſed, that all imaginable Satisfaction ſhould 
be given him, and that they ſhould oblige him 
to return to the Army. This argued no very 
great Depth of Policy; a Perſon of but ordi- 
nary Endowments might have given as good 
Advice. | 

Antilochus, his Son, in the twenty-third id 
ſpeaks to his Horſes; enters into a formal Dif 
courſe with them, and conjures them to do theit 
utmoſt, to exert all their Vigour to win the Race 
from Menelaus and Diomedes, at the Games that 
were to be celebrated ypon the Death of Pa- 
troclus. He encourages and excites them witli 
the moſt preſſing Earneſtneſs of Diſcourſe ima- 
_ yet with very trivial and childiſh 

eaſons, telling them, that his Father Ne 


will turn them out of his Service, or cut their 


Throats, 


LO, 
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Throats, if they do not as they ſhould do. In 
ſhort he becomes a very pathetick Orator to 
meer brute Beaſts. _ 

Tis true indeed, Plutarch in his Treatiſe up- 
on Homer, apologizes for the Liberty the Poet 
took in making Antilochus in this Place, and 
Hector in another, ſpeak to their Horſes, from 
his Opinion of the Tranſmigration of Souls, 
which he had taken from Pythagoras; but I will 
appeal to that Philoſophy, whether the Metem- 
pcbofis renders Beaſts , leſs Beaſts than they 
were, and whether it qualifies them to be 
more capable of attending to the Dictates of 
Reaſon, | 

Jupiter in the fifth Liad, tells Mars, after 
that Diomedes had wounded him, that he could 
no longer bear with him, that he juſtly deſerved 
the Misfortune that had happened to him, for 
his baſe Compliance with the Counſels of his 
Mother Juno, who was of an unruly Spirit, 
and of an Humour very untractable. What 
ſtrange Kindneſles are theſe, for the Prince of 
the Gods to ſhow towards his Wife? What 
Comfort and Conſolation was this to his Son 


Mars, who was then newly wounded? We 


ſhould never have done, ſhould we go on thus 
with theſe Remarks. Beſides, that Virgil is not 
ſubject to theſe Weakneſſes, he is always ſeri- 
ous, always ſublime and lofty, to maintain 
and keep up the Character of his Heroes. He 
does not deſcend ſo low, as to droll, and be 
acetious and merry, with great Familiarity ; 
Thing ſo beneath the Dignity of his Rank and 
Station, and ſo contrary to all Decency, which 
Homer often forgot. For he puts off that Air 
of Grandeur and Majeſty, which ſo properly 

longs to his Character; and every now and 
then, debaſes himſelf by degenerating _ - 
| | |  Jvoig 
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looſe and familiar way of Talking, and by 
turning Things into Ridicule, under Pretence 
of entertaining his Reader with ſomething 
' pleaſant and diverting. As when, for Inſtance, 
in the Eighth Book of the Odyſſey, he enter. 
tains the Gods with a Comedy, ſome of them 
he makes Buffoons; by introducing Mars and 
Venus. on the Stage, taken in a Net Vulcan had 

laid for them, contrary to that Air of Gravi- 
| ty, which is ſo Eſſential to an Heroick Poem, 
| The Scuffle between 1rus and Uly//zs, in the 
Eighteenth Book, borders much upon the 


Burleſque, as does likewiſe the Character of Ther- 

fes, and the Story of Yenus's being wound- 

| | ed, in the Jiad. But to do Homer all the Right 

| he deſerves, we may very juſtly make this 

i Reflexion, That the Weakneſſes of this Po- 

et, are not ſo much to be imputed to him, as 

to the Age heliv'd in, which was not capable 

of any greater Refinement, either in Thoughts 
or in Morals. 


Cn Ap. IX. 
Of WORDS: 


S Thoughts are the Expreſſions of Mo, 
rality, ſo Words are the Expreſſions of 
Thoughts. And in this, which is the Fifth 
Qualification, according to Ariſtotle's Order, 
Homer triumphs, as being that in which he 1s 
moſt accompliſhed. There is no conteſting 
this with him; *tis an Advantage he, without 
any manner of Difpute, has above all other 
Poets, and that in fuck a Manner as cannot - 
| we 


- 


well expreſſed. Twas this admirable Talent 
of expreſſing Things finely, that made Sopbocles, 
who paſſes for the Model and Standard of Tra- 
gedy, his conſtant Admirer, and moſt exact 
Imitatorz upon which Account the Criticks 
called him The great Lover of Homer. For the 
ame Reaſon it is, that Plato, in the tenth Book 
pf his Republic, ſtyles him the Prince of He- 
roick Poets. Pin dar in the ſeventh Ode of the 
Nemean Games, commends and admires him 
upon no other Account, but for the Loftineſs 
and Grandeur of his Style. And Longinus in 
his Treatiſe, propoſes him as the molt perfect 
ind lively Idea of a majeſtick Style, and al- 
mays quotes him as the only Model of the true 
Sublime. | 

In ſhort, it may be ſaid, that it is upon the 
\ccount of this Qualification, that he hath 
hus impoſed upon all Antiquity and that the 
legancy and Beauty of his Words, was the 
harm that drew all the. Men of Learning in- 


aitneſs and Luſtre of a Poem conſiſts entirely — 


the Expreſſions of it, which are generally nei 
e principal Parts of its Beauty; Homer, who verpus 
us excelled all the Poets in the Nobleneſs, Ele- c@nere ti. 
nancy and Grandeur of His, has thereby de- 2 — 
rved that Admiration which all Ages have 5 gere 
ad for him: Twas this that made Pindar car minam 
whom Horace propoſes as a Model) and all %% Peta 
de Greek Lyricks deſpair of ever attaining to 2 
be Majeſty of Homer's Verſe. And Paterculus, nalin. 
I the firſt Book of his Hiſtory, has this Com- du/cedine 
NC 25 him, That be alone deſerved * ee 
ame of 8 Poet from the Delicacy and Sweetne(s ;: p — 
F bis Verſes. j 10141; 7 " 1 414 7 . i 
'Twas upon the Score of this moſt admirable 
Wantage, that Lycurgus made ſo great an 
A. * ou 
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o ſo vaſt an Eſteem for him. For as the Plea» Pindorns 
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Oftentation of his Poetry, in the Oration he 
made againſt Leocrates; that Aſchylus ſays i 
Plutarch and Atheyeus, that his Tragedies ar 
but the Crumbs of Homer's great Banquets ; tha 
Plato affirms him to be the moſt accompliſhed 
and the moſt divine of all the Poets ; tha 
Ariſtides in the third Tome of his Orations, ſays 
That no Man ever ſpoke better; and that 41; 
fotle in his Treatiſe upon Poetry, like wiſe ſays, 
That he tranſcends all others in the Height and 
Grandeur of his Expreſſions. Socrates in oned 
his Epiſtles to Xenophon: Xenophon himſelf in hy 
Banquet, Democritus in Dion Chry ſoſtome; Arif 
phanes in the Frogs; Hierocles in his Fragments 
Stobæus; Hermogenes in his Ideas; Philoſtratusn 
his Heroick Images; Theocritus in his ſixteenth [dy 
liam ; Mofſchus in his third; Plutarch in his Di 
courſe he made upon Homer; Dionyſius Halicar 
naſſeus in the Conſtruction of Names; Famblim 
in the Life of Pytbagoras; Origen againſt Cel 
in his ſeventh Book; Maximus Tyrius in his is 
teenth Diſſertation; Lucian in his Eloge 
Demoſthenes , Themiſtius in his ſixteenth Oratim 
and an infinite Number of others, do unan 
mouſly affirm the ſame Thing. 
But all theſe great Men, whom 1 have nan 
ed, gave theſe their Commendations of Home 
only upon the Account of the Beauty and Li 
ſtre of his Diſcourſe, for which indeed, wecal 
not admire nor praiſe him too much. And 
muſt be acknowledged likewiſe, that upon ti 
ſingle Advantage, in which he excells in a m6 
eminent Manner, he juſtly deſerves the Pre 
rence before Virgil, though Virgil be the md 
prudent, the moſt diſcreet,” and the moſt ju 
cious of all that ever wrote. 
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efleftions upon the Expreſſions of 
Homer and Virgil. 


Here is ſtill ſomewhat farther to be remark- 
ed concerning the Expreſſions of Homer, 


he Beauty and Luſtre of which have ſo highly 
teſerved the Eſteem and even the Applauſe 
f all Antiquity, 


The Tranſitions, which, anſwerable to their 


Deſign, ought to be very much varied for the 


eater Diverſion of the Reader; are as near 
ke, and for the moſt Part the ſame through- 
ut the whole Work. We cannot reckon up 
dove twenty or thirty different Sorts in the 
bole Extent of near thirty Thouſand Verſes, 
d conſequently one and the ſame Connexion, 
dmmonly preſenting itſelf, is very apt to 
re ſome Diſtaſte by ſo frequent a Repeti- 
Mn, This gave Martial an Occafion to be 
Itty upon Toy d dri, and to ſay, that 
e Latin Muſes were not ſo light and airy as 
e Grecian Muſes were. Qu: Muſas colimus 

Veriores. | 
The Compariſons are flat and forced, and 
etimes not very natural, and never very 
cellent; tho? in ſo great a Number of them, 
ls impoſſible. but there muſt be ſome juſt 
true. I ſhall ſay nothing of that, which is 
ome ſo famous for its Indecency and Mean- 
„ that all the World have heard of it. For 
can be more'groſs and abſurd, and more 
to ſay no worſe, than to compare Ajax 
e midſt of an Exgagement, ſurrounded by 
Enemies on all Sides, and oyerwhelmed by 

on M 2 t 
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the Number of repeated Blows, to an Aſs feed. 
ing in a Field of Corn, which the Children 
would drive out fgom thence with their Poles? 
J leave it to any one to think, what a nobk 
Effect ſuch a Piece of Fancy muſt needs have in 
a Poem ſo grave and ſerious as the Liad; and 
I'll appeal to any Man's Judgment, whether 
the Colours of this Compariſon afford us an 
thing pleaſant and agreeable, though we alloy 
it all the Advantages that can be. For ther: 
are ſome Grammarians that pretend to have 
found out ſome Delicacy in it, and ſo by all 
Means would juſtify the Compariſon. But how: 
ever, I ſhall not in the leaſt ſcruple to own, 
that there are ſome moſt admirable Compariſons 
in this Poet, where we may find all the Bew- 
ties and Graces of Expreſſion, which Virgil bu 
taken the Advantage of, and plac'd them ſo vel 
in his Poem, by giving them a new Turn, and 
a different Air. 

Deſcriptions, which are looked upon for the 
molt part as Puerile, and too light and air 
for Eloquence, are very frequent in Homer; 
they are ſpun out to too great a Length, and 
ſeem ſomewhat affected. The Deſcription d 
the Gardens of Alcinous in the ſeventh, and 
that of the Port of Itbaca in the thirteenti 
Odvſſey, are of this Nature. The Deſcriptiot 
of the Port, and that of the Grott where tie 
Nymphs inhabited, take up eighteen Vers, 
upon which Porphyry has wrote a Commenta! 
The Deſcription of Mount tna, in the thin 
Book of Virgil, is drawn within the Compi 
of a very few Verſes, tho' he had a fair al 
juſt Occaſion of dilating on that Subject; 
Phavorinus in Aulus Gellius finds he might hu" 
enlarged. Tis true indeed, the Deſcripue 

of the Port of Libya, is in ten Verſes, ® 
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that of Fame, in the fourth Book, in more; 
but the former is pardonable, upon the Ac- 
count, that it was expedient to give the Rea- 
der's Mind ſome Eaſe, after the Relation of a 
Tempeſt ; and it is, I muſt own, the largeſt 
Deſcription in the whole nueid; and the 
latter, which is the Deſcription of Fame, is 
not truly the moſt exquiſite Piece in that 
Author: For he is much upon the Reſerve 
every where elſe, and 1s not guilty of thoſe 
childiſh trifling Eſſays, which Horace in his 
Art of Poetry, ſays, are inſufferable in Matters 
ſerious. | 


Cum lucus & Ara Diane, 
Et properantis Aque per amænos ambilus agros, 


Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. 


= << -—— fa „ cw - R+» 


Here they deſcribe a T, emple or a Wood, 


nd | 

Or Streams that through delightful Meadows run, 
he And there the Rainbow, or the rapid Rhine. 
n E. of Roſcommon. 
i Tis true indeed, theſe Deſcriptions of Woods, 
i emples, Rivers; the Rainbow, and other ſuch 
odMPleaſant Things have a Reliſh of ſomething 


childiſh; and as that gteat Man ſays, are as 
diſagreeable with great Subjects, as a Piece of 
nch and very fine Cloath is with common and 
„ 01 r I 4 
Inceptis gravibus plerumgue & magna profeſſis, 
Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus & alter 
Aſuitur Pannus 
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J myſelf. have counted above twenty oth 
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Some that at firſt bave promis'd mighty thing, 

Applaud themſetves, when a few florid Lines 

Shine through the inſipid Dulneſs of the refs. 
E. of Roſcommon 


Theſe far-fetch'd Beauties never charm much, 

becauſe where-ever they are placed, they haye 
not a due Connexion and Coherence with, not 
do they bear a juſt Proportion to the whole, by 
Reaſon of their being too glittering. 


Non erat hic locus. 


But they miſplac'd them all, and crowd them i 
| | E. of Roſcommon, 


It muſt be acknowledged likewiſe, that Hs 
mer is more to be admired than Virgil for hi 
Epithets and Adverbs. This is indeed his Mz 
ſter- piece; never was any Imagination richer, 
more fruitful, and more happy; and 'tis no 
better than down-right Raillery to pretend 
that he repeats his rodas weve too often. I 
no ſuch Thing, tis a great Piece of Injuſlit 
done him, to upbraid him with Poverty and 
Barrenneſs of Expreſſion on this Account; ia 


different Epithets in the Jiad for Achilles alone 
Virgil in Compariſon to Homer, is poor indeed 
as to theſe Circumſtances, wanting all tho 
kind of Ornaments, which ariſe from the rid 
and fruitful Treaſure of the Greek Tongut, 
which the Latin could by no means boaſt of: 
And if we deſpoil Homer of his Epithets ad 
Adverbs, we ſhould rob him of the beſt of hs 


Graces. For without doubt, theſe are the mol 
ornamental Parts, and what add a very g 
Beauty to the whole, But 
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But after all, it might be rightly obſerved, 
that theſe Epithets, which are ſo great an Or- 
T nament to the Poem, are very common and 
obvious. For without any more ado, he calls 
Show white , Milk fweet, and Fire burning. 
He does not endeavour and aim at ſo much 
Delicacy and Fineneſs, as our late Authors, 
who allow of no Epithets as tolerable, if they 
have not a kind of Counter-ſignification to the 
Words they are joined with, to give a more ex- 
traordinary Air to the Diſcourſe, and make it 
ſparkle by a kind of Claſhing and Oppoſicion 
of Words with one another; which depraved 
and vicious Palates reliſh as a Piece of great 
Delicacy. For you'll find, that there are ſome 
that can diſcover ſomething ſtrangely enter- 
taining in a Conjunction of ſuch Words as are 
at an irreconcileable Variance with one another; 
nay, of ſuch as are utterly inconſiſtent with 
one another. Ovid in his Metamorphoſis, and 
in his Epiſtles, and Velleius Paterculus were the. 
irlt that gave this fal/e Guſto to the Age they 
kved in; an Age that was mightily devoted to 
Simplicity. Seneca, with all the great Declai- 
mers of that Age, whoſe Fragments we read in 
his Controverſies, - greatly affected to imitate 
them; but they did it without that good Ma- 


knew how to uſe theſe falſe and counterfeit 
Jewels to the beſt Advantage. Lucan and Ta- 
citus, ſtudied to make themſelyes Maſters of, 
this Character, and were the firſt Authors of, 
that Art, which conſiſted in a pleaſant and 
merry Jingling of Words, that were oppoſite 
do one another, ſuch as ſuperficial Wits are ſo 
much enamoured with. And 'twas, in ſhort, 
rom this univerſal: Debauch, from this general 
Corruption, that the Epigrams of Martial, and 

11 M4. the 


nagement obſeryable in Ovid and Paterculus, who 


ficial Ornaments, becauſe they have no natur 


21 @ dear Purchaſe, and a coſtly Hate. 
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the Panegyricks of Pliny, Pacatus, and Mam 
tinus, ſprung up in after Ages. Not but tha 
this Way of Writing has its Beauties, but the 
are ſuch as thoſe Women are celebrated for, why 
patch and paint, and uſe all external and ani. 


and real ones. 


Nor is it atall in the leaſt to be denied, but 
that an Epithet that is bright and ſplendid, and 
13 placed, is a wonderful Ornament in 

iſcourſe, as that uſed by Dido in her Epiſtle to 


AEneas, Exerces pretioſa odia. 
To ſhun my Love, if thou wilt ſeek thy Fate, 
Mr. Dryden, 


Which you'll meet with in Ovid, whoſe H- 
roides I always eſteemed as the moſt glittering 
and reſplendent of all thoſe Works. that are the 
pure Productions of the Mind, the true and 
genuine Reſults of Wit and Fancy, which our 
Poets will never attain to. Of the ſame Stamp 
and Character is the Title Velleius Paterculu 
confers on L. Domitius, eminentiſſimæ ſimplicitati 
Virum; and Abundance of other ſuch like Ex 
preſſions which may be found in thoſe two 
Authors. But as theſe Words betray a certain 
Luſtre, and are ſomewhat briſk and ſpritely, 
ſo ſome have been ſo often wanting in that Mo- 
deration requiſite to a juſt and true Manage 
ment of them. For *tis the common Fault of 
thoſe that have the Art of expreſſing them- 
ſelves well, that they cannot govern themſelves 
as to the Number of their Words, but are apt 
to launch out too far, and, tranſported with the 
Succeſs they meet with, let themſelves entirely 
looſe, and at length become very diſtaſteful 
8 througb 
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through an exceſſive Deſire of being over plea- 

fant and diverting in their Diſcourſe. So that 

it were much better, in order to avoid this 

Fault, and keep within the Limits of good So- 

lid Senſe, eſpecially in a continued Diſcourſe, 

which ought to have ſome Characters at leaſt of 
Grandeur and Majeſty, and to ſhow ſomewhat 

of an exalted Genius; I ſay, it were much bet- 

ter to forbear the Uſe of thoſe nice Epithets, 

which ſeem ſomewhat abſtruſe and myſterious. 

Thoſe which are the moſt obvious, and which 

beſt expreſs the Nature of the Things, are al- 

ways the choiceſt, and ſuch are thoſe which 

Homer us d. I muſt confeſs indeed, that to ef- Alon 
fet this, there is requiſite a far greater Share commedias 
of Judgment and Diſcretion, than of Wit and e 
Fancy; but Men never ſpeak well, but when pientid = 
they think wiſely, and ſuch as do that, are ne- gui. 
ver behind hand in their Accounts, as the Cri- 

tick has obſerv*d, Which is to be underſtood 

25 well of the Nature of the Diſcourſe, as of the 
Morality.  - 1 8119 | 
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Sie 


How the Character of Homer 3s 10 be 
aiſrngu#ſh'd from that of Virgil. 


form a Judgment with ſome Kind of 
Certainty of theſe two incomparable Au- 
tors, *rwill be neceſſary to diſcern exactly be- 
een their ſeveral Characters, which are very 
polite to one another. For Homer being in- 
dir d to ſpeak much, and Virgil to be filent 3 


i upon this Difference that we muſt found our 
Diſtin- 


| A Comparifon of 
Diſtinction, and from hence make an exat 
Computation WWſteir peculiar Genius, and of 
the eſſential 'Narks and Tokens of their Cha- 
Facter : There are a Sort of Men who have 
the Vanity to fet up for: great Criticks, and 
pretend to give their Judgment of Yirgil, from 
their grave and profound Reflections upon him, 
without ever in the leaſt obſerving in what the 
eminent Quality of the Fancy and Judgment 
of that Poet, by which he is always diſtinguiſh'd 
from the reſt, does principally conſiſt. For 
my own Part, who admire nothing fo much 
in his way of Writing, as that admirable Mo- 
deration and Reſervation he is ſo much Maſter 
of in his expreſſing of Things, and in his 
not expreſſing of any more than what is juſt 
requiſite; I have ever been of Opinion, that 
by this Criterion alone we might diftinguiſh 
him. A Man muſt be very Cautious, and uſe 
great Application in the Peruſal of him, to 
find out, that his very Silence in ſome certain 
Paſſages, ſpeaks more than we think of, and ar- 
gues moſt exquiſite Prudence and Diſcretion, 
For when he has once got the Method of ſound- 
ing his Meaning, he'll find him ſometimes as 
admirable in what he ſays not, as in what he 
lays. 10 5 
| And for my Part, I know not of any Aw 
thor beſides Vigil, that has ſuch a Stock of Pru- 
dence to guard and ſecure his Moderation and 
Sedateneſs amidſt the Heat and Fury of an 
Imagination inflam'd by a Genius of Poefy, 
the maſt inſpir'd that ever was. Lucan ip Com 
riſon of him, is raſn and inconſiderate, 
owing no Bounds; and $2atins is again as Fr 
riqus. Ouid himſelf con'd; never arrive to that 
Perfection, till toward the latter End of his 
Days, when he writ his. Faſti, which is 4 
W 7 | on 
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only Piece of all his Worka, Nhegein he ſhows 
himſelf moderate and diſoteꝶi bor in the reſt 
he diſcovers much of Touch and Gayety. His 
Introductions of Examples, and Compariſons in 
his Books de Triſtibus, and his other Elegzes do 


not come up to this Character; and his Epiſtles, 


which I look upon as the Flowers of the Ro- 
man Wit, haye not the leaſt of that Maturity 
of judgment, which is the Sovereign Perfecti- 
on of Virgil. And as to this Particular, I may 
be allow*'d to compare Virgil to thoſe Generals 
of Armies, who carry about with them even 
in the very Hurry of a Fight, all the Tranquil- 
lity and Compoſure of their Cabinet -· Counſels; 
and who in the greateſt Heat of Action amidſt 
the Noiſe of Cannons, Drums and Trumpets, 
and the general Diſtraction and Tumult of an 
Engagement, are not intent upon any Thing 
but what their own Prudence and Moderation 
dictates to them, and act only as their own 
Reaſon, their moſt faithful Counſellour directs 
them. And that is a Character not to be found 
in any but great Souls, and Perſons of the moſt 
conſummate Wiſdom, ſuch as was Virgil; who 
in the Heat of all his poetick Fury, ſays no 
more than is proper to be faid, and always leaves 
more to be thought of à Thing, than he ſays of 
i. J 4. Fot flo 2:5 onaves! 

This. is a Commendation not much unlike 
that which Pliny gives the admirable Painter 
Timantes, in the tenth Chapter of the 35th Book 
of his Hiſtory. Timanti plurimum adfuit ingenii 
in omnibus operibus ejus, intelligitur plus ſemper quam 
pingitur. Timantes had à great Fancy in all bis 
Pieces, there was always more underſtood than ex- 
pred. , And a little after he adds, to explain 


himſelf; Rarum in ſuccefſie Artis, ut aſtendat etiam 


fue occultat. He was peculiar in the Sucræſi of 4 bis 
| t, 
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Sumpfi ali- Art, to diſplay even thoſe things which lay conceabi 
guid hoe And this in ſome Reſpect, reſembles that won. 
2 — . derful and ſurprizing Eloquence which Cicen 
tis, nam ſpeaks of to his Friend. And in my Judgment 
tacui. tts in this exact Circumſpection, and in this ad- 
ad Attic.E- mirable Caution and Reſervation that we ſhall 
L 13- find the true Character of Virgil to conſiſt, who 
ſlightly paſſes over things as a Traveller in haſte, 
without inſiſting too long on Particulars. He 
generouſly prunes and cuts off all Superfluities, 
that he may retain only what is purely neceſſa- 
ry. And in this conſiſts the Exceliency of a 
Work, which is never more perfect, than when 

there cannot be any thing cut off from it. 

In this Perfection conſiſted likewiſe all that 
5 == Senſe which flouriſh'd at Rom? 
under the Reign of Auguſtus, and which was the 
diſtinguiſhing Character of all the great Wits 
that then writ, whom we look upon as the only 
Models of the Purity of the Language, and of 
that admirable way of Writing, which is now ſo 

much in Vogue amongſt us. 
Of this we have an Inſtance in thofe Orders 
which Auguſtus gave Tucca and Varius, to take 
a Review of the nerd, which the Author in 
his Will wou'd have had ſuppreſs'd, as not think- 
ing it a compleat Poem. The Emperor gave 
them leave to cut off thoſe Parts that might be 
taken away without doing Injury to the whole, 
but expreſly commanded them not to add in the 
leaſt, nay, not ſo much as to fill up the Verſes 
that were imperfect. Twas the Humour of 
that happy Age, to trench what they cou'd in 
their Compoſitions, to be ſparing and frugal in 
their Expreſſions, and to ſpeak but little. L 
cretius, who was fo pure and fo polite, had not 
yet arriv*d to this Perſection. And Catzls, 
who was the firſt amongſt the Romans, that be- 
* | gen 
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gan to give a fine Turn to the Language, to im- 

prove and heighten it with the Advantages of E- 

legancy and Beauty, had not as yet learnt that 
eat Precept, which Horace had ſince ſo much 

inculcated to his Piſones. 
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Prudens verſus reprebendit inertes. 
Hor. Ar. Poer, 


The prudent Care of an impartial Friend 
Will give you Notice of each idle Line. 
E. of Roſcommon, 


Anbitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta. Hor. Ar. Poet. 
„ 


Or where is be too laviſbly beſtow? d. 
E. of Roſcommon, 


I currat ſententia, neu ſe 


Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures. 
Hor. Sat, x. L. 1, 


Zet this I grant, a Sort of Excellence, 
He muſt be ſhort, nor muſt he clog his Senſe 
' With uſeleſs Words, or make his Periods long z 
They muſt be ſmooth, and ſo glide er the Tongue. 
| "th Mr. Creech. 


Deterret ſibi multa, reciderit omne quod ultra 
Perfectum traberetur. Hor. Sat. x. L. 1. 


He word corre, be word retrench his Senſe, h 


And pare off all that iwas not Excellence. 
| Mr. Creech. 


Nor 
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Avyic, 


form'd by the Imagination of the Reader, ho 
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Nor does he add any thing more in his Satyr 
upon Lucilius: And a little afterwards ſpeaking 
of the ſame Lucilius, he ſays, That had he floy. 
riſh'd in his Time, he wou'd have known hoy 
to have contracted himſelf, and without doubt 
would have erag'd a great many Things out of 
his Verſes. This was their Way in thoſe Times, 


which they had learn'd from the Dictates of 


good Senfe, which was then Triumphant, 
This was the Method Virgil has ſo well obſery'd, 
and which makes up his eſſential Character; 
whereas that of Homer conſiſts in a prolix and 
tedious Manner , of Speaking and relating 
Things. He is the greateſt Talker of all An- 
tiquity ; inſomuch that the Greeks themſelves, 
though ehargeable with exceſſive Diſcourſing 
above all others, have reprehended Homer for 
that Intemperance of Words, as a conſiderable 
Miſcarriage in Diſcourſe. He is ever upon his 
Rehearſals, and not- only of the ſame Words, 
but of the ſame Things too, and ſo is in a per- 
petual Circle of Repetitions. It is true indeed, 
that he always ſpeaks naturally enough, but 
then he always ſpeaks too much. The Adven- 
tures of Ulyſſes in Agypt, which he himſelf re- 
lates to the good Man Eumæus his Hog-driver, 
are truly idle impertinent Stories purely for 
Amuſement, There is no Thread in his Dif- 
courſe, hor does it ſeem to tend to any pro- 
pos'd End, but exceeds all Manner of Bounds. 
That vaſt Fluency of Speech, and thoſe might) 
Overflowings of Fancy, which are ſo common 
with Homer, make him carry Things far beyond 
the Mark they ſhou'd have been levell'd at, 
and from thence it is that the Draughts he has 
given us of Things, are for the moſt Part too 
accurate; ſo that he leaves nothing to be per- 


for 
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for his own private Pleaſure and Satisfaction, 
ought regularly to be as much taken up with 
what he himſelf thinks upon the Subject, as with 
what he reads upon 1t in others. 

Upon this Account it is that Virgil never 
unravels the whole Matter, but leaves it to 
the Reflections of thoſe that read him. Young 
Authors that are impertinent and affected, and 
that are carried away with a Flood of Words, 
and all thoſe that have leſs Judgment than Fan- 
cy, cannot comprehend this Maxim, Becauſe, 
for want of Experience, they follow the natu- 
ral Bent of their Inclinations ; and, as thro 
an exceſſive Deſire of talking much, they car- 
ry Things beyond their proper Bounds, ſo they 
commonly preſent us with Ideas for true Ob- 
jects, by making too accurate Repreſentations 
of all the Matter they take in Hand. This is % 
an Imperfection, which Apelles diſcover'd in zo errare 
the Painters of his Time, as Cicero obſerves. But dicebat, gui 
we muſt remember that this is a Defe& in Re- ven /exti- 
ference only to the Expreſſion. For it is a very J 
great Excellency that any one can be Maſter Ga. 
of, to give the moſt compleat Images he can 
of Things, and always to raiſe his Superſtru- 


2 upon the Ground-work of the greateſt 
deas. | 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Unity of the Time of the two 


Poems. | 


4 muſt be acknowledg'd that there can- 
not be any thing faid more to the Advan- 
tage of Homer, than what 4i/tore, the wiſeft 
* and 


an Epick Action. 


of Homer and Virgil, that nothing may be omit- 
ted, that is requiſite to a juſt and exact Com. 


the Iliad and the Odyſſey have the Preferencebe. 


than it is in that of Virgil, in as much as the 


A Compariſon of 
and moſt judicious of all the Criticks, has fait 
of him. He propoſes him in his Poetry as the 
true Model of an Zpick Poem, and forms all his 
Precepts from the lia, and from the O4yſs, 
But on the other Side, conſidering that 4+. 
ſtotle never met with in all his Time, but only 
two very wretched Poems; ene upon Hercules, 
and the other upon Theſeus ; both which he 
ſpeaks of in his Poetry: Conſidering, I ſay, 
that he never ſaw any Thing of that Nature, tha 
could by any Means come in Competition with 
the liad, or the Odyſſey, it is not much to be 
wonder'd at, that he takes theſe for a Model 
the two others being rather the Lives of Her 
cules and Theſeus, than the proper Subjects of 


And 'twas this made Horace inveigh with ſo 
much Vehemency againſt thoſe Poets he calls Cy 
click, by Reaſon of the purely natural and H- 
ſtorical Repreſentation they gave of Things, 
by multiplying Matters directly contrary to 
the Simplicity and Unity of Action, which b 
ſo Eſſential to the Epopæia. And upon this Scote 
we are now to examine the Unity of the Poem 


riſon. | 
I acknowledge, that, as tothe Unity of Time, 


fore the Æneid. For the Action of the Odyſt), 
from Ulyſſes his leaving Calypſo, to his being di 
cover*d, laſts but five and forty Days; and the 
Action of the Iliad is but eight or nine Months 
Duration at moſt ; whereas the Æneid takes up 
a whole Year or more. | 
. Nay, ſome pretend, that the Unity of Ac 
on is more perfect in the two Poems of Hom?!, 


Action 
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Action of both of them, is not only one and 
the ſame, but alſo of one ſingle Perſon. For 
Acbilles does all things himſelf alone; and the 
fame is ſaid of Ces, who, as Ariſtotle affirms, 
re-eſtabliſhes himſelf without the Aſſiſtance of 
any other, Which ſeems to argue ſomething 
of Greatneſs. Aneas does nothing without 
the Help of his Companions, which is not 
ſo much to be wondered at. And Paul Beni 
obſerves., in the ſecond of his Academical Diſ- 
courſes, that the Apologiſt of Dante pretends, 
that his Poem is a perfect Piece, becaule it is the 
Action but of one ſingle Perſon: Caſtui Pgema 
lira eſſer Heroico fatto anco di attione, di uno 4. 
uutarente ſolo, E cid ad eſſempio, non gia de P 
Ineide, vve con Hercito opera Enea: ma ben del“ 
ade e Odifſea: Dove al ſin e Achille e Uliſſe ſolo 
Heroiche impreſe : perciò contlude che il Poema di 
Dante fi a eccellentementle maraviglioſo e illuſtre. 
Ibis Poem, beſides that *tis an Heroic one, is alſo 
ompoſed of Action, and that of one ſingle Perſon 
fly. And this, according to the Example, not 
the Eneid, wherein Eneas as with an Army, 
u of the Iliad and Odyſſey, where Achilles and 
ſyſſes perform alone all the beroict Actions; 
bence he concludes, that Dante's Poem is excel- 
my Wonderful and Illuftrious. 
To this it may be anſwered, that the Unity 
the Perſon is ſufficiently preſerved by that of 
Character and Conditlon; and that an 
pick Poem ought to preſent us with the per- 
Q dea of a great Commandeg and General of 
Army, and not of a Knight-Errant, who 
Mmmonly is no more than a meer Phantaſm, 
Ida romantick Palladine : And that it frames 
Seater Character of a Heroe, and gives him 
detter Air of Dignity and Grandeur; it 
es him a Sovereign, and the Head of the 
5 | 6.00 People, 
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People, as Paul Beni obſerves in the ſame Paſ. 
ſage: Lattione Heroica debbe eſſer una d'un ſolo: 
ma porò prencipe & capo da molti: Becauſe, as he 
ſays, great Enterprizes, ſuch as the Conqueſt 
of Countries and Kingdoms, and ſuch as Sieges 
and Battles, ought to be carried on by Armies, 
under the ſober Conduct and entire Govern- 
ment of one ſingle Perſon, which is as much az 
is required for the Unity of Action. Beſides, 
there is always a Defect, as to Matter of Proba. 
bility, in thoſe Actions of Knight-Errants, and 
ſolitary Worthies, ſuch as Hercales was, which 
however ſet off, have too much of the Ro- 

mance and Fable in them. . 

' Nay, we may further add, that as to the 
Unity of the Action, ſo it be rightly taken, "y 
ſhall find it more perfect in the Æneid, tha 

in the Iliad, where, after the Death of Hef, 

which ought to have cloſed the Action; there 
are ſtill two Books to come, the 23d, which 
contains the Games that. were celebrated for 
the Death of Patroclus, and which contribute 

nothing to the principal Action; and the 24 

which expreſſes the Grief of the Trojans, and N 

gives us an Account of the Ranſoming d 

Hector's Body, which are foreign to the Pur 

poſe, the principal Action being perfect witl- 

out them. | 

There is ſtil] this one Fault more to be n. 
ted, that a Poem, the Author of which hf 
no other Deſign than to celebrate the Honou 
of the Greeks, ſhould conclude with thoſe Ct 
remonies that were performed to Heclor, tit 
chief of their Enemies, where the Poet tak 

up a whole Book to give us a Deſcription d 

his Funeral Solemnities. This ſeems in ſom 

Manner to be a Defect, and is a proper I. 

ſtance of what Horace hints at in that Pit 


{a3 
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ſage of his, which ſo few rightly under- 
ſtand. 


—— Amphora cæ pit f 
Inſtitui, currente Rotd, cur Urceus exit? 


When you begin with ſo much Pomp and Show, 
Why is the End ſo little and ſo low ? 
E. of Roſcommon, 


Homer begins the beſt that can be imagined, 
for the Honour of the Greeks; their Glory is 
the only thing he purſues throughout the whole 
Work, and yet ends with that of Hector. Could 
not he have ſtopp'd there, but muſt proceed to 
lament the Death of this Great Man, with ſo 
much Pomp and Magnificence? Is nor this a 
Miſtake, thus to forget the Deſign he had at 
irſt propoſed to himielf? Does not the Æneid 
conclude much better with the Death of Tur- 
aus, which Period cloſes the Action? Virgil does 
not carry on Things any further, he well knew 
that he ſhould have been guilry of a Fault, had 
he not ſtopp'd there. 


* ——— 


CAP. XIII. 


Compariſon of the fine and beauti-. 


ful Paſſages in theſe tuo Authors. 


ſon of the fine and beautiful Paſſages in 
ele two Authors : But this is what we have 
Iready found to have been a difficult Underta- 
ng in the Compariſon of Demoſthenes and 
N 2 Cicero; 


| T now remains, thot we make a Compari- 
h 


* 
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Cicero; becauſe*tis no eaſy Matter to give theſo 

choice Paſſages by a bare Tranſlation of them, 

all that Force and Beauty, by which we may dil. 

cover the true Value of them; and beſides, the 

Taſte and Reliſh of People differ ſo very much, 

that *twill be hard to agree upon what Paſſages 

ſhould be cited from both Authors, in Oppoſi- 

tion to each other, in Order to make a juſt 
| Compariſon. | 

| Quintilian, who always judged of Homer 

with excellent Judgment, and with the moſt 

exquiſite diſcerning Faculty of a true Critick, 

has, in the firſt Chapter of his tenth Book, 

made a Collection of thoſe Paſſages, which 

are of greateſt Credit to the Poet, and add 

moſt to his Honour and Glory. He finds this 

Author admirable in general, upon all Occaſi- 

ons of Exhortation , Perſuaſion and Conſola- 

tion. The Deputing of Phenix to go and 

move Achilles, in Behalf of Agamemnon, in the 

ninth Book, and all that is ſaid upon that Ac- 

count, ſeems to him to be very wonderful and 

ſurpriſing. He highly commends the Livel!- 

neſs and Brevity of that Story of the Death of 

Patroclus; and quotes ſeveral other Paſſages as 

you may ſee in that Chapter, by which he has 

Quid in truly preſerved the Character of an exact and 

verbis, ſen- of a very nice Critick: As the Prayer of King 

— - Priam to Achilles, for the Body of his Son 

eg? Hector, and certain Combats, which he di- 


| 

n ſtinguiſhes from others. That which helps and | 
[ 
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ri? Nen. contributes to the Order and Diſpoſition of the 
ani Deſign in general, is what gives us a great 
ingenii . . a 
I 1m ex. Idea of this Poet. To obſerve all his Beauties, 
ai? would require a Deſcription of all his Narrati 
i= ons. For 'tis in theſe particularly, that he ex- 
is cells and ſurpaſſes all other Poets. To gie 
hs you my own free Thoughts upon the \ 
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the Places that moſt affect me are theſe. The 
Jealouſy raiſed between Achilles and Agamemnon 
upon the Account of their Miſtreſs, which 
cauſes a Diviſion between the two Generals, 
and on which the whole Intrigue of the 1/iad 
turns, as *tis repreſented in the firſt Book, 
than which, nothing can be more happily de- 
viſed. The Catalogue of Ships, and Enume- 
ration of the Grecian Fleet, in the ſecond Book, 
carries in it ſomething that's great, beſides a 
wonderful Variety, and a thorough Acquain- 
tance with the State of ancient Greece, and 
its People. The Interview between He#or 
and Andromache towards the Concluſion of the 
ſixth Book of the 7liad, is one of the moſt de- 
licate, and moſt finiſhed Pieces in Homer. Eve- 
ry thing there is moving, ſoft, and tender, 
and natural, in what they ſay one to another, 
concerning little Aſtyanax, who was at this laſt 
Conference. The Fright the Youth is in at 
the Sight of his Father in Armour, preſents 
us with an exquiſite Scene of Nature, The 
Encounter between Hector and Ajax, is de- 
ſeribed in very bright and lively Colours. The 
Poet impreſſes upon his Reader, the very Idea 
he had himſelf of theſe two mighty Champi- 
ons, in deſcribing their Air and Mien; and 
raiſes noble Images of them, only in ſpeaking 
of their Preparations to the Combat. And 
through the whole Deſcription, there is ſecret- 
ly diffuſed ſuch a Spirit of. the true Sublime, 
that it fails not to affect the Senſes in the high- 
eſt Manner, by working up this Conflict to 
thoſe Degrees of Heat, Rage and Terrour, 
that the two Heroes, having quite exhauſted 
their Spirits, and ſpent all their Vigour in a 
mutual Reſiſtence, and at laſt being ſeparated 
by the Interpoſition of the Night, out of a 
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deep Senſe of each other's Bravery and Valour, 
ſend Preſents to each other, and ſo wind off 
their ſtrong Reſentments, that were carried on 
with ſo much Fury and Animoſity, into a 
ſtronger Knot of reciprocal and inviolable 
Friendſhip, from a juſt Love of, and Venerati- 
on for heroick Virtue. In fine, this whole Piece 
has nothing in it but what is truly great and 
elevated, nothing but what repreſents the moſt 
perfect Heroe, every Part breathing an Air of 
Courage and Generoſity. 

It may be ſaid likewiſe, that there are few 
Places comparable to the Entry of the ſixteenth 
Book, where Patroclus throws himſelf at Achil- 
les his Feet, endeavouring ſa to ſoften the ob- 
durate Heroe with his Tears, as to prevail on 
him to take up Arms and repulſe the Trojans, 
who had forced the Greeks to their Ships, that 
were already ſet on Fire. Achilles, mov'd with 
the Tenderneſs of thefe Tears of his dear Pu 
troclus, demands the Reaſon of them, upbraid- 
ing him with Weakneſs and Effeminacy. Pa. 
troclus points at the Deſtruction the Fire began : 
to make in the Grecian Fleet, and tells hin WM; 
that he was more relentleſs than a Rock, and s 
that he, that could be a cold and unconcerned : 
Spectator of his own Men and Ships thus pe- WWF} 
riſhing in the Flames, could not have Peleus for . 
his Father, or the Goddeſs Thetis for his Mo- Wi þ 
ther; but muſt have been begotten by the Sea, WM; 
amidſt the raging Waves. Achilles, upon this Han 
Reproach, gives his Armour to Patroclus, and Wo 
puts his Troops under his Command, to go 
and execute what his Reſentments would not 
ſuffer him himſelf to do; and the Reſult of ſo 
pathetica} an Interview, proves of the ſame 
Force, Thoſe other Places, Longinus gives 
ſuch high Encomiums of, in his ſeventh Chap: 


den 
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ter of the Sublime, vi. the 20th and 21ſt Books 
of the Iliad, where the Poet deſcribes the Com- 


bats of the Gods in ſo exalted a Strain, carry in 


the Expreſſion ſo much Grandeur and Majeſty 
as is truly ſublime and magnificent. | 

But, as I have before obſerved, a Man ought 

to make an Extract of the whole Liad, to deſ- 

cry all its Beauties; and the ſame muſt be done 

of the Odyſſey too, which carries in it Graces 

$ altogether ſingular, and not inferior to the very 

fineſt of thoſe in the other Poem. Amonglt 

the Adventures of Nys, in the ninth Book, 

(if you'll take the Judgment of Demetrius Phala- 

r2us) you'll meet with a Piece of Sublime ſtrange- 

ly horrible, which is an Original of this Poet's, 
introduc'd in Order to draw the Character of Po- 
lypheme in a new Set of Colours. This entire 

Epiſode, together with the Adventures of this 
Heroe after Calypſo and Circe, is a Piece of ex- 
quiſite Contrivance. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of all the Relations Ulyſſes 
makes to the good Man Eumæus, upon his re- 
turn to Ithaca, and of his wonderful Manage- 
ment to re-eſtabliſh himſelf, That whole 
Story is dreſt up in Colours ſo decent, and at 
the ſame Time ſo noble, that Antiquity can 
hardly match any Part of the Narration. The 
Unravelling the whole Odyſſey by the Death of 
Penelope's 8 has ſomething very great 
and very becoming a Heroe, in the Courſe 
and Conduct Ulyſſes takes to defeat them, in 
Order to revenge himſelf of the Diſorders they 
had brought into his Houſe by their unjuſt and 
inſolent Frdceedings This is a ſhort Sketch 
of thoſe Places, where Homer has diſplay'd him- 
ſelf to the greateſt Advantage. There are an 
Infinite Number A others to be noted, were 
eta take an exact Scheme, What we have 
| N 4 done, 
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done, may be ſufficient to give Light to. thoſe 
curious Enquirers, that have a Mind to find out 


all his Beauties, and diſcover all his Excel. 


lencies. | 

I muſt own, that for the Grandeur and Pom 
of his Narrations, Homer is incomparable, and 
that Virgil cannot come near him; but it cannot 
at the ſame Time but be acknowledged, that 


there are Beauties in Virgil, by which he has 


much the Advantage of Homer, whoſe Thoughts 
of Things are too natural. Virgil carries it for 
the Delicacy of his Deſign, of his Ideas, of his 
Inventions, of his Thoughts, of the whole Catz 
logue of his Expreſſions. For to unravel this 


Point, what can there be imagined more inſinu 


ating than the Apotbeo/is of Anchiſes in the fifth 
AEneid, by which he ſo highly flatters Augi- 


ſtus and the Romans, and complements them 


with an Extraction, the Divinity of which he 
has himſelf ſo ingeniouſty eſtabliſhed. Not to 
mention the moſt illuſtrious Roman Families, 
allegorically decipher'd in the Combats de- 
fcribed in the ſame Book, the Myſtery and Ap- 
plication of which, Paul Beni explains in his 
Commentaries upon Virgil. | 

What is there to be found in all Homer com- 
parable to that Paſſage, which have ever look d 


upon as of exquiſite Delicacy, in the ſixth Afneid 


where Virgil is content to allow the Greeks the 
Glory of being a People of great Wit and Inge 
nuity, referving to the Romans that of Autho- 
rity and Power ? 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius ara, 
Orabunt cauſas melius, &c. 
Tu regere imperio Populos, Romane, memento. 


Other! 
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Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face: 

Plead with more Force, and trace the Heavenly 

Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods: ¶ Roads, 

The wandring Stars to ſteady Rules confine, 

And teach expecting Mortals when they*ll Jhine, 

Thee Heaven, brave Roman, form'd for high Com- 

By theſe thy Arts, from thy vittorious Hand (mand, 

To make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow'd, 

To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud. 
Mr. Baſil Kennet, 


What ſhall I ſay of that Wiſh, or rather, of 
that Imprecation of Dido? 


Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor. 


In the fourth Book, which produces ſo admi- 
table an Effect, in Order to the War between 
Rome and Carthage, and that by the Expreſſion 
of ſo paſſionate a Revenge, as is diſcover'd in the 
following Verſes. | | 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex aſſibus ultor, 
Qui face Dardanios ferroq; ſequare colonos 
Nunc olim, &c. 


Now, and from hence in ev'ry future Age, 
When Rage excites your Arms,and Strength ſupplies 
Riſe ſome Avenger of our LybianBlood, (the Rage, 


Our Arms, our Seas, our Shores, oppos'd to theirs, 
And the ſame Hate deſcend on all our Heirs, 


This, in the Obſcurity of future Events, does 
with the moſt lively Colours, point out to us 
tie Great Hannibal, the moſt b ormidable, and 
the 


With Fire and Sword purſue the perjur d Brood; 


| 
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the moſt Illuſtrious Enemy of the Roman Com. 
monwealth, with whom it was ſo long diſpy- 
ting the Empire of the World. This is a Pa. 
ſage of Roman Hiſtory, ſo nicely touch'd upon, 
that there is nothing like it in all that this Poet 
has writ, The Death of Marcellus, in the ſixth 
ZEneid, is of the ſame Force, but has ſomething 
in it more inſinuating, ſomething more Exqu: 
fite and Fine, as is evident from the Impreſſion 
it made upon Auguſtus, and more particularly 
upon Octavia the Mother of that young Prince, 
who fell in a Swoon at the very Recital Vini 
made of it, in the Emperor's Preſence. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of all thoſe Complaintsof 
Dido in the fourth A#neid, which made St. Au. 
guſtin ſo often weep, as he himſelf profeſſes in 
his Confeſſions. He was far enough from being 
thus tranſported with Homer, on whom he pal- 
ſed no better a Compliment, than to call him 
dulciſſime vanus. In a Word, Virgil is much 
more Solid, and his Expreſſions make a greater 
Impreſſion upon his Readers, becauſe they have 
ſomething in them that is more real. He does 
not ſpeak with ſuch an Air of Levity. His very 
Diſcourſes, even thoſe that expreſs the greateſt 
Tenderneſs and Paſſion, and which in all others, 
carry along with them certain Marks and Tc 
kens of much Lightneſs, have not any Thing 
in them that is vain, frivolous or chimerical. 
There is nothing but what has ſome Foundation 
or other, and his very Words are ſo man) 
Things, which makes him more Moving and 
Pathetical. 

There are yet a Thouſand other Paſſages, 
which I ſhall not inſiſt on, as that in the ſecond 
Aneid. 


Tia 
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[liaci Cineres & flamma extrema meorum, 
Teſtor in occaſu veſtro nec tela, neq; ullas 
Vitaviſſe vices Danaum. 


Je Trojan Flames, your Teſtimony bear 
What I perform'd, and what I ſuffer*d there, 
No Sword avoiding in the fatal Strife, 
Expo#d to Death, and prodigal of Life. 
Mr. Dryden, 


Which alone deſtroys all the Objections that 
xy be made againſt eas, in point of Valour, 
s the Death of Dido, ſa pathetically deſcrib'd, 
he Beginning of which is thus. | 


Al trepida & ceptis immanibus effera Dido 
Sanguineam volyens aciem, &c. 


But furious Dido, with dark Thoughts involv'd, 
Shook at the mighty Miſchief ſhe reſolv/d. 
With livid Spots diſtinguiſÞ'd was her Face, 
Red were ber rolling Eyes and diſcomposd her 
Pace. | 

Gbaſtly ſhe gaz'd, with Pain ſhe drew her Breath, 
And Nature ſbiver'd at approaching Death. 

4 | Mr. Dryden. 


As the Abridgment of the Roman Hiſtory en- 
av'd upon the Shield, in the eighth Book; the 
zplication of the Deſtinies of the Roman Em- 
re dy Jupiter, in the firſt ; the Conqueſts of 
Wguſtus, to whom he dedicates his Work, in 


aegyrick on that Emperor. 
lie Vir, zie off tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis 


digutus Caſar. 
at Now 


 lixth; which furniſh out a moſt admirable _ 
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Now fix your Sight and ſtand intent to ſee 
Your Roman Race, and Julian Progeny, 
The mighty Cæſar waits his vital Hour, (Pons, 
Impatient for the World, and graſps his promiy] 
But next, behold the Youth of of Form Divin, 
Cæſar himſelf exhalted in his Line; 
Auguſtus promi d oft and long foretold, 
Sent to the Realm that Saturn ruPd of old; | 
Born to reſtore a better. Age of Gold. 

; Mr. Dryden, 


And all thoſe curious Inſinuations, by which 
he ſo artfully works himſelf into the very Soul 
of his. Reader, and inſpires into him his om 
Paſſions and Affections, which throughout the 
whole ſo lively expreſſes his Genius, and are, 
as ſo many Miracles of Art, imperceptible u 
mean Capacities, and not in the leaſt diſcover 
able, but to thoſe that are moſt intimately 
converſant with him. For there is a greater 
Penetration and Perſpicacity of Apprehenſion 
requiſite to diſcover what is good and excellent 
in a Work, than to find out what is defeftive; 
beeauſe the Deformities of a Piece are gent: 
rally more remarkable and conſpicuous than 
the true and real Beauties of it, which eaſily 
elude the Eye, eſpecially of thoſe, whoſe Ap 
rehenſion is but dull and ſtupid, and ar 
— 5 only to ſuch as are of a more enlight- 
ned Underſtanding, of more rais'd and exalted 
Faculties. 
But as the nobleſt Paſſage in all Virgil, and 
his real Maſter-piece, is the Paſſion of Dis; 


above what I have made on any of the Rel: 
Never certainly, did Eloquence employ all b 
Advantages of Artifice and Ornament in at 


ene work with ſo much Life and Vigour, 4 
| wil 
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ith ſo great Succeſs as in this. All the De- 
rees of that Paſſion, and all the Redoublings 
that growing Affection, and of that great and 
nown Frailty of the Sex, are there diſcover'd 
\ ſuch a Manner, as raifes the Admiration e- 
en of the beſt Judges; and truly, the better 
le they are to judge in theſe Caſes, the more 

il they be diſpos'd to underſtand the Excellen- 

of that Paſſage, and to admire all the Parts 
fit, All is tender, delicate and paſſionate in 

e Deſcription of that Adventure, and the 

| Norld is not likely to ſee any that ſhall ex- 

edit.“ * 

Taſ perhaps may have ſome Paſſages that are 
ore brillant, as that of the Adventure of Tan- 
ede and Clorinda; but if we take a View of 

im on all Sides, we ſhall find that all the Pro- 

tions and Correſpondencies with the Princi- 

Action do not ſeem to be ſo exactly obſery'd 

here, as they are in that of Dido, | 

There is one Thing, notwithſtanding all this, 
at is obſerv'd by ſome in Prejudice of Virgil, 
nd by Way of Reproach; which is, that he 
is done great Diſhonour to that Princeſs by 
preſenting her under the Hurry and Violence 

| a Paſſion, that was ſo inconſiſtent with her 

ee character: For Hiſtory makes her a Lady 

"WF very good Repute. But this is an Artifice 

e moſt Subtle and the Niceſt of any to be 

8 vith in Vigil, who to bring into contempt 

Nation, that was afterwards to become ſo 

oss and deteſtable to the Romans, conceiv'd 
mſelf oblig'd not to celebrate any Virtue in 

er, who was the Founder of it; imagining 
be might with great Security ſacrifice her, 

de better to flatter his own Country, which . 

o doubt would have been ſhock'd at the Cha- 

e Hiſtory gave of that Princeſs, And as 

th this 
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this Contrivance was carried on only to cajl 
the Romans; yet, though the Poet look'd up 
them as Maſters of the World, with whoſe Sen. 
timents all other Nations ought to comply, a 
at leaſt to conform to; he thought himſelf ob. 
lig'd to uſe all imaginable Precaution, to pre 
poſſeſs their Minds, upon thus diſguiſing the 
Truth. In order to this, he cunningly bring 
the Gods into the Plot, and by the Interpol. 
tion of a Machine or two, puts a better Gloſs 
upon ſacrificing the Princeſs. Venus and Cupil, 
engage in the Deſign. Nay, he makes then 
uſe all their Art to ſtifle whatever Good com- 
mon Fame had faid of that Queen. This is the 
Subject of Juno's Complaint to Venus, which 
ſerves only to ſnow us what mighty Application 
thoſe two Deities us'd to ſurprize, and at ll 
reduce ſo virtuous a Dame. 


Egregiam verò laudem & ſpolia ampla refertis 
Tug; puerq; tuus, &c. | 


High Praiſes, endleſs Honours you have won, 


And mighty Trophies with your worthy Son. 
* Mr. Dryden, 


The Characters of Sinon in the Second Ant 
id, and that of Mezentins in the Eighth and 
Tenth, are-likewiſe moſt accompliſh'd Pieces 
Homer has indeed more of that Kind, and! 
greater Variety of them; but thoſe, in which 
Virgil has given us the niceſt Touches of | 


Art, are more finiſh'd Draughts that thoſe df 


Homer. He is more Myſterious, and has mort 
Deſign in him, and is an entire Maſter of tht 
ſecret Art of exprefling Things well. 

It muſt however be acknowledg'd, that H- 
mer has a richer Stock of Invention, mo 


Sprite: 


Spritelineſs, and a finer Turn, and a more de- 
lightful Form of Verſe; that he has a more 
"WT ſparkling and brillant Air of Expreſſion, and 
that his Words are more reſounding, his Peri- 
ods rounder, and more proper and ſuitable for 
Poeſy, and ſuch as better fill the Ear; för a 
Defect of which Cicero found fault with Demo- 
ſthenes, Upon this Account, indeed, Homer Uns 6 
is far beyond Virgil, and the Ear is much bet- #jicil*s ac 
ter pleas'd with the Harmony and Numbers, % f- 
and with the whole Cadency of his Verſe, be- 
cauſe the Greek Tongue has all thoſe Advanta- ſatisfacias 
ges of the Lalin, which is more reſerv'd, and % Deme- 
more upon the Reſtraint, and which too is Vene, no 
more grave and ſerious. True it is: I muſt e, — 
confeſs, that he has a greater Extent of Mat- 
ter, and affords his Reader a larger Proſpect; /unt avide 
but yet, his Fancy often hurries him from one © capaces 
Place to another; he is not ſo entirely Maſter — 
of it, as Virgil is of his. Twas the want of 
this good Conduct that made him commit ſo infinitum- 
eſſential a Fault, as that, of adding the two e . 
Books of the Iliad after the Cloſe of the Action, %. Cic. 
one of the Death of Hector, the other of the — 
Games celebrated in Honour of Patroclus; and 
of adding likewiſe one after that of the Odyſſey, 
which is the mutual Diſcovery of Ulyſes and 
Penelope to each other, For as every Poem, as 
well Epick as Dramatick, ought to have its 
Period with that of the Principal Action, ſo 
iter the Cloſe of that, which ought to put an 
nd to all Things, there can be no farther Ad- 
ution without great Extravagance. 

find but few Paſſages in Homer, that may 
de oppos'd to thoſe of Virgil. Yer I cannot 
orbear, being very much cnraviſh'd with that 
d the Sixth Book of the Iliad, where Andro- 
ache, who was ſo Chaſt and Virtupus a Wo- 
I man 
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| 
. | 


— ———— — — 
. * 


His Proteus, in the Fourth Odyſſey, is more inge: 
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man, bids a final Adieu to Hector her Huſband 
who was then entring upon his laſt Engage. 
ment with Achilles, In a Word, *tis utterly 
impoſſible to imagine, that there can be any 
Thing that can ſhow greater Tenderneſs thanthe 
Circumſtances of this laſt Adieu, at which, un- 
der an Apprehenſion of ſomething Diſaſtrous, 
ſhe lets fall a Tear, a Thing unuſual to her who 
was a Lady not ſubject to the leaſt Weaknek: 
And the Poet ſays, what is indeed delicately 
fine, that He began to lament with her Women; 
the Death of Hector, who was yet alive. 


Eri Cay tyoov Elo eg. 


Tis true, that whereas People generally be: 
wail the Death of thoſe Perſons only that arc 
really dead, but ſhe the Death of one that was 
then actually alive; this Expreſſion has all the 
Tenderneſs in it that can be well imagin'd, 
The Entertainment that Alcinous gave Ulyſſes is 
better manag'd, and is a more ſplendid Treat, 
than that Dido gave Æneas. At Alcinous his 
Entertainment, they ſing the Amours of Meri 
and Venus; but at Dido's, as more agreeable 
and ſuitable to the growing Paſſion, and ſuc 
ceeded Adventures of that Queen, Topas ce. 
lebrates on his tuneful Harp, the Courſes of 
the Stars. After all, though the Expreſſions 
in Homer are always full of Life and Vigou, 
yet the Things he ſays are languid and faint, 


nious and fuller of Invention, than that of /" Wa 
gil in his Fourth Georgick, though the latter e 
more judicious. The Oath of Calypſo in the in 
Fifth Odyſſey, is great and ſublime ; but the 

Probability is very ill obſerv'd in Relation tot 
that Veſſel, which the Poet makes Ulyſſes bal lic 
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alone, without any Aſſiſtance, or without 
the teaſt Experience, in the Iſland Calypjo de- 
tain'd him in, and all this within the Compaſs 
of four or five Hours, and in a Veſſel too, in 
which there was nothing in the leaſt defective. 
To me the Transformation of AÆncas his Ships 
into ſo many Sea-Nymphs, as it is deſcrib'd in 
the 10 Aneid, ſeems to have but very little 
probability in it; but I appeal to better Judges. 

he Repetitions of the Number of the Grecian 
Fleet, are too frequent; every Squadron, for 
he moſt part, terminates in one and the ſame 


erſe; 


MEA auv au „ies £70vT0. 


1d all the Entertainments that are made in the 
lliad, are every one after the ſame manner, 
ithout the leaſt Variety. 

And in Truth, Ulyſſes his Diſcovery of him- 
If to his Wife Penelope, which was the moſt 
wvourable Paſſage that could be, for the Poet 
d give us ſome of the niceſt Touches of his 
rt, ſeems flat and dull. Ir has nothing but 
nt and weak Surprizes, cold and languiſhing 
ſoniſhments, and very little of that Delicacy 
d Exquiſiteneſs which ought to expreſs a 
al Tenderneſs. Penelope is too long obſtinate, 
Oppoſing the Reaſons that are alledg'd to per- 
ade her that he is her Huſband, who con- 
dutes not the leaſt himſelf towards his own 
lcovery. He leaves his Wife too long in 
oudt and Diftruſt, ſhe is too cautious and. 
cumſpect; the Formalities ſhe obferves in - 
ing thoroughly aſſur'd, and with Security, 

there ſer down in Number and Meaſure, | 
there ſhould be any Miſtake committed, 
ch to me has ſomething that is dull and 
. is heavy, 


and in the dead of Night, but breathe his [al 


ſey, is of this Nature, it is more expreſſi pu 
than all that could poſſibly have been ſaid d 
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heavy in a Place which requir'd ſo muck 
Briſkneſs and Livelineſs. Ought not the ſe. 
cret Inſtin&t of her Love to have inſpir'd her 
with other Thoughts, and ought not her Hear 
to have told her, what her Eyes did not? 
For Love in penetrating, and being ſurround. 
ed with Rays of Light, pierces thorough all; 
it has a ſmall ſtil] Voice, which whiſpers more 
to us than the Senſes can convey. But Hane 
underſtood not this Philoſophy, which the 
Italians have ſince ſo much taught: and Yirgi, 
who makes Dido foreſee the Deſign Aineas had 
of leaving her, before ſhe had Intelligence 
brought her of it, would have made better Ad- 
vantage of that Occaſion. 

It muſt however be acknowledg'd, witl 
Longinus, that there can be nothing, that cu 
be conceiv'd, to be more exalted, and more 
ſublime, than what Ajax ſays, when abat- 
don'd to Deſpair, as he was: When he requeli 
of Jupiter, upon an Engagement, in which the 
Greeks had the Diſadvantage, by Reaſon of tit 
dark Night, that he might not fall in Obſcurity 


with the Morning Light. It cannot be de 
nied, but that Homer is as exalted in h 
Thoughts as in his Expreſſions ; and 'tis 01 
this Account, that Longinus always propolesWr 
him as the moſt accompliſh*'d Character of tit 
true Sublime. The Silence of Ajax, as (0 
meeting Ulyſſes in Hell, in the Eleventh Od. 


that Occaſion. And this great Man, of a Ci 
rafter fierce and untractable, as Homer lu 
drawn him, could not have made a betterk 
turn to thoſe Compliments full of Sub mille | 
which Uly/es paid him, than by a diſdain. 


'N 


* 
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and contemptuous Silence. Ajax has more | 


the Air of Grandeur and Majeſty when he 
ſays nothing, than when the Poet makes him 


ſpeak 


—— 


Cuar XIV: 


That Homer 7s more Moral and eu- 
tentious than Virgil. 


HIS is an Advantage too, we muſt not Hanerus 
diſpute with Homer, for it is ſo apparent- nen Pe- 
y on his ſide, that Macrobius, in the ſixth Chap- 2 — 
ter of the Fifth Book of his Queſtions, ſays, that 2 
omer has ſtuffed his Poems with Sentences, and 27 fingula 
hat his good Sayings paſs for Proverbs all the Eu 4- 
World over. And one of our own Nation hath g. 
ately oblig'd the World with a conſiderable — 
Volume of Sentences, collected out of Homer giarum in 
pon all Moral Subjects, which he has reduc'd civivm ore. 
to common Places. 3 
But however, I dare affirm, with Heinſius, in 
Poetical Treatiſe upon Ariſtotle, that theſe 
ententious Reflections of Morality are more 
oper for the Theatre, and are rather of the 
Vramatick kind, than of the Heroict; the Eſ- 
tial Character of which is Narration, which 
wht to be one continued Thread of Diſ- 
burſe, Natural and Simple, without the leaſt 
fffectation of Figures, and without all that 
Wazine of Reflections, which deprive the 
bole of its true Colour and Force: a Fault 
lich that excellent Critick, the Author of 
W* Satyricon, finds in the Declaimers of his 
me, By your Diſcourſes, that are made up of 

| " 2 nothing 
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Inanibus nothing but Words of empty Sounds; that conſiſ 
_ — only in jingling Sentences, and rumbling Period, 


dam exci- Jo, have enervated the Body of the Oration, and 
tando effe- brought it to the Ground. 

ciſtis, ut 

corpus orationis enervaretur, & caderet. 

In a Word, all that Energy, which ſome 
pretend commonly to colle& together, and 
to incloſe within a ſmall Compaſs of Words, in 
order to make up a Sentence, is wont extream- 
ly to weaken the reſt of the Diſcourſe, by 

+ Robbing it of its Natural Simplicity, and gi- 
ving it a forc'd Air. For this Reaſon it is, that 
Livy is a more compleat Hiſtorian than Tacitus, 
for he has fewer Reflections, which are things 
More proper for the Theatre, than for Hiſtory 
Sententias and Narration. Cicero is of the ſame Opinion, 
interpan in one of the Books of his Rhetorick. So that 
"ut re; Sentences and Moral Reflections are Beauties 
Afores not agreeable in an Epick Poem, becauſe dil 
non viven-'proportion'd to Narration, the principal and 
ai preceÞ- eſſential Character of it. However, the Poet 
— 4 may intermix ſome Sentences or Reflections, 
Ad Heren. when he makes the Actors themſelves, whom 
lib. 4 he introduces, ſpeak; but he ought not to do 
this when he ſpeaks himſelf; and if it be upon 
any Account allowable, it muſt be but very 
ſeldom, and then too, it muſt not ſeem to have 

been aim'd at. 
As to this, we may ſecurely imitate Liv), 
who in the Body of his Hiſtory, inſerts but 1 
very few of this Nature, but reſerves them to 
be ſaid by thoſe whom he makes ſpeak. 80 
that the Poet is to let 'em paſs by without 
affecting to be himſelf the Utterer of them, 
much leſs to diſperſe and ſcatter them up and 
down as Homer does: and it is a great Miſtake 
in any one; to value him purely on this 2 
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count, becauſe this Affectation is certainly an 
Imperfection, which Virgil found out a way to 

avoid. For he well conſider'd, that there was 

nothing that could be more directly contrary 

to that Unity and Simplicity he had made ſuch 
Profeſſion of, than thoſe glittering Words and 
Thoughts, which ſeem independent of the 
Diſcourſe, and as it were Jetting out of the Rerum tu- 
Structure, as not bearing a Proportion to the , & 
whole; and ſerving only to magnifie the Ob — 
jects, and make 'em look more enormous; and — = 
rendring the Sentences more ſonorous. pita. 


And this has ſome Reference to that grand Caren, 


Precept of Natural Reaſon, which one of the en. 
tie emine- 


moſt expert, and moſt refin'd Criticks of all n ex: 

Antiquity, gave heretofore to thoſe that made Corpus 0- 

It their Buſineſs to write, and which is not, to rtioni, 

this very Day, rightly underſtood. I forbear 274 

to tranſlate it, that all may be at Liberty to , TT 

render it according to their own private Senſe — 

of it, It is enough for me, * 1 a ſufficient at. Satyr. 

Confirmation, of what I am inſiſting on, that | 

It appears, that this Author in the Paſſage we ' 

have cited, condemns thoſe Thoughts which 

too ſtrong and too briſk an Expreſſion ren- 

ders in ſome ſort diſproportionable to the 

Body of the Diſcourſe. He would have no- 

thing over exquiſite, or too far fetch'd, but 

that all ſts Luſtre be as Natyral as Colours in 

our Habits, And 'tis this fort of plain and Vd 

common Words, ſays he, that Natural Reaſon 7% 

* Oo Senſe, did dictate to Sophocles and — 

A 7 es, and which they themſelves found tincbantur, * 

proper to make uſe of, long before it was ©" Sophe- 

thought adviſcable to ſhut up the Youth in 2 

8 and confine all the Exerciſes of u 

mh to pure Declamations. In a Wanda, 
theſe Ornaments of Words and Thoughts, 4d dle. 
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which are ſo far fetch'd, and ſo frequent, de. 
ſpoil the Diſcourſe of its Natural Beauty, and 
true Dignity. And this is an Univerſal Princi. 
ple for all thoſe things, the Grandeur of which, 
Gravitas Join'd with a regular Simplicity, .makes up al 
minuitur the Excellence and Perfection they are remark. 
exornatio- able for: As we may ſee in Painting and Ar. 
nius fre- chitecture, where great Contrivances and good 
— Fancies, are not ſo well expreſs'd by the Num. 
uod eft in ber and Variety of Ornaments, as by a plan 
bis lepos uniform, and regular Poſition, which gives 
& /e/ivi- each Defign its true Grandeur and Majeſty, 
— — Theſe very Thoughts, which are ſo much up- 
neque pu On the Wing, and which we call fine and deli 
chritude. cate Fancies, become inſupportable in any Diſ- 
8 — courſe, unleſs manag'd with ſome Moderation, 
wt of Nothing tires ſo much as great Objects, which 
27mium of. are too reſplendent, and bear not the leaſt Pro- 
fendit ve. portion with the Faculties of our Souls, which 
bementius, grow languid upon a View of any thing that i 
— mg unnatural, as our Eyes are weaken'd by too 
Cic. Orat. great a Light; for theſe Faculties are limited 


and confin'd within certain Bounds. 


— 


C HAP. XV. 


After what Manner, and in wha 


Reſpedis, Homer has the Glory if 
Invention above Virgil. 


Nvention, which is one of the moſt Eſſential 
nalities of a Poet, is in the Number of 


thoſe Advantages, upon the Score of which, 
885, UPQ TO Hime 
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Homer deſerves the Preference to Virgil. For he 
is the Model and Original by which Virgil form'd 
his whole Deſign. But we are to obſerve, that 
as Ariſtotle in his Poetry makes mention of a lit- 
tle Iliad, which Suidas aſcribes to one nam'd 
Antimachus, and which was the Abridgment of 
a greater, and from which there is ſome Proba- 
bility, that Homer fram'd his; it may be con- 
jectur'd from thence, that the Glory of Inven- 
tion was not wholly due to him. 

Beſides, we read in Athenexs, in his third 
Book, that one Hege/ianax had wrote in Verſe 
long before Homer, what had paſs'd at the Siege 
of Troy. Cicero likewiſe makes mention of one, 
nam' d Caliſtbenes, who had wrote upon the ſame 
Subject. Tis true, that he liv'd in the time of 
Alexander, which was ſome Ages after Homer, 
but it is to be believ'd, that he had different 
Collections from thoſe of Homer, becauſe he has 
given a quite different Account of that Expe- 
dition, from that which Homer has oblig'd the 
World with. | ; 

Suidas tells us, that Corinnus, a Diſciple of 
Palamedes, had alſo written an iad in Verſe, 
about the time that Troy was taken; and that 
another Poet nam'd Syagrus, cotemporary with 
Homer, had likewiſe wrote on the ſame Occa- 
lion; and that all theſe Works were by Homer's 
Means ſuppreſs'd, who was not ſo Blind, ſome - 
have imagin'd, but that he took care to tranſ- 
mit down to Poſterity his own Labours by 
themſelves, entire and alone, that ſo he might 
paſs for the firſt Author of the //iad. And as 
de had others for his Model, as Virgil had him, 
ſo it were much to be wiſh'd, that it were in 
our Power to know, whether he has been as 
happy in imitating others, as Virgil has been in 


imitating him, 
04 But 
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8 But it will be a great Diminution of tha 


14. 
Nat. 


his Fancy, and the Impetuoſity of his Genius, 


and Method, and of them made up the two 
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Eſteem, which all Antiquity has had for Hy 
mer, if we give Credit to what lian ſays 
in his Hiſtory, He pretends, that it was the 
Opinion of the Learned, in his Time, that 
Homer made the 1liad and the Odvſſey, only by 
Pieces, and at Starts, not propoſing to himſclf 
any continued Deſign, and that he had given 
no other Title to thoſe ſeveral Parts he had 
compos'd without any Order, in the Heat d 


than that of the Subject Matter he treated of; 
as, The Valour and Proweſs of Agamemnon; Th; 
Games inſtituted for the Funeral Solemnity of Pn. 
troclus; The Engagement near the Ships, and that 
Number, and ſo of the reſt; that he had like. 
wiſe done the ſame for the Odyſſey ; that Lycur- 

us was the firſt that brought from Ionia to 
Athens, thoſe ſeveral Parts diſtin& from, and 
independent of one another, without the leaf 
Connexion, or Coherence, and that Pie 
tus was the Perſon that put them into Form 


Poems of the Jliad, and of the Odyſſey, which 
we now have. And from hence, as ſome 
would have it, is derived the Name of Nba 
fodies, which hath ſince been given to thele 
two Poems. 

But I cannot by any Means perſuade my ſelf 
to aſſent to this Story; for it were effeCtually 
to rob Homer of his greateſt Glory, to deny, 


that he himſelf put his own Poem into that 


Order it is now in, or that he form'd the De. 
ſign with that Unity and Continuation we ob. 


| ſerve in it now. This is a Weakneſs, will 


which we can by no Means charge this great 
Man; eſpecially conſidering, that Ariſtotle hat 
ſtamp'd an Authority on that Belief, a 
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has been ſince eſtabliſn'd in all Ages; to wit, 
that he is the true and genuine Author of thoſe 
Poems, tho* Joſepbus, in his firſt Book againſt 
Appion, ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion with 
flian; and Plutarch, in the Life of Lycurgus, 
and Cicero, in his third Book de Oratore, gives us 
ſome ground indeed, not to diſſent from them. 
But this is an Opinion that would ſo highly 
contribute to the abſolute Deſtruction of Ho- 
mer's Merit, that it were better to ſuffer lian, 
to lie under the Infamy of being a Collector. of 
trivial and impertinent Stories. As for the o- 
ther three, who countenance this Opinion, as 
they do not peremptorily affirm it, ſo we may 
without any Prejudice to them, adhere to that 
which is more common, and be favourable to 
the Reputation of Homer, which as to this 
Point, is too firmly eftabliſh'd to admit of any 
Conteſt, 


* * — * 
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Of the Exordiums of the Poems of 
Homer and Virgil. 


T were to be wiſh'd, in order to a fuller Satis- 

faction from an exact Compariſon of theſe 
two great Men, that there were a Parallel 
drawn between the Beginnings of the 7liad and 
of the Odyſſey, and between the Beginnings of 
the Odyſſey and of the Aincid, which are the 
brſt Strokes towards the Execution of thoſe ex- Principia 
cellent Poems. For tho? the Beginnings of great verecunda, 
Works, according to Ciceros Advice, ought to 5% it 


be modeſt, and not too exalted; and tho* ¶arace — 


finds Orat, 
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finds great Fault with him, who begins with ſo 
much Pomp and Oſtentation, with ſuch an Ar 
of Loftineſs and Sublimity. | | 


Fortunam Priami cantabo, &c. 


Troy*s Famous War, and Priam's Fate 7 ſing, 
| E. of Roſcommon, 


yet it were not amiſs 'to ſtart fair, and begin 
well. The Exordium of the Iliad, as I find it 
tranſlated by an unknown Autlior of Antient 
Dare, runs thus, 


"Avrss 3 Ne rede. 


T Thee beſeech, O Goddeſs mild, 
' The Hateful Hate to plain, 
hereby Achilles was ſo wrong, 
Aud grew in ſuch Diſdain; 
That Thouſands of the Greekiſh Dukes, 
In hard and heavy Plight, 
To Plauto*s Court did yield their Souls, 
And Gaping, lay upright. | 
The ſenſeleſs Trunks of Burial. void, 
By them *erſt gayly born, h 
By ravening Curs, and carrion Fowls, 
In pieces to be torn, - ih 


He ſeems to take a Pleaſure in aggravating the 
Heroe's Anger, by its Caufes and Effects; he 
drives on things with too furious, too violent, 
and in ſome manner, with too Hyperbolical 
an Expreſſion for a Beginning: That Ange, 
ſays he, that made ſuch a Bloody Slaughter amom / 
the Bodies of the Heroes, for ſo Didymus, one of 
his moſt exact Interpreters explains him. 
does not conſider that it is the Heroe, of * 
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he ſpeaks, and whoſe Paſſion he aggravates, and 
44 he labours for Words extraordinary, to ex- 
preſs the Diſtraction it made in the Army, of 
which this enrag'd Chief was General. He 
might have ſaid things more in general, in a 
Propoſition that ought to be Simple and Un- 
compounded, and there was no Neceſlity of 
running it over again; he had ſaid enough in 
calling that Paſſion Pernicious. There is a cer- 
tain Affectation in ſo often repeating it, and he 
takes a ſort of Pleaſure in amplifying what he 
ought rather to have conceal'd, or at leaſt alle- 
vated, He carries things ſtill farther, in ſay- 
ing, that that implacable Wrath made the Bodies 
of thoſe Heroes a Prey to Dogs and Birds. Nay, 
ſo mightily was he poſſeſsd with that Spirit of 
Exaggeration, ſo mightily was he given to ag- 
gravate, that it hurried him to that Extremity 
of Preſumption, that he dar'd to impoſe upon 
the whole World; for amongſt the Number of 
all thoſe Heroes, whom he ſays the Wrath of 
Achilles brought to Deſtruction, we cannot in 
Reaſon allow any but Patroclus, and ſome few 
others that were worthy of that Name, And 
| much queſtion, whether amongſt the many 
others that periſh'd, there were any that de- 
erv'd it, or had the leaſt Title to it. A Man 
ſhould never deſcend to that Particularity in a 
Propoſition intermix*'d, without an Invoca- 
tion: But what this Poet adds, compleats his 
Miſcarriage, and makes an enormous Contra- 
ety, FAY 74 


Aide & ir5eitee GNA. 


It was the Will of J apiter it ſoould be ſo. He 
forgets that he is ſpeaking to his Muſe, which 
$ her ſelf a Goddeſs, and that knows nn 
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and ought not ever to have forgot any thing 
He pretends to inform her, that it was th 
Will of Jupiter, that things ſhould happen 
thus. It was the part of Homer's Muſe to at. 
quaint him with the Secrets of the Divine Will 
and what paſſes in the Order of its Decree, 
and not Homer's, to tell this to his Muſe, that 
was the Daughter of Myemoſyne and Jupiter 
that is, of the Underſtanding and Memory, I 
1s yet much more ſtrange, that he ſhould ad( 
thoſe Words, purely to amplify the Exceſs of 
that Deſtruction, which the Wrath of his en 
rag'd Heroe had wrought amongſt the Greek, 
ſince it had oblig*d even the Gods, to concen 
themſelves in the Reſentment of the Paſſion, 
and that it was their Will and Pleaſure, it ſhould 

rove fo fatal to all the Perſons of any conſi- 
derable Character jn that Army. And it is no 
leſs than to carry on the diſmal Effects of that 
Wrath, to the utmoſt Extremities, to authorize 
the Ruine' of the Grecian Army, by the Wil 
of the Gods; the Loſs of which was only for- 
ſooth, the fulfillings of the good Pleaſure of J. 
piter, whereas his Character, on the contrary, 
entirely conſiſts in ſhowing Kindneſs, and do- 
ing Acts of Mercy, for on thoſe Benign Offices, 
is founded his very Name, which is the fame as 
Fuvans Pater. 
- It would be a difficult Matter to fix, where 
this Invocation ends: The two following 
Verſes-are part of it, and it is confounded 
with the Narration, as we may obſerve upon 
a cloſer View. Beſides, to confeſs the Truth, 
whatever Conſtruction you put upon, or what: 
ever, Turn you give thoſe Words, they will {tl 
feem ſomewhat affected. He ſeems to have # 
great Deſire to be very early upon his Mort 
lity, when "he begins with it ſo foon as at - 
7: ye 
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ery Entrance of a Work, which is not it ſelf 


ſoral, and that in the fourth Verſe. The Rea- 
gers Mind is not as yet prepar'd for Reflections. 


nd a little inflam'd before-hand. 

The Exordium of the Odyſſey is thus, nor do L 
now whether it appear more Rational than 
hat of the Æneid. 


Muſe, ſpeak the Man, who fince the Siege of T roy, 
$0 many Towns, ſuch Change of Manners ſaw. 
E. of Roſcommon. 


An admirable Heroe, whoſe Eſſential Cha- 


ators interpret the Signification of this woav- 
rare! drdegs very much in Favour of Ho- 


the Heroe for Prudence and wiſe Management. 
But I do not ſee how we can allow of this Ex- 
polition 3 this is indeed a Sweetning of the Ex- 
preſſion, but by no Means to be admitted; be- 
ſides that throughout the whole Story, the Con- 


cular than that of Craft, which is carried on by 
Impoſtures and Illuſions ; Proceedings very in- 
conſiſtent with the Character of a Heroe: And 
Minerva herſelf, though ſtrongly engag'd in his 
Intereſt, cannot forbear reproaching him on this 
Account. 3 

And if it be pretended that this Craft is a 
Dexterity and Readineſs of Wit, why does he 
not make uſe of it for the Preſervation of his 


private Security? But they all periſp'd through 
their own Faults. Ought not this Heroe, a Per- 
ſon of ſo much Wiſdom, and of ſuch extraor- 
dinary Prudence, to have been Maſter of Vo 

| ; ITTIE 


t ought to have been inſtructed, prediſpos'd 


ner is Subtlety and Craft. The Commen- 


ner, by taking all the Craft. and Subtlety of 


duct of Ulyſſes bears no other Quality in parti- 


Companions, but employs it all for his own - 
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little Conduct, as to ſecure them from that 
Misfortune? Nay, the Reaſon why they wert 
deſtroy'd, is very ridiculous; They were deſtroyi 
for having eaten the Oxen of the Sun. This ig 


certainly a far-fetch'd Deſtruction; the He. 


roe or the Poet was willing to be rid of then, 
and if Ulyſſes his Providence had not been 
great enough to have ſav'd the Companions of 
his Fortune, ought not the Poet at leaſt to 
have diſſembled it? What cou'd oblige him, 
I wonder, to begin with ſo diſhonourable an 
Enterprize, to advance the greateſt Weaknelz 
of his Heroe in the very Frontiſpiece of his 
Poem, to ſet his Miſcarriages in the beſt Light, 
and to implore his Muſe, 7o celebrate the Fame 
of that cunning Heroe' who made a Shift to ſav 
himſelf, and ſuffer d all thoſe that were with bin 
to be deſtroyd? Is there any thing in the 
World, that leſs anſwers. the Character of a 
Heroe, than this; any thing that betrays more 
Weakneſs, or is more deſpicable? Tafſo, in the 
Beginning of his Poem, makes a good Advan- 
tage of this Fault, in order to perfect the Cha- 
racter of his Heroe, of whom he ſays : 


— E ſotto J ſanti | 
Segni riduiſſe I ſuoi compagni erranli. 


His Soldiers wild (to Brawls and Mutines Preſt) 


Reduced be to Peace, ſo Heaven him Bleſt. 
Fairfax, 


The Beginning of the Fneid is leſs Com- 
pounded and more Natural, and its Propoſition 


not fo clog'd. 


Arms and the Man J ſing, who ford by Fat 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting Hate; 
. 3 | Expelbi 
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ExpelPd and exiPd, left the Trojan Shore, 


Long Labours both by Sea and Land he bore, 
And in the doubtful War, before he won 


The Latine Realm, and built the deſtin'd Town: 


His baniſd Gods reſtor'd to Rites Divine, 
And ſettled ſure Succeſſion in his Line 
From whence the Race of Alban Fathers come, 
And the long Glories of Majeſtick Rome. 
| Mr. Dryden. 


An Enemy of that Conſequence, renders him 
the more conſiderable. 

According to this Method of Compariſon, we 
my draw a Parallel of all the reſt at leiſure. 


i. 
— 


C HAP. XVII. 
The Concluſion of this Diſcourſe. 


Leave it to be decided by the Learned, what 
Judgment ought to be made of both theſe 
admirable Poers, when they ſhall have given 
themſelves the Trouble to be inform'd of the 
Truth of theſe Obſervations, and ſhall have 
particularly made but this one Reflection; viz. 
that all the Grammarians, who are the true Cri- 
ticks by Profeſſion, having not been abfe to en- 
dure the Luſtre of Homer's Expreſſion, and the 
Magnificence of his Verſes, which without Diſ- 
pute are more ſparkling than thoſe of Virgil, 
have been ſo dazzled with the Splendor, that 


without ſearching to the Ground of either Work, 


they have given the Preference to Homer. But 


they all judge as Grammarians, without conſi- 


gering the Obſervations I have made. 
| Plutarch 


— 
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done another. This is the Method Men of 


tween the Deſign in general, and its ſeveral 
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Plutarch himſelf, in a Diſcourſe he has ex. 
preſly writ upon Homer, expatiates much upon 
his great Learning, and the Univerſal Knoy. 
ledge he had of all the Sciences; and has ſuf. 
ciently denoted the vaſt Extent of that grex Will 
Genius, by the Idea he has given us of his Cha. 
racer, without inſiſting on what is Eſſential to. 
the Poem. So that all thoſe Learned Men, tha: iii: 
make their Reflections upon the Expreſſion of MI! 
Homer, and fix upon the exterior Part of his. 
Work, are by no Means good Judges. To Wt 
form a true Judgment of them, they mut e 
have a thorough Kriowledge of all that is efſen- Wit 
tial, they muſt compute all the Proportions, 
conſider whether the Beauties are regularly 
plac'd, whether the Intertexture of the probs- 
ble Part with the miraculous be judiciouſly 
contriv*d, whether the Licences, which Poeſie 
admits of, are not too much indulg'd, whe- 
ther all the Decencies as to Thoughts, Wards 
and Actions are exactly obſerv'd, whether the 
Expreſſions are lively and paſſionate, whe- 
ther every thing keeps its proper Rank and 
Order, and preſerves its true Character, whe- 
ther good ſound Senſe and ſolid Reaſon influ- 
ences the Whole, and whether things are all 
as they ought to be according to that grand 
Precept of Quintilian. Nihil poteſt placere quod 
non decet. In a Word, they are to give their 
Opinion of theſe great Works as they wou'd do 
of a Palace or any ſtately Edifice, whoſe chief 
Beauties conſiſt in the Proportion there is be- 


Parts, and their mutual Correſpondence with 


Skill obſerve, in taking a View of ſuch Noble 
Structures, without fixing their Minds upon 
the Exterior Ornaments, which ferve only * 
nan 8 Fr. amuſe 
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amuſe and employ the Thoughts of the Igno- 
rant and Unlearned, | 

There is nothing that is to me, I muſt confeſs, 
a greater Argument of Homer's Merit than the 
conſtant Endeavours of Virgil to imitate him in 
all things; he ſeems perfectly to adore him, by 
thegteat Eſteem and Value he had for him. And 
all the World knows, that a certain Critick that 
lived in the Time of Ptolemy, named Zoilus, ren- 
dered his Name infamous amongſt the Learned, 
by pretending to criticize upon Homer, and has 
ever ſince been looked upon as a very contemp- 
tible Author by Men of Letters. 

Toconclude this Compariſon, there is among 
the Catalefts of the ancient Poets, the Fragment 
of an Epigram, by an uncertain Author, which 
my aſſiſt us in forming our Judgment, as we 
ought to do, of the Poems of Homer and Virgil: 
By this Fragment we ſhall find that the former 
b more ample, more extenſive, and more ſub- 


pied. In this Epigram Virgil himſelf ſpeaks, 
but with all the Modeſty that can be, 


Meonium 27 Romanus neſcit Homerum, 
Me legat, & leltum credat utrumque ſibi, 
Illius immenſos miratur Gracia campos, 


At minor eſt nobis, ſed bene cultus ager. 


po re in Rome ner heard of Homer's Strain, 


In me may find the true Mæonian Vein, 
All Greece admires his large extended Fields, 
Our is in Compaſs leſs, but not leſs Treaſure yields. 


Leſſer Works are indeed ever more compleat 
d finiſhed Pieces than great ones, becauſe the 


Pulling them. | 
A 
* 


me, the latter more regular and more accom- 


tilt may beſtow more Time and Leiſure in 


P ue 
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But in fine, not to be tedious in inſiſting any 
longer on Particulars, which would render thi 
Diſcourſe very diſagreeable; and which were ye 
to do, we muſt borrow our Matter from Eu. 
thius and Servius, the moſt celebrated and mof 
exact Commentators upon theſe two great Men: 
I am perſuaded, that without giving a final De. 
ciſion, a Thing I have always avoided; I may 
be allowed, according to the Obſervations I have 
made, to determine how Things ſhall be divided 
in this Caſe, which I preſume may be thus. H 
mer has more Spirit, and Virgil more Judgment; 
and ſhould I chooſe to have been Homer, rather 
than Virgil, I ſhould at the ſame Time, muck 
rather wiſh to have writ the Æneid, than the 
Thad and Odyſſey. 

In this I have the Approbation of Propertin, 
as appears what what he has ſaid in Favour df 
Virgil, after the moſt diſintereſted Manner. For 
though his Reputation were more firmly efts 
bliſhed than that of Virgil, and though the Jer 
louſy of the Mind, which is the true Self: love, 
be incomparably greater and more prevalent, 
than that of the Heart; yet he does not in the 
leaſt Scruple to take off the Crown from his on 
Head, to place it upon Virgil's, and to acknow- 
ledge, that all ought to give him Place, nay, 
even Homer himſelf, 


Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Graii, 
 Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Iliade. 


Nield Rome aud Greece, hy canguiſp'd Iliad mow" 
A nobler Ohipring hajiens 10 be barn. 1 
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ILLIAM INGE 
[horp in Staffordſhire Eſq; 


Dear Sir, 
] HAT here offer You, I chuſe to pay as 


an Inſtance. of my Gratitude, and as part 
e Debt J owe to the Honour of your long con 

, Friendſbip and Acquaintance, notwithſtund- 

5 jou might. reaſonably demand it on Your own 

mJonal Account and Merit, as being able to paſs 

"ence both on the Author and Tranſlator, and 

ey «termine whether the Criticiſms are well grotud- 

er the Tranſlation juſt and proper; for you have 

IF /ailed do improve the Talent Nature bas given 

vy the Advantages of Study and Education L 

Mind inquiſilive and curious, penetrating, 

id, and retentive; averſe to Sloth, and always 

Hand induſtrious, ſo that You brought to the Uni- 

ity, a greater Stock of Senſe, than many Gentle- 

# carry from it , and built ſucceſsfully upon the 

„nas Foundation, fo well laid by Your excel- 

# Maſter, a Superſtructure of ſound rather than 

dal Acquifitions. It was your diſtinguiſbiug 

Wence forthwith to make Choice of the beſt Com- 

J, 45 well as Books, thereby ſeaſoning your Mind 

a true Senſe of Learning and good Manners , 

Neb Thing alone, were there no other Engage- 

g 2 ments 
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ments on you, had made you a Friend to the Uu 
verſity and the Church, and a worthy Member of 
both; whilſt others, bringing nothing but Ignoram 
and their hereditary Vices hither, and converj 
with none but thoſe of the like Stamp and Charg: 
ter, make the Debauchery of the College the tif 
Topick of their Diſcourſe when they have left it; 
thoſe being ever moſt forward to revile the Un 
verſities when from them, who in them were the 
greateſt Scandal and Reproach. And now , Sir 
though a plentiful Eftate calls off ſome Part of Iu 
Thoughts and Time from Your Study, yet the cit 
eſt of both are ſtill employed upon your own In 
provement , fince You think it no leſs becoming 
Gentleman, to enlarge his Mind than his Fortut 
and to have bis Head, than bis Houſe richly fi 
uiſbed: Upon which Account, I ſhall not pretend! 
the Preſent I here make You, to inform You jo mit 
as divert You, whenever you ſhall pleaſe to all 
fome of Your leiſure Minutes, in comparing 
Copy with the Original. But if this Comparis 
of the two beſt Hiſtorians, and Reflections up 
Hiſtory, Hall either provoke You to take Pen 
Hand, or aſſiſt You hereafter in projecting a Pi 
of that Nature, I ſhall merit more of the 
ick than will at firſt View be diſcovered. Hn 
ever it may happen, I ſhall not fail of my DN 
which was my own Satisfaftion, in making, I 
a poor, yet a real Acknowledgement of tht 
guent Favours You bave conferred on, 


SIR, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servath 


T. TAL 


Mag. Coll. Oxon. 
Apr. 12. 1694. 


— 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


Muſt beg Leave to acquaint the Reader in 
| two or three Words, with the Reaſon that 
induced me to enter on the Tranſlation of Ra- 
gin, which probably might ſeem unneceſſary, 
fince it had been formerly done, and was in the 
Hands of moſt People. Bur underſtanding it 
vas performed by ſeveral Perſons, at ſeveral 
Times, and ſome of it careleſly enough, and, 
that which was better, out of Print; and being 
nformed ſome Parts of it had not hitherto 
been tranſlated, and deſired to go over with 
It again, and make it all of a Piece, and of 
more general Uſe, I thought my Pains would 
not be very ill employed, if I collected the 
ſcattered Parts of ſo excellent a Book, and 
reduced them into a Body : Eſpecially ſince 
might advantage myſelf by the Failings 
and Miſtakes of others, and poſſibly by imi- 
ating what was good, and avoiding what 
was bad in them, make a tolerable Tranſla- 
ton, I began with the Author's Treatiſes 
upon Hiſtory, in his Compariſon and Reflections, 
upon the Bookſeller's Information they had 
not been attempted before. And becauſe 
nothing was more ſeaſonable than a Compa- 
lon of Thucydides and Livy, at a Time when 
the former was printing in an excellent Edi- 
non at the Theatre; nothing being more 

oo neceſ- 
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neceſſary to the thorough underftanding ay 
Author, than the Reading, together with him, 
the beſt Cenſures and Criticks that have been 
wrote upon him. But it was a kind of Surpriz, 
to me, when J had finiſhed the RefleFions, to 
find they had been ventured on before by one 
Davis de Kidwelli, apprehending it would coſt ne 
a freſh Trouble, where I fell in with his Ex 
preſſion, d change my own: But finding the 
Copy he went by to be the Original rough-cat 
and incompleat, before the Author had put hi 
laſt Hand to it; and that we ſeldom agreed in 
the Way of expreſſing the ſame Thing, I let mine 
pals without any Alteration. I have been told 
too by a Gentleman, he thought he had ſeen 
the other Part done, but not being able to get 
a Sight of it, I leave the Compariſon to take it 
Chance : If it meers with a kind Reception, the 
reſt ſhall ſpeedily be publiſhed ; if not, I an 
not ſo great an Enemy to the Bookſeller and 
myſelf, as to throw my Pains and his Money 
away to no Purpoſe, I have only this to add, 
that I would not be thought, becauſe I have 
tranſlated the whole, to believe it all: There 
are ſome few Reflections that ſmell too ſtrong 
of the Feſuit; who, in Favour of his Church, 
falls into Partiality, whilſt he is declaring 2. 
gainſt it; but the Inſtances ſerve his Purpoſe 
as well as if they were true, and *tis a Fault 
which muſt be pardoned him, fince it cannot be 
avoided, be the Man never ſo learned, without 
abandoning his Religion. 


— — 
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Y Deſign in comparing theſe two Authors , 
M is only to make their Value better known; 
ſince I take them to be the moſt proper of all others, 
to form a Man's Senſe and Reaſon, in an Age where 
both are better cultivated and improved than in 
any other. Wherein this may be ſaid to the Com- 
mendation of our own Times, that we underſtand 
the Character of ancient Authors better, and are 
more intimately acquainted with their Mind and 
Meaning than our Predeceſſors. 

The Difference between them and us is this, 
that greater Pretenſions were made to Learning 
in their Age than ours. This was formerly ſo 
much in Faſhion, that Elizabeth Queen of England 
tranſlated ſeveral of Sophocles's Tragedies; and 
Mary Stuart the Queen Dauphine, recited at the 
Louvre, in the great Guard-Hall, before the whole 
Court, a Latin Oration of. her own making; and 
the Chancellor of the Hoſpital in the Reign of 
Charles the Ninth, was as well ſcilled in Lan- 
guages as @ Profeſſor of the College-Royal. *Twas 
le Genius of thoſe Times, in which nothing was 
nuch in Vogue, as a great Capacity and profound 
Reading: The Tongues were thoroughly ſtudied, 
and Men betook themſelves to reform the Text of 
ancient Authors, by far-fetched Interpretations 3 
lo ſubtilize upon an equivocal Term, and to found 
a Conjecture for the eſtabliſhing a Correction. In 
Hort, they ſerupulouſly adhered ta the literal Senſe, 
becauſe they were not able to reach the Spirit of the 
Author, and his Meaning ; which now a- days is 
Gre, Men being become more rational, and leſs 

P 4 learned ; 


u, by the Merit of their Antiquity, the Preferentt 
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learned; and greater Account is made of good Sen, 
in the greateſt Simplicity, than of an 3 and 
perverſe Capacity of Mind. 

Hereby it is we are arrived to a greater Inting. 
cy with the Sentiments of the Ancients, and a mire 
thorough Knowledge of their Writings : Which i 
fo true, that all Men, never fo little impartid, 
muſt agree to it: and I may fay without Vanity, | 
give a better Idea of the Spirit of Livy, far In 
ftance, in this little Piece I have drawn, tha 
Gronovius has done in his laſt Edition, print 
ed at Amfterdam in the Near 1665 ; which cn. 
tains a long and exatt Hiſtory of the Manuſcrijis 
of the Hiſtorian, of the Editions put forth from 
Time to Time, and of a Catalogue of theſe Mn 
who have endeavoured, by their Notes or Correlli. 
ons, by their Reflections or Criticiſms, to r. 
eſtabliſh or augment them. There is not 1 
be found in all the Aſiſtances he affords us, fu 
the underſtanding of this Hiſtorian, nor in al 
Bis other Commentators, ſo exact a Knowledge of 
bis Character, as that which I give in this Volume, 
as little as it is. At leaſt, I fall not ſpoil the 
fine Reliſh the World begins to have of good Senſt, 
#pon Reaſon's diſplaying itſelf to the Learned, 
in all the Extent of Solidity and Delicacy ; ubicb 
is fo thoroughly ſettled in the Minds of Men 1 
this Day, that in all the Works recommended 10 


is without Scruple given to a Man of good Sense, 
and little Learning, before a Man of Learning i 
an injudicious Charatter. 

Jam fearful however of diſcouraging thoſe ul 
have no Genius for Writing, by defiring to end 
rage thoſe that have. For whatever Rules may le 
given for History, none can be preſcribed more f. 


* were than thoſe Thueydides and Livy have 


ſerved, After all, that which I. ſhall ſay mo) 1 


The Author's Preface. 


ſroiceable to many Things, being deſign'd to deſtroy 
the Remainder of that Love of falſe Luſtre, which 
fiill obtains, even in this Age, among ſt Men whoſe 
Taſte is not thoroughly purg'd and purify'd, to en- 
lighten thoſe who pretend to write with a Ray of 
ſoher Reaſon, which makes the ſolid Charatter z 
to top that Current of Repute, which ſome ſort of 
Men ftill attribute to Flaſh and Words; to ſhew 
that *tis from Things rather than Words, the No- 
bleneſs of Expreſſion ſhould be ſought; to avoid 
that empty Greatneſs of Diſcourſe, as contrary to 
the real Dignity of Expreſſion, as a too naked Sim- 
plicity z and to write in a ſenſible Manner, by the 
right Uſe of a correct and ſober Reaſon, which is 
nw where better learn'd, than from the Acquain- 
tance with theſe two Authors ; fer I know very 


that are more proper to make a Man Rational 
0 i that reads them, if he reads them well: And though 
7 I ſhould only ſay, that all the Majeſty of the Ro- 
| BY man Commonwealth ſtill reigns in Livy, after it 
las been more than 1500 Years deſtroy'd; and all 


the Purity of Reaſon of the Ancient Greeks appears 
the ſame ſtill in Thucydides, as it was 2000 Tears 
ago yet this would be enough, one would think, to 
excite the Curioſity of a generous Soul to know the 
Bottom of them, according to their Merits. For, 
in ſhort, there probably never appear'd in an 
Work, more ſolid Reaſons, accompanied with al 
the Force and Dignity of Diſcourſe ; no good Senſe 
deliver d with a more exquiſite Judgment, than in 
theſe two Authors, | 
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uA. I. 


The Deſign of the Work, andthe Diff 


culties of the Undertaking. 


ESIDES that vaſt Difficulty there is 


to eſtabliſh ſtanding Rules, whereby co 
judge of the Beauty of ſuch Works as 
theſe which I am going to compare: 
Thereare many whoſe Opinion will be contrary 
to mine in the very Choice I have made of theſe 
two Hiſtorians, as the moſt accompliſh'd in 
both Languages; becauſe Men are different in 
their Judgments, and humourſome ih their 
Taſtes of Things; as *twill be hard to convince 
them that a juſt Compariſon can be made be- 
twixt two Authors, whoſe Works have nothing 
of Relation or Proportion to each other. For 
that of Livy is an univerſal Hiſtory of a People 


takes 
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akes in a Space of more than ſeven hundred 
Years, and that of Thucydides is only a Frag- 
ment of a Hiſtory, relating to a particular Na- 
tion, and of a War that laſted not thirty Years 
in all : Such are the Difficulties that immediate- 
ly offer themſelves in the Execution of my pro- 


in't, before this Point be clear'd. 

For the firſt, we need only underſtand what 
is the End of Hiſtory, to be able to judge with 
ſome Kind of Certainty and Diſtinction, of 
the Excellency of a Work of that Nature. And 
for the ſecond Difficulty which reſpe@s the 
Choice I have made of theſe two Authors, 
nothing can better juſtify it, than what I ſhall 
ſay in Commendation of them both. For, 
not to tie my ſelf to the Teſtimonies of the 
Learned, who have given their Judgment of 
them before me, upon which I might build 
my own; not to mention Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſenſis, the moſt judicious Critick of them 
all, who calls Thucydides the moſt perfect of the 
Greek Hiſtorians, afluring us, that the Inge- 
nious of his Time took him for the true Pattern 
of writing Hiſtory : Not to call in the Evi- 
dence of Quintilian in Favour of Livy, whom 
he prefers before all Latin Hiftorians; nor to 
aledge the Admiration they have both been 
had in, by all Ages, where found Senſe hath 

d any Sway or Dominion; nothing can 
poſſibly afford us a better View of the Aſcen- 
dant theſe zwo Hiſtorians have above all others, 


wixt them, to convince thoſe that are doubt- 
ful in the Matter. For'the only Greeks that 
can pretend to Competition with Thucydides, 
me, in my Opinion, Herodotus, Xenophon and 
Polybius: The reſt deſerve not to enter the 0 
G / it 


pos'd Deſign; and it is troubleſome to engage 


than the Parallel which may be drawn be- 
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with him, asrifing not tothat Grandeur and Dig. 
nity which Hiſtory requires. 

Herodotus indeed took a greater Flight; his 
Deſign including all that was nobly tranſ 
acted in Europe and Aſia, by the Greeks and 
Barbarians for the Space of two hundred 
Years, was more fortunate than that of Thy- 
cydides; but the Performance is no way an- 
ſwerable to the Grandeur of the Subject. The 
too great Ambition that Author had to pleaſe, 
made him ſo careleſs of Truth, that Plutarch 
concludes his Falſhoods alone would make 2 
Volume; and his Integrity has been extremely 
run down by all that have examined it. He 
was of a Temper too agreeable to have 2 
Character that was ſolid, laborious, and fit 
for the Diſcovery of Truth. He's of a ſu- 
perficial Genius, that lays not Streſs enough 
on Things, to carry our Mind to the Bottom 
of them. As to Xenophon, he is admirable for 
the Sweetneſs of his Stile; but is too ſmooth, 
and too much upon the Level z he hardly 
makes a Step out of that middle Way, which yet 
carries in it fomething Noble and Natural. 
Polybius is a Kind of Philoſopher of a penetrating 
Spirit, who lays out himſelf in Reaſoning, 
and generally diveſts himſelf, of the Character 

of Hiſtorian, to put on the Politician; the reſt 
of the Greeks have nothing in them comparable 
to Thucydides. 

There is ſtill leſs Difficulty is reſpect of Li 
among the Latines, the moſt accompliſh'd of 
whoſe Hiſtorians come not near him. Sa{luf 
has ſcarce any Thing that is finiſh'd : What we 
have remaining of his Hiſtory, is inſufficient 
to give us a jut Notion of his Merit. There 
remains indeed enough to give us a good Op- 
nion of him; but too little to found a Com- 
1 1 1 pariſea 
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pariſon on with Livy. Ceſar (that in ihe moſt 
familiar Way of expreſſing himſelf, has retain'd 
that Dignity which became him, and writing 
in the loweſt Kind of middle Stile, wants no- 
thing of the Fineneſs of the moſt exact) is no 
Hiſtorian. Paterculus's Piece, howbeit of a no- 
ble and delicate Taſte, has too little Body, be- 
cauſe it has too much Soul. Tacitus has an ad- 
mirable Genius, but he generally out-ſhoots 
the Sublime; he is noble enough in his 
Thoughts, but 1s not natural in what he 
thinks. Tis true, he has abundance of Wit, 
but ſuch Sort of Wit that cannot ſpeak of plain 
Things in a plain Manner: For he is {till poli- 
tick and artificial in every Thing he ſays. His 
Work is not ſo much an Hiſtory as Reflections on 
Hiſtory : He buſted himſelf in making Reflecti- 
ons, being foreſtalPd by others, who left no- 
thing new for him to ſay, which determin'd 
him to that Way he took, wherein he ſucceed- 
ed, and made himſelf conſiderable. Quintus 
Curtius has handled a noble Theme with too 
florid and gay an Air, in Terms too exquiſite 
and far fetcht, and too ſtudied Figures. In ſome 
Places he ſports a little with his Subject, for- 
getting the Importance was ſuchasrequir'd more 
Gravity. Livy alone has fd up all the Parts 
of a Compleat Hiſtorian. The Greatneſs of his 
Subjeft is anſwerable to his Style- He has 
match'd the Grandeur of a People, whoſe Hiſto- 
ry he writes with as noble a Genius: That 
Matter could not be treated, as became its 
Greatneſs, but in that Manner he has done it ; 
who has been Maſter of all the Beauties of 
Compoſition in ſuch height of Perfection, as 


no Man elſe has ever been ſo happy as to arrive 
too. 


So 


A Compariſon of 

So then, all Things well conſider'd, Thucygj. 
des has not only flood anparalleld among thoſe 
Greek Hiſtorians, which have been handed down 
to us, and Livy been unrivaPd amongſt the Ly 
tines; but both the one and the other have ar- 
riv'd to ſuch a Pitch of Excellency as has ap- 
pear'd in no Hiſtorian ever ſince, And all ſuc- 
ceeding Ages have, as it were, fall'n proſtrate 
at their Feet, acknowledging them to be Genius 
of the higheſt Order, deſtin'd to be Rules and 
Models to all others: Which will be made out 
in that which follows, ſo as to be unexception- 
able to all thoſe who will have a little Patience 

and Attention. | 
For the third Difficulty I own it impoſſible 
to make a juſt Compariſon of 7wo Authors, and 
their Hiſtory who have no Relation to each 
other. But in reſpect of their Wit and of their 
Temper, of their Ways and Manner of Writing, 
and all that belongs to Compoſition they may 
be compar'd: *Tis only herein they can be 
made the Subject of a Compariſon, and it is in 
this only that I compare them : But let us con- 


ſider their Perſons before we enter upon their 
Works. | 


—— — K — 
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Saar. II. 
A Compariſon of their Perſons. 


H O' Impartiality, Fidelity, Honeſty, and 
| other Moral Virtues, are not always ne- 
ceſſary Qualifications of an Author in general; 
we may ſay notwithſtanding they are extreme- 
ly requiſite to an Hiſtorian, whoſe —_— 
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Thucydides and Livy. 
hould ever be honeſt and well-meaning. *Tis 
neceſſary his Zeal for Truth be as ſacred to 
him as his Religion; that Integrity be his indiſ- 
penſible Rule; that Honour, Love of Equity, 
and a diſintereſted Meaning ſhine in every thing 
he writes, and every thing he thinks. So that 
although it requires a prodigious Stock of Parts 
to write Hiſtory well, yet an Hiſtorian that is 
in ſearch of Glory, and thinks to make him- 
ſelf Immortal, ſhould be more ſolicitous to 
woid the Imperfections of Mill than Under- 
landing; the one being more Eſſential than 
the other. For 'tis not ſo much the Parts and 
great Capacity, as the Faithfulneſs of an Au- 
thor which is regarded, when Men deſire to 
be inſtructed how Things have been managed 
and tranſacted in former Times; ſince the beſt 
wrote Hiſtory, take away the Credit of it, is 
no better than a Fable. But an Hiſtorian can- 
not himſelf be faithful, unleſs he is an honeſt 
Man, diſingaged of Prejudice, Intereſt and 
Paſion. And theſe Qualifications require a 
Niceneſs of Conſcience, a Greatneſs of Soul, 
and a Courage above the common Rate. Primus 
Which probably gave Occaſion to that Roman 57s” 4 
to admire how it came into the Head of one fi, He 
of Pompey's Freed. Men, named Otacilius, to un- Horiam or- 
dertake, the firſt of his Rank, to write an Hiſto- ſus non niſ 
ʒ becauſe to carry on ſuch an Attempt ſucceſs. ng 
fully, there is requir'd a Sort of Liberty inconſiſt. , . 
ent with any Thing „aviſb or cringing. A diſhoneſt tam. Corn. 
Man. whoſe Soul is not of a make capable to Nep. in 
dſtinguiſh falſe, Glory from true, and who can men. 
be ſenſibly affected with other Interaſts than cp: 
thoſe of T74th and Reaſon, is the unfitteſt in the 
World to write an Hiſtory, He will never be 
mitted into the Belief of Mankind, who firſt 
bans not their good Opinion of his Probity. — 

l 7 that 
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Ne Perſon the Perſon of Thucydides, but what he himſelf 
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ter. 


A Compariſon of 
that Sincerity ſtands him inſtead of all Things, if 
he would be well receiv*d ; and if Wit ſhould 
ſometimes chance to fail him, yet Principles of 
Honour and Honeſty ſhould never be deficient, 
This then is the firſt Foundation for an Hiſtorian, 
as to his own Concern. And theſe are the Prin. 
ciples on which I intend to examine theſe 7ay 
Authors, in what reſpects their Perſons, in order 


to compare them. | 
We. know nothing of Certainty concerning 


has deliver'd in his Hiſtory, that he was a Citizen 
of Athens, and General of the Army in Thrac, 
where he married; That his Poſſeſſions were 
very great there, and that he purchaſed much 
Eſteem by the Largeneſs of his Expences, For 
the reſt Antiquity is almoſt filent in the Mat- 
There is no Queſtion to be made but that 
he was of an honourable Extraction, which, 
Marcellinus, who has left us a Fragment of the 
Life of this Great Man, deduces from the Kings 
of Thrace, pretending that his Grandfather mar- 
ried a Daughter of that Family, whence his 
Father took the Name Olorus, and that he rec: 
kon'damongſthis Anceſtors Miltiades and Cina, 
theſe two celebrated Generals of the Athenian, 
Suidas and Photius relate, that Thucydides, when 
a Youth, hearing Herodotus read his Hiſtory atthe 
Solemnity of the Olympick Games, fell a cry: 
ing, through a gallant Jealouſy, and a Senſe af 
Emulation: Which gave Occaſion to Herodotus 
to compliment the Father of the young Gentlt 
man, as giving an infallible Earneſt of his fr 
ture Glory: In ſhort, he was an honeſt Man; 
the Severity of his Morals and his Piety are to be 
ſeen in ſeveral Places of his Works, where he 
ever talks like a Man of excellent Principles, 


never adyancing of his own Head any Maxim 
| | f: OY 


Thucydides and Livy. 
of dangerous Conſequence. And his Diſcourſe 
carries always in it a maſculine Air of Virtue; 
uke for an Inſtance what he ſays of a famous 
Commander , that was put to Death by the 
Syracuſians after his Defeat. Thus fell Nicias Libro . 
who of all his Cotemporaries leaſt deſerved to dye in ge Bella 
ſuch a Manner , as having always been a zealous Pelop. 
Worſhipper of the Gods. And by the Character of 
his Integrity, which appears in all his Writings 
he diſcovers the true Bottom of his Heart, and 
the Purity of his Manners, which is the Qua- 
Ity Ariſtotle chiefly requires in a Diſcourſe: Rhet.1. 3. 
When he ſays it can never be agreeable to the © 7: 
Subject; when *tis inſufficient to give you the 
Manners of the Speaker: And a Diſcourſe is 
nothing worth where the Manners of the Man 

ae naught; for *tis a Rule that one ſhould be 
conformable to the other. Which is the par- 
' {Wh'cular Character of this Author, who never fails 
o create a good Opinion of himſelf in the 
Winds of thoſe that read him. | 

Anaxagoras was his Maſter in Philoſophy, and 
Antiphon in Rhetorick, by both which his Mind 
ras formed in that ſolid and ſenſible Manner 
0 thoſe Studies which lay the main Foundati- 
dn of his Character. But as excellent as he 
Vas at theſe Sciences, he however knew the 

nid better than Books. The Acquaintance 
e had with Socrates, Plato, Critias, Alcibiades, 
Fericles, and all the great Men of that Age, 
mich was the politeſt, and of the fineſt Taſte 
har has ever been among the Greeks, gave the 
wow Stroke, ſo as to fit his Mind with thoſe 
oble Ideas and Principles, which make an 
ſolute Geutleman, and an accompliſhed Hiſtori- 
1: For beſides that no Man ever wrote in a 
ore brave and diſintereſted Manner, without 
e laſt Reſerve to his Reſentment: He has 
Q_ moreover 
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moreover ſaid nothing, but with all imaginable 
Candor. He was ſo utter an Enemy to all 
Manner of Difeui/e,. that he could not away with 
any thing that ſhould, I don't ſay wound, but 
ive the leaſt Offence to Truth, never advanc 
ing any Maxim that look'd not towards the Guy 
of the Publick, the Love of which was engt 
ven in his Heart. He was ſo tender and ſcru- 
pulous of Honour, that he has not failed in his 
Hiſtory to treat the Athenians well, even thok 
at whoſe Hands he had received the greateſt li 
dignities: Concealing nothing wnich might be 
to the Advantage of Cleon and Braſidas the prin 
cipal Anthors of his Baniſhment. 
For it was principally through the Intrigue 
of Cleon his Rival, that he was baniſhed his 
Country, for not having ſuccoured Ampbipoli, 
whither he was commanded: And it was du- 
ring his Exile that he wrote his Hiſtory, finding 
more Leiſure and better Inſtructions in the 
Enemies Affairs, amongſt whom he lived, as he 
declares in his fifth Book, in which he ſpeaks 
of his Baniſhment and his Retirement among 
the Lacedemonians, by whoſe Means he got ac: 
quainted with the Myſtery of Affairs, which 
he had no Poſſibility of knowing any oth ſh 
Way. His Lady that he married bringing bm 
a vaſt Fortune, be made Uſe of it to collect hy 
Memoirs; and he diſburſed conſiderable Sum 
to the Lacedemonian Commanders, to be inſtrut-Wih 
ed in the Truth of thoſe Things which his on 
Party for their own Intereſt had diſguiſed. Ti 
Paſſion he had for Study, and the Pleaſure if 
took in it, made his ill Fortune fit eaſter up0! 
him, by giving him Reſolution : Tis 108 
known that he ever attempted his Reſtoration; 


the Honours that were due to him ſeemed 9% 


aus, ſince he thought it a Shame to aſk * 


Thucydides and Livy, 
5d having through Modeſty never been for- 


: 
ward, before his Exile, to make his Way up 


] 
on 


incapable of doing it, being ſuſpected by the 
Citizens, He retreated to Egina a ſmall Iſland 
of Peloponneſus, where he began to work upon 
hs Hiſtory : His Exile laſted twenty Years, 
and he died before he had finiſhed it. *Tis his 
great Glory to have ſaid nothing againſt his 


ſpecial Qualities. Cicero gives him almoſt the 
me Encomium: And *tis the Teſtimony the 


's Fries, And having through the Employs 
b the Republick had entruſted him with, obtained 
1 an entire Knowledge of the Affairs of his 


don Countrey, as well as the Intereſts of the 
Licedemonian Common-wealth, for the Particu- 
k of which he was wholly obliged to his Ex- 
Ile : This gave him Fits e of preparing 


bo much ſcarce had its Precedent. And it may 
id, never Hiſtorian took Pen in Hand better 
ry ſhed with Inſtructions, which he collected 
"ut of the different, Intereſts of the two Nati- 
% ns, whoſe Hiſtory he undertook. It may be 


arther added, that never Author had a greater 
Eaſon for Virtue, of a greater Averſion to In- 
uſtice than Thucydides, He died in Thrace in 


u fificth Year of his Age, before his Work 
15 s finiſhed. Aunophon, who compleated it, 
1 pined the War of Sicily, and the other Wars 


We 


* N 
we, 


. Creece, co enlarge 2 This is all 
f 2 | 


% 


to the Helm, he thought himſelf row utrerly |, 


limſelf for his Undertaking with a Diligence + 
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Conſcience, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis aſſures us Djon Ha- 


in his own Words, and that was one of his more * a Jud. 
e Thu- 


cyd. Num- 


Learned of all Antiquity have given of him, who 73,.y4ide; 
have extolled his Sincerity above his other rerum ge- 
Virtues, He had the Fortune to ſerve his ſtarum 

Countrey both with his Sword and Pen; being 5. 
engaged in moſt of the Expeditions he de- cerus. 


onun- 
tor ſin- 
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we have been able to gather concerning th 
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Village near that Town called Apona , pro 


of the City of Rome abounded; that he retired 
ſome. Time after to Naples, to avoid Diſti 
bance in his Study; that he recited to Augaf® 
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Perſon of Thucydides ; for his Hiſtorian Mara 
linus has rather given us the Hiſtory of h 
Mind, than of his Life. 

We are ſtill more in the Dark as to the Pa. 
ticulars of Zivy's Life, than that of T; bucydide 
For whether he had a greater Unconcerned. 
neſs for Publick Buſineſs, and his own Pre 
motion, or had more of the Philoſopher tha 
Thucydides: Whether he was of a more ty 
dious Conſtitution, and was deſtined to live n 
tired in Silence and Obſcurity ; certain it is we 
know very little of his Origin, his Employ: 
ments, his Adventures, or the Condition d 
his Fortune in general. Only thus much, tht 
he was of Padua, contrary to Sigonius hi 
Opinion, who would have him born in: 


ducing for this the pretended Teſtimony «i 
Martial, in one of his Epigrams. Tis plain 
too he was of an honourable Family, ſince it 
had the Honour of ſending out Conſuls of the 
Roman Common-wealth. That he lived under 
the Empire of Auguſtus; that he dedicated 
ſome Dialogues to him, upon the Queſtions 
debated in thoſe Times, ng to Philoſophy, 
whereby he got into that Emperor's AG 
quaintance and good Opinion; that he after 
wrote a Treatiſe of EJoquence to his Son, which 
Auintilian made great Account of; that be 
began his Hiſtory at Rome, for the Convenience 
of . ſuch Memorials as were neceſſary, which 
were recorded in the Annals in the Capits 
and for the better diſtinguiſhing Truth from 
fabulous Traditions, wherewith the Origins 


and 
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und Mecenas ſome Parts of his Hiſtory, wherewith 
hey were ſenſibly affected; that 2 upon 
e Eſteem he conceived of him, made Choice 
pf him for a Tutor to form the Mind of his 


une from the fartheſt Part of Spain, purpolely 


kr and near in his own Countrey. 


t viderat abiiſſe. Plin. ſ. 2. Epiſt. I. 3. 


After the Death of Auguſtus he returned to 
adua, where the Citizens received him with 
traordinary Honours. He died in the 
vurth- Lear of the Reign of Tiberius. His 
ode at Rome, and the Favour of Auguſtus, 
pave him Opportunity of furniſhing | himſelf 
mth Knowledge neceſſary to his Deſign. 
ne Zeal for his Undertaking, which was 
rat and extaaordinary, ſo fixed him to his 
olet, and gave him ſo little Diſquiet for 
de Concernments of his Fortune, that his 
le thereby became a little obſcure; being he 
as obliged to ſequeſter himſelf from a more 
ublick Converſation, and live private, that 
e might give himſelf wholly up to that grand 
ork he had in Hand. He muſt needs have 
ad a Soul prodigiouſly great, to form the 
dect of ſo vaſt and laborious an Enterprize. 
Tin ſhort, whatever Genius a Man has, tis 
My a Greatneſs of Spirit can produce thoſe 
alted and generous Sentiments that make 
e Beauty and Excellency of a noble Work, 

Livy was alſo one of the worthieſt Men 
all Antiquity, We need not only read him 
Q 3 ta 


randſon * Claudius, who afterwards was Em-',, 
perour. T Pliny Junior ſays, the Reputation of in Chud. 
lis great Man began already to make ſuch a cap. 42. 

Noiſe in the World, that a Stranger came to f C. 


0 ſee Livy, whoſe Renown had ſpread itſelf Livii xe 


nnotum, ad viſendum eum ab ultimo terrarum orbe venifſe, /#arimgue 
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to think well of him, his Manner of Writin 
ever giving us a great Idea of his Probity. Ya 
would conclude from his Air of Speaking, thy 
he knew not what Vanity was. He has ng 
only never ſpoken of bimſelf, nor any thing 
that belongs to him in his Hiſtory; but like 
wiſe we had been ignorant in what Times le 
wrote, had it not been for a Word that 9 
+ Jann Chance eſcaped him, concerning the Temple d 
2 Nume Janus, which was now fhut , ſays he, by 
Tegaum Auguſtus, . been ſo but ance before, ſince 
clauſus ſe- the Reign of Numa, He began his Hiſtory 
me! 7: 2 Strain of Modeſty, which feems ſo admirable 

Conſule, „to me, that I cannot believe a diſcreeter 4 
terum quod thor ever appeared in the World. See what itte 
neire &, Scope of that Hiſtory which has been the mol 
82 — abſolute Maſter · piece of Antiguity, and tit 
videremus Admiration of all Ages. * am uncerid 
fot bel. whether the Hiſtory I write of the Actions of i 
lum 4ia- Roman People, fince the Foundation of Rome, wi 
=o ” be a Work worth any Confideration ; and tho I wm 
Cefar, perſuaded of it, I durſt not ſay it; for it is alli 
Auguſto ter, &c. The reſt of that Exordium, which! 
pace terra offer not to copy, ſince *tis in the Hands of4 
gage, ke, Men, is anſwerable to the Beginning, andi 
Tilt. Rom ſufficient to ſhew the Spirit of the Aube 
l. 1. Never Man promiſed ſo little in beginning 
an. Work that performed ſo much. He comes un 
_ Z* without trembling to the Qpening his Deli 
fin + 2 diffident of his own Strength .in. ſuſtainind 
primirdia ſo great an Enterprize. But tis only in Order 
wrbis give us more, that he ſuffers us to hope ſo lit 
fe” bes he is not timorous, but becauſe. he is wiſe, i 
 frrigferim, Ordinarily a Man is no, further modeſt, un 
nec ſatis he is judicious, And this Character of 
Lis nec fs deſty is the fineſt among all the Qualities ( 


ſciam, di- : 34 Sings | | t Thing 
lere auf; an Author, that is meditating ſome great 1 


| gwippe gui, &c. Proem. Hift. Tit. Livii, 


nothin 
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nothing creates a greater Notion of his Judg- 
ment than his Diſtruſt. It is a Proof of his 
zpacity, that he is ſenſible of the Weightinefs 
ff his Subject, and *cis tht greateſt Teſtimony 
an be given of the Honelly of an Hiſtorian, 
For what a Fund of Diſcretion and good 
Manners muſt he needs have, that can ſtifle. 
ll Pride, ſo natural to Mankind, and do himſelf 
uſtice without Flattery. See wherein Livy is 
orthy of Admiration ſo ſoon as he opens his 
Lips. But after he has given us ſo mean an 
)pinion of himſelf by the ſmall Regard he 
akes of his own Performances, he lets us in- 
a Multitude of Lights, he diſcovers a Pro- 
Wndneſs of Mind, an Extent of Genius, a Fruit. 
eſs of Imagination; in fine, a thouſand. 
geauties, and infinite Treaſures, which we at- 
end not to, when we only reckon upon what 
e promiſed us. | "5 8 
For his Sincerity, it underwent the ſevereſt 
tral that poſſibly could be, without being 
rrupted. The Reputation he was in with 
agi tus, and that Favour to which he had 
dvanced him, were not Motives ſufficient to 
inder his ſpeaking honourably not only of 
'ompey, but alſo of Caſſius and Brutus, the 
reateſt Enemies of that Emperour z honouring 
e Memory of the Conquered, in the Face, as 
ne may ſay, of the Conguerour; and recom- 
lending to the World as honeſt Men, the 
Hurtherers of Ceſar, in the Preſence of Au- 
Wu; becauſe. they were Lovers of their own 
Wuntrey, Tis this which Cremutius Cordus Corn. J. 
Ioupht impoſſible to be ſufficiently praiſed in cit. 4 Cre- 
bs Livius, as we are aſſured by Tacitus. . _ 
duch was Livy for his moral Accompliſhments, 4%, 
id what reſpects his Perſon : And it ſeems: | 
at ſomething had been wanting to the Glory, 

— Q.4 | or 
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or rather the good Fortune of a People that wy 
Maſter of the World, had they failed of b 
great a Man for their Hiſtorian. Tis that which 
has doubtleſs occaſioned that famous Inſcrigtin 
found at Padua in the Year one thouſand fou 
hundred and thirteen, in the Church of St. 5 
tine. Offa Titi Livii Patavini omnium morlalin 
judicio digni, cujus prope invicto calamo , inili 
populi Romani res geſtæ conſcriberentur. 
Thus then we ſee two truly virtuous Hifi 
ans : But to conclude this Head, the Virtue of 
Thucydides ſeems more admirable than that df 
Livy. The former has afforded a kind Treat 
ment even to his Enemies, who could not make 
him abate the leaſt of his Integrity: And the 
Virtue of the latter ſoared not quite ſo high, 
fince it went no farther, than cauſing him to 
ſpeak well of the Enemies of Auguſtus his Pr 
zeftor. This is what may be collected of the 
Perſons and Morals of both Hiſtorians : Let u 
now examine their intellectual Virtues, which 
we cannot know better than by a Compariug 
of their Chara#ers. a 


1 , _ 


CAHA p. III. 
The Compariſon of their Character. 


As the Lines of a Face are expoſed to vien, 
{ A fo *tis no hard Matter to diſcover them; 
but the Lineaments of a Mind from whence pro 
ceed the Differences of a Style and Charai, 
dare fo obſcure and imperceptible, that without 
a very fingular 7y/ght, nothing of them can bel 
Known. Take however what ancient any | 


/ 
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ve Fefr us of Thucydides, who were belt able 

to know. his Character, | | 

| He: has a Mind fo ſolid, and well founded, 22, C52. 
that he ſpeaks nothing but what is well thought ra#er 27 
and correct; nothing but what has all the Thucydi- 
Nerves and Strength his Subject is capable a 
receiving. And whereas he always arrives at 

the trueſt Senſe, and pureſt Reaſon, troubling 

not his Head about the Ornaments of Diſcourſe, 

his Way is uſually ſomewhat dry, yer ſtrong and 

lively, becauſe he is conciſe and cloſe in his 
Expreſſion. *Twas from that great Strength of 

Parts that he ſtudied to include ſo much Senſe 

in ſo few Words, and talking le/5 than others, 

that he often /aid a great deal more. Take Ci- 

cero's Opinion of him in theſe Words, Thucydi- omnes di- 
tes in Dignity of Style, and the Art of Eloquence, ©" . 
in my Opinion, goes far beyond all that have wrote rs 
He abounds ſo with Matter, that bis Thoughts are facile vis- 
almoſt equal in Number to his Words, and be 1s fo cit, gui ita 


expreſſive and cloſe in what be ſays, that *tis hard e of 
to ſay whether his Words ſet off. the Things, or the — = 
Things his Words, the moſt. This is what makes zer here 
him ſo very ſententious in reſpect of other prope an- 


Hiſtorians; and is the Cauſe that his Senſe, n er- 


tra; < WY | y tentiarum 
aitned and confin'd in ſo few Words, be — 


comes ſomething Ob/cure, becauſe it wants that /equazur. 
Loerty and Compaſs requir' dito make it natu- 1 parro 
ral and ealy. | verbis ap- 

His Style is exalted, noble and ſublime, |; * _ 
vhicn is the Reaſon; of his uſing ſo frequent cia 
and ſo hold Metaphors, in pure political Terms, res oratione 
yet better manag d than thoſe of Plato And 7 verb 
hence he arriv*d to that Grandeur of Expreſſion . 
which reigns ſo ſtrongly in his Writings: In 27. 55 
which he tg ever great, without being extrava- Cic. lib. z. 
gant in his Thoughts; always natural, yet de Orat. 
falls not into any Thiag vulgar er common. 


This 
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This he took from Homer, whoſe Imitator hy 
erfectly was. He propos'd him for a Patten 
in his ſimple, though noble Expreſſion, and il. 
moſt in the whole Order of his Diſcourſe, 
that is lively and animated. Marcellinus adds, 
that he betook himſelf to one Prodicus of the 
Iſland Cos, for the exact Choice of Words 
and to Gorgtas of Leontium for Order and Di- 
poſition. And beſides that, this Hiſtorian formed 
himſelf upon Pindar for the ſublime Style, and 
the Greatneſs of Expreſſion, which was his 
Excellence. | | 
He had alſo learnt of Socrates, by the Ac. 
quaintance he had with him, the Art of a 
frank and ingenuous Narration, which he was 
ſo well aecuſtom'd to, and which procurd 
him the Gift of Perſuaſion in ſo high a Meaſure: 
True it is that never any Man knew how to 
uſe his Reaſon better, or to make it more pre- 
valent by thoſe natural, but ſtrong and preſſing 
Turns he gave it: Tis in this likewiſe he ſo 
far tranſcends the reſt of Authors, ſpeaking no- 
thing but what was Eſſential to his Deſign, 
This it is that gives that Weight, Force and 
Digaity to his Diſcourſe. He is indeed ſome- 
times a little irregular' in his Narrations, but 
tis always an Effect of Art more than Difarder. 
*Tis only to inſpirit what he ſays, and to paint 
Things in a more lively Manner, that he ex- 
preſſes as preſent, what is paſt; and as carelels 
as he ſeems in certain Places, he ſtill preſerves 
a juſtneſs of Expreſſion couch'd in his Words, 
ſo as nothing in the World is more natural than 
his Eloquence, or more finely natural: His 
way of Reaſoning by frequent Entbynene, 
which Demoſthenes has ſo well copied is ſtrong 
and vehement; and nothing can be more 
lively or more engaging than that Air of hs 


which 
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which makes his diſtinguiſhing Character. 
Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis concludes him to be 
the firſt Inventor of that Way, which has ſet 
him ſa far above all other Writers. We find 
in the end of that Critick*s Diſcourſe, to Tu- 
hero, the Places wherein Demoſthenes has beſt 
expreſt the Force and Grandeur of Thucydides, 
in his Imitation. Twas upon this great Mo- 
del that noble Orator was form'd, to which he 
apply'd himſelf with that exceeding Induſtry, 
2s to tranſcribe this Authors Hiſtory eight Times 
over, to take his Character, and Copy out his 
Excellence; as we are aſſur'd by his Commen- 
tator Ulpian the Rhetorician. And it was 
chiefly in his Declamations againſt Philip of 
Macedon, that Demoſthenes imitated that Hiſto- 
an; and in the Places where he ſpeaks of 
the Republicks of Corinth, Corcyra, and of the 
King of Perſia, and in ſuch other Subjects as 
_ Reference to thoſe Demoſthenes had to treat 
of. 
In fine, Thucydides had a Nobleneſs of Thought, 
a Choice of Words, a Boldneſs of Imagination, a 
Vigour of Diſcourſe, a Profoundneſ of Reaſoning,'a 
Neatnefs of Conception, a Fineneſs of Stroke, Colour 
and Expreſſion, which none of the other Greek 
Hiſtorians have been Maſters of; which gave 
the moſt ingenious Criticks amongſt the An- 
cents Reaſon to acquaint us, he took the rue 
Style, Hiſtory ought to be wrote in. And 
indeed whatever he ſays, whatever ſſes 
through his Mind, receives a Turn of Great- 
neſs and Beauty beyond what any others can 
afford us. He is a Genus of an Order above 
the common Standard, that conceives every 
Thing nobly, and gives a Sort of Elevation to 
the moſt ordinary Things. This ſo ſolid Cha- 
ner of Mind gave him an exquiſite _ 
or 


w} 
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Marcellin. ject might have worez as his Hiſtorian has ob. 


in vita 


Thucya. 


Hal 


Nee, 4 an Opinion of Thuc ydi des. 


ucyd. 
Nun, 9. 
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_ excellently underſtood Mankind, and had all 
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for what was excellent, an admirable Saga 
in the choice of Things, an obſtinate Adbzren 
to Truth, (which made him a critical Obſeryer 
of every Thing any ways conducible to the Dil. 
covery of it) an incredible Averſion to any 
Thing that was an Offence to Probability; ever 
endeavouring more to profit than pleaſe, as he 
declares himſelf at the Beginning of his Work, 
Hence he became fo careful and ſcrupulous a; 
to throw off many of thoſe Ornaments his Sub. 


ſerv'd, to the End he might avoid thaſe famous 
Rocks, on which the Want of Diſcretion caſt Hers 
dotus, as Arionand his Dolphin, with the reſt of 
his fabulous Adventures. And *tis on this Ac- 
count alſo, that all Antiquity has had ſa great 


But after all, this reat Man ſeems to be in 
nothing worthier of Admiration, than in his 
treating of the Manners of Men, as one that 


the Penetration requiſite to anfold the moſt intri- 
cate Doublings of the Hearr : *T'was from this 
profound Knowledge, he could fo well diſco- 
ver the Springs and Motives of the niceſt Inte- 
reſts, and the moſt impercepible Movemznts of 
the ſecreteſt Paſſions that ſet Mankind on 
work: Twas through the Shrewdneſs of his 
View, that he ſtor'd his Mind with thoſe grand 
Maxims of the public Good, and all thoſe 
political Conſiderations wherewith his Hiſtory 
abounds: And upon which he built his princi- 
pal Reaſonings for, the eſtabliſhing of States, 
and continuing them eſtabliſn'd. From this ſo 
vaſt, and rich Fund, it is he draws out thoſe 
noble Sentiments, and admirable Reflexions he 
makes upon the Management of the People,and 
Conduct of their Goyernours, and fram when K 
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te deduces thoſe excellent Principles that are 
the firſt Foundations of that Equity and Honeſty 
which make flouriſhing States; and thoſe ſound 
golitical and moral Maxims, which ſerve for 
Rules to guide Men in their Duty. Hence it 
z he circumſtantiates every Thing with ſo 
much Diſtinction, keeping cloſe to neceſſary 
Particularities, and cutting off what is «/eleſs or 
ſuperfluous to the Subject. Hence he takes thoſe 
lively, affectionate and patherical Deſcriptions, 
that embelliſh his Diſcourſe: From hence it is 
he forms the Project of his Narratives of Battels, 
Sieges, Aſſaults, Defences, warlike Expediti- 
ons, popular Commotions, and all thoſe Agi- 
ations that uſually happen in Common- 
vealths, through the Nature of their Govern- 
ment, which are ever judieiouſly circumſtanc'd. 
To conclude, *tis from that rich Treaſury of the 
Knowledge of Men's Manners he has taken all 
thoſe Rules of Decency, which teach him to re- 
preſent all Conditions, Perſons and Actions, as 
their Quality and Capacity demand; and from 
whence he has form'd that wonderful Art of 
Eloquence that renders him abſolute Maſter of 
thoſe he ſpeaks to, in perſuading them to what- + 
ever he deſires, *Tis by this Art he engages 
and fixes the Mind of his Reader upon the A#t- 
en he deſcribes, by fo dazling Colours and live- 
ly Images, repreſenting to his Eye, as it were, 
rather than his Underſtanding, the Things he 
ſpeaks of, moving his Paſſion, raiſing his At- 
tention, and filling him full of the Matter he's 
expreſſing: Whilſt the Mind, dragg'd along 
witha pleaſing Kind of Violence, lets go its hold, 
and is willingly carried away by the' Impetus of 
the Current, for the better attending to the Im- 
Meſſion, | | 


But 
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preſſing his Thoughts nobly, an admirable 6. 


Ila Livii 
taftea 
ubertas ſa- 


lis docebit . 


eum qui 
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But though all Authors indifferently make uſt 
of the ſame Terms and the /ame Expreſſing, 
Je each has a peculiar Character, becauſe the 
rder and Management of his Diſcourſe is dif, 
ferent; as every Painter has a particular Way, 
though all have the '/ame Colours. Take then 
the Character of Livy, He had, together with 
all the Accompliſhments of Tbucydides, in which 
he equally excell'd, an Advantage of Birthabove 
him, a natural Felicity for all Things fine and 
great, wherein he had a Palate extraordinary 
delicate. He had an exquiſite Faculty of er- 


nius for Eloquence in general, that is, for the 
purity of Diſcourſe, for a fineneſ of Speech, for 


the diguity of Expreſſion, and a certain elevation 


of Soul, that made him moſt fortunate in his 
Imagination. He was, to compleat theſe Qu- 
Iifications, choice in his Words, juſt in the Or- 
der of his Diſcourſe, great in his Sentiments, 
noble and proportionate in the Diſpoſition and 
univerſal Ozconomy of his Deſign : He was, in 
ſhort, Maſter of all the Rhetorick of Hiſtory: 
For Hiſtory has a peculiar Rhetorict of its own, 
and this Rhetorick has its Rules. Quintilian lays 
his Scyle is ſweet and fluent, that it has a greater 
Tendency to Solidity, than Flaſh and Luſtre ; and 
is moſt pleaſing to thoſe who had rather be 


A non ſpeciem affected, than dazzled and amazed, His Air Is 


exps/itionis great and noble in its Simplicity, and he has 2 
fed fidem 
guerit. 
Inſtit. 
110. c. 1. 


Softneſs of Expreſſion, ever ſupported with 


much Force and Majeſty. His Diſcourſe is ani 


mated in ſo lively a Manner, as ſuffers nothing 
to droop or languiſn. And the Turn, the Cade 
cy, the Graces he gives to all he ſays, the 7u/- 
neſs of his Words, the Clearneß of his Senſe, 
every Thing he has is admirable. Perhaps there 
was never Hiſtorian more engaging by wi 
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lent he had of expreſſing Nature to the Life, 
and giving her a different Face, as became her 
{eral Conditions, painting her always in her 
aper Colours, making every Paſſion ſpeak its 
genuine er it might have its Effect 
upon the Mind. Hence it is he's ſo incompa- 
nble at painting the Manners, that his Portrai- 
tures are ſo lite, that he expreſſes every Thing in 
the Features that become it, never confounding 
thoſe Beauties which Nature has diſtinguiſh'd. 
He eminently exceeds the reſt of the Hiſtori- 
an in that perfect Knowledge he has of all 
decurums, Which is a Science indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to a Man that will write Hiſtory ; ſince 
nothing carries a face of Truth, but from an 
exa&t Obſervation of what is agreeable to each 
particular. See how he diſtinguiſhes the differ- 
ent Ages of the Commonwealth, by the er- 
ect of Spirit and Manners that reign'd in it. 
Tis by this Principle Hannibal and Scipio pre- 
ſerve their Characters ſo well in this Author; 
where nothing is touch'd in the ſame Manner, 
or wrote in the ſame Tenour. From hence it is 
that Rome could ſpeak otherways under Kings 
and Tribunes, than in the Reigns of the aft 
Counſels and Emperours : That every one in that 
Hiſtory ſtands mark'd with a diſtinguiſbing Cha- 
acter, The Hiſtorian often changes the Style 
t ſelf, His Diſcourſe has Authority when it 
inſtructs, it has Swwcetne/s and Condeſecn/ion when 
t perſuades, Neatneſi when it relates, is grace- 
4 and elegant when it would pleaſe, is fervent, 
moving and patbetical when it would affect. 
He is moral and inſtructive where it is requir'd, 
ving Leſſons to the whole World, and at the 
ame Time ſeeming to do nothing leſs. 
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which ſeems to have its Dependance moſt on 


=— Choice of Words. After all, the 


courſe, that he frikes the Soul with thoſe won- 


ſion. This Quality renders him as vebement in 


ie [ A Compariſin of 
Finally the Ig of his Periods, which many 
are apt to repMach him with, is in my Judg. 
ment one of his greateſt Advantages: *Tis this 
only that makes him majeſtical. For a long 
and ample Style never wants Majeſty, when it is 
like his, bore up with good Senſe, and an ex. 


orld has never been able to diſcern his Me. 
thod. He has a ſecret Art couch'd under a 
feeming Plainneſs and Simplicity, which makes 
him appear za#ural throughout his Work. He 
is particularly ſure to practiſe that Art, in that 


Nature ; - carefully ſhunning all Manner of 
Afﬀefation, and Iudying. always to be „ngk: 
*Eis by this ftately and familiar way together, 
which is the moſt uſual Ornament of his Dif- 


derful Impreſſions, that he ſhakes and agitates 
it as he pleaſes, that his Sentiments break in 
upon you through the' Force of his Words, (the 
Strength of which he very well underſtood,) 
and that he always moves thoſe whom he is 
ſpeaking to by the natural Energy of his Expreſ 


his great Paſſions, as ſoft and agreeable in the 
leſt, giving the former a more active and lively 
Mein, and /moothing over the latter with a get- 
tle and render Touch. Indeed the Genius he 
had for the Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, and the 
Art he had to manage it ſo dexterouſly, and 
employ it upon Occaſion, accuſtom'd him to 
raiſe himſelf upon any great Event. *Twas 
here he took a kind of Pride to ſet forth, 4 
one may ſay, and ſhew the molt rare and con- 
ceal'd Riches of his Soul, in their full Capact 
ty. What Draughts, what Paintings, does he 


then give you, when the Greatneſs of Þ 
| Theme 
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Theme, at once excites him, and furniſhes 
im with thoſe admirable Opportunities, he 
new how to make the beſt of it! And it is in 
hoſe favourable, and N Topicks, that 
raiſes and ennobles his Diſcourſe, by thoſe 
reat Ideas with which his excellent Genius 
jr the ſublime and majeſtick Style inſpires 
m, which is his very Character. Tis in fine, 
the natural and proper Choice of Words, the 
joſt in uſe, but the moſt glittering and har- 
jonious, Which add a Luſtre to all the other 
aties of Diſcourſe z he excices in the Mind 
his Readers, an Admiration mingled with 
prize, which is quite another thing than 
e Pleaſure that accrues from meer Perſua- 


_= {BH 

| acknowledge Thucydides has much of this 
haraQter, I know likewiſe that Longinus rec- 

bis him amongſt the Models he propoſes of 

e Sublime ; that he has a natural Happineſs at 

teſſing things nobly, that he even ſtamps the 
ye of the Object he deſcribes upon the very 

lords ʒ that the Frequency of his Figures, 2 

uly the Hyperbaton, which he uſes in his Nar- 
17 1 5 and 1 his Diſ- 

urle, by tranſpoſing things, and changing 

natural Culler of Te Time: as a 13 — | 

ep the Mind cloſe to the Subject he repreſents 

0 lively Colours, and his Sublime is ever 

un'd by a Greatneſ of Senſe, and Vigour of 

preſſionz and that he has throughout his 

aner of Writing a kind of Loſtineſi that 
es the Mind. For none but thoſe who 

e a ſolid way of Thinking, are able to ele- 

e Diſcourſe. But it muſt be confeſs'd that 

ſublime of Thucydides is leſs manag*'d than 

t of Livy, who knows as well to ſtoop in 

| hh + and /oar in greater; 


ö N 
af 4 . 
- N 
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s. 4 Which made Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſay, Th 
colloe. verb. Thucydides was always beautiful indeed, hy 
nuns. 29. ſcarce ever agreeable; for he diſtinguiſhes tk 


T1 Li there is betwixt"our two Hiſtorians, Ly 
Lis in fine and agreeable, to a Miracle; he knew h 
narrando to ftrew his Flowers in the Places that net 


ri. Quin. beſtow'd on Thucydides, who is fine without cut 
I. 10. c. 1. to be agreeable ; that Auſterity of Temper,wil 


Dionyſ. Dionyſius himſelf calls it: the one is 4% 
Hal. in noble, and the other taking, The one tyes! 


A Compariſon of 
ant to give thoſe Flouriſhes and Graces to! 
Diſcourſe, which Thucydides never thought o 


Gracefulneſs from the Beauty of a Diſcourſe, I 
the Cadence, the Harmony, the Elegance, the Fn 
neſs, the Sweetneſs, the Luſtre and Order, and i 
proper Decorum of a Subject, that he will ha 
to make a Diſcourſe graceful; and *tis in t 
Grandeur, the Nqbleneſs, the Majeſty, and t 
Gravity, he makes the Beauty to conſiſt, T 
Grace and Mien 1s generally the Effect of Par 
and Nature, Beauty is often the Product of An 
and one is the Gift of Heaven, and the oth 
the Effet of Study. 


*Tis herein, almoſt, confiſts the Difeerm 


them: He had likewife a happy Faculty 
managing his Ornaments, and embellifhing | 
Diſcourle ; which Advantage Nature bad! 


is ſo natural to him, that Severity of Way, U 
'Exattneſs of Senſe, that Correctneſi of Reaſon, f 
that prodigious Seriouſneſt he wrote with, 
him diligently avoid thoſe Charms of Langu 
which he diſapprov'd in Herodotus, The B 
of Livy is of a lovely and fender Make; the h 
of Thucydides is -flately, auſtere, and ancien 


ſelf to his Matter, which he preciſely pul 
the other gives an agreeable Form to 
thipg that goes through his Mind. Acc! 

is it herein che effencial Difference * | 


- 
et . % * 
- : 8 1 
wats 1 
. — e. — 


Thucydides and Livy: 
baracters conſiſts; Let us examine the Sub- 
n both of them have work'd upon, and 
ompare them likewiſe in that Particular, thag 
docking may be wanting to a juſt Compariſon. | 


—_— 


SHA pP. IV. 


The Compariſon of the Subjefts of 
their Hiſtory. 
HUCY DIDES having ſo great a Genius, 


'twas impoſſible he .ſhould conceive any 
jean Deſign. So 1%) a Mind could not ad- 
qit low and groveling Ideas. The Peloponneſian The Sub. 
ar; which he undertook to write, was at % of 
hat time; the moſt curious Subject of Hiſtory ads, 
n being; Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis aſſures us too, 
tat he preferr'd it before that of Herodotus. 
ind he ſays, that having laid before him for a 
odel, the Two moſt celebrated Hiſtorians of 
s Time; Herodotus arid Hellanicus, the found 
wlt with the Subjects each of them had taken. 
aanicus's Deſign, who had attempted to write 
i Hiſtory of Athens, look'd too uncompound- 
d, too narrow, and of too little Action; 
Herodotus Hiſtory, which contain'd the Wars 
le Grecians wag d againſt the Kings of Perſte 3 
at is to ſay, all the memorable Actions that 
appen'd in Europe and Aſia, for TWO Hun- 
ed Years ſpace; ſeem'd too vaſt and un- 
eldy; He thought ſo-great an Object very 
proportionate. to the Mind of Man, unable 
comprehend in his Thought ſo mighty a 
ect: Upon which he miſtruſte d his on 
. Abi⸗ 
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by the Name of the Country of Argos u 


| Jealouſy of each other, that War was a «l 
of Diſpute betwixt them for the Empire 


| Lacedemonians, under the Government of! 
Ticles, ' who was become the Favourite of! 
People, by his popular Behaviour. He hadl 

- abſolute Adminiſtration of the Affairs of Ft 
and War in the Republick for forty J 
together, by that admirable Talent he had 

- Oratory, becoming an incontrollable Sovere'yf 
Athens ; he made that City formidable 191 


A Compariſon of 
Abilities, deſpairing in the Thread of a Diſcouſę 
to give that due Connexion ſo different Matt 
would require, which of themſelves ſeem'd to 
extravagant and incoherent. 
So having thought upon his Deſign, þy 
pitch'd upon a middle and a moderate Wy 
chuſing a Subject capable of being bounded 
a leſs Compaſs than that of Herodotus ; and 
receiving a greater Extent than Hellanicuss: e 
gaging himſelf in the Hiſtory of the Peloponnejg 
War, which continued Seven and Twenty Ye 
But to aſcend to the Fountain-head of that Wy 
it commenc'd upon the Occaſion of the War he 
twixt Corinth and Corcyra. Peloponneſus is a kit 
of Peninſula in the Archipelago, formerly goin 


now of the Morea. The Corinthians, the mo 
potent People of the Two, being attack'd | 
the Corcyreans, who were the ancient Pheaa 
the Athenians engag*d in their Intereſt, a 
the Lacedemonians took the Corinthians in 
their Protection. The two Republicks, 4 
and Lacedemon, were then in the moſt flounil 
ing Condition they were ever known in; 4 
as their Power was arriv*d to the higheſt Pit 
and their reſpective Grandeur gave a' mutt 


Greec . 


The Athenians began to be ſuſpected by 
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ut of the Commonwealths of Greece, by 
the ſeveral Embaſſies he cauſed it to depute ei- 


thing rendring that Republick ſo highly conſide- 
able in all the Countries round about, caus'd 
e Lacedemonians firſt to take the Alarm; and 
theſe two States, exaſperated by a long Emula- 
jon, began to diſpute the Sovereign Power, by 
formal War they declar'd, for which the War 
fCorcyra and Corinth was only a Pretence. All 
rzece was concern'd, and moſt of the neigh- 
ouring People engag'd in the Quarrel, which 
came the moſt famous in the World; and 
ey ſided according as their different Intereſt, 
Ir * Pretenſions carry'd them, to this or 
Pucydides reflecting in his Exile on that fa- 
nous Diſpute betwixt two of the moſt polite 
nd warlite People in the World, found no- 
ing that could better employ his Leiſure, 
an the Writing of their Hiftory : And being 
ſolyed upon it, conſulting his own Breaſt, 
had ſufficient Strength to write what he 
ew himſelf; and what he could collect from 
toſe who had born a part in Affairs, in a 
ontroverſy of that Impgrtance, ſo as to give 
good Account of it to Poſterity. It is true, 
e different Temper of the Spartans and Athe- 
kan, that uniform Conduct he obſerv'd in 
Kedemon, for the Continuance of the ſame Form 

i Government, without the leaſt Alteration, 
lich made that Republick ſo powerful, as to 
e able to give Laws to its Neighbours ; that 
merity of Diſcipline, Rigidneſ of Morals, Fru- 
ity of Living, Modeſty of Habit, all oppoſite to 
le Luxury, Pompouſneſs, and Politeneſs of Athens : 
endes the Conſideration of that People, always 
pay and wayering in their Sentiments 3 
1 | which 


er upon its real, or pretended Intereſts: Which 
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which was a true Image of Lightneſs and li. 
conſtancy, compar'd with the Conſtancy and 
Reſolution of the Lacedemonians, promis'd hin 
fair Ideas for the compleating ſuch Pieces 2 
were likely to pleaſe, from their Diverſity and 
Oppoſition : Thoſe great Generals, Themiſtccls, 
Pericles, Theramenes, Alcibiades, Nicias, with 
ſo many others that had the principal Com- 
mands on both ſides, and all the Grandees, who 
fignaliz*'d themſelves more eminently by their 
glorious Actions in that War, whoſe Names hay: 
all along been magnify'd in ſo high a manner, 
furniſht him with noble Subjects, whereby he 
might recommend himſelf by repreſenting then 
to the Life. __ . 

Add to all this the ſtrange Accidents that 
War was diſturb'd with, as extraordinary 
Earthquakes, frequent Eclipſes of the Sun, 
Droughts, Famines, Plagues, and other more 
fatal Adventures, which gave him a Privilege 
of diverſifying his Work, mingling it with te 
rible Subjects, and moſt frigbiful Occurrences 
There might probably be dike: more engaging 
Proſpects than theſe foremention'd ,. that de 
termin'd this Author in the Choice of his Sul 
ject, which ſeem'd wgrthy to employ his Per 
from ſuch a Retail of mighty Circumſtances 
as render'd that War, (as he himſelf in th 
Beginning of his Work confeſſes) the mol 
remarkable Enterprize in all Antiquity : Eſpe 
cially ſince Athens and Lacedemon were at thel 
higheſt Point of Glory, and all Greece inte 
reſs'd itſelf in that Expedition. Sure it is all 
that X-nophon, who was a Man of a fingulit 
Judgment, found the Peloponneſian War ſo fl 
a Subject, that he quitted thoſe other Work 
he had before him, to accompliſh that # 
rory*Thucydides had. left imperfect, by p 
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fn of his Death, that took him unexpect- 
edly. 


n Competition with hat which Livy went 
pon. There is ſo great a Diſproportion be- 
wixt them, that there's no room for Delibera- 
tion concerning the Preheminence, This is the 
mire Hiſtory of many Ages, of a People al- 
moſt always victorious, and that made it- 
ſelf Maſter of the World. *Tis a vaſt, and 
ufathom'd Ocean, a Carriere of ſo unbound- 
ed an Extent, that it may be. ſaid, ſuch a 
grand Deſign never entred the Head of any 
Hiſtorian beſides him. Others, who have 
undertaken as long-winded Pieces, in proper 
ſpeaking, are Compilers, not Hiſtorians, In 
fine, 'tis one of the greateſt Attempts of a 
Humane Mind; and poſſibly never Author ap- 
pear'd in a vaſter Theatre, as one may ſay, 
than He. But *tis not only from the long 
Succeſſion of Time, and the Multitude of Years, 
tne Subject is ſo great: Tis through the 
Grandeur of a People that was Sovereign of all 
others; *Tis by the glorious Actions of this 
People, in their warlike Expeditions, and 
Treaties of Peace, which they diſpatch'd ſo 
bonourably for the Intereſt of their State; 
ts from a thouſand almoſt incredible Events, 
merewith Fortune exercis'd their Vertue ; *tis 
n that Prudence they manifeſted in their Coun- 
(ls, the Maturity of their Deliberations, Dili- 
ge in executing their Deſigns, their Secrecy 
ad Faithfulneſs in the molt important Affairs, 
ad their Reſolution in unavoidable Dangers, 
nd the greateſt Extremities. In ſhort, every 
thing ſeems ſtrange and wonderful in that ad- 
mrable Deſign, The Originals of that State, 
| R 4 which 


As great, notwithſtanding, as this Subject TheSubje 
ſem'd to this Author, it muſt not come at all / Liyy. 
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its Progreſs, its Changes, its Viciſſitudes, the 


ſtudious of — 1 to its Allies, and pro- 
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which grew ſo mighty from ſo ſmall Beginiingy 


Revolutions of its Power and Greatneſs. its Ex. 
altation, and almoſt inconceivable Pitch g 
Glory it arriv'd to; by its patient enduring 
Hardſhips, by its Perſeverance in Labours, by the 
exact Obſervation of Laws, by the inviolable $e. 
verity of its Diſcipline in the Duties of Peace 
and War, and by training up a well regulated 
and martial Soldiery, encourag'd and exalted 
with the only Thoughts and Proſpect of u- 
grandizing the Roman Name. 

Thus then this D-/ign, conſider'd well in al 
its Circumſtances, is the moſt glorious She 
Hiſtory ever had. *Tis a long Train of the 
Adventures of a People that being ſcandal, 
as it was, in its Origine, coming of an Extri- 
ction in a manner Infamous, born and nuryd 
in Plunderings and Murders, train'd up to ills 
nies, became wiſe, frugal, juſt, paſſionately 


feſſing Uprightneſs in all things. Tis the Story 
of the Fate and Fortunes of a City, that rais'd 
it ſelf to univerſal Empire, and became the M. 
tropolis of the whole World; from a Troop of 
Vagabond Shepherds, accidently pack'd toge- 
ther upon the Banks of Tyber : *Tis the Con- 
duct of a Government wherein the Obſervation 
of a rigid Diſcipline, concurring with a read 
and faithful Obedience, was had in greateſt Ho- 
nour and Regard ; tho? the Principles thereof 
were very lame and defective. For the Senat 
of Rome, having ſubdued other Nations, could 
no longer ſuffer Eguivocations, or Diſguiſes il 
its Conſultations : Looſe, unreſolv'd, feeble, in- 
tereſted, diſhoneſt Councils were no more 
heard of. Twas a Nation that was virtun 
through a principal of Honour; whoſe ry 
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the Product more of the Head than Heart; 
that courted or avoided Danger, from a Reſult 
of Prudence; and knew as well when to ex- 
poſe it ſelf, as when to retreat, by the Diates 
of Reaſon; and obtain'd the Sovereignty over 
the reſt of the World, more by the Reputation 
of its Virtue, than the Force of its Arms. This 
is the true Character of the Romans, whoſe 
Hiſtory Livy undertook to write. And as no- 
thing ſeems finer amongſt all the Works of 
Reaſon, than the Relation of a great Enter- 
prize, happily conducted to a glorious End, 
through a thouſand Obſtacles and Oppoſitions : 
As nothing is ſo pleaſant, as to ſee the Pro- 
greſs of that Conduct, through the ſucceſſive 
Degrees of its Augmentation and Strength it 
gathers by little and little from poor, mean, 
and contemptible Beginnings; ſo nothing is 
more proper to be related, becauſe it will 
appear agreeable in all its Detail of Circum- 
ſtances, 

The Hiſtory of a People, or a Prince, that 1s 
always ſucceſsful, can never it ſelf ſucceed: It 
vill have too much Unifermity; and nothing is 
more inſipid in a Relation than too long a 
Proſperity, and a perpetual Succeſs, There 
muſt be Yariety of Events, Changes of Fortune, 
Contrariety of Adventures, all ſorts of Objects 
that are fit to attract the Mind of the Reader, 
by their Diverſity. And all this abounding in 
Titus Livy's Hiſtory, far more than in any 
Other, it is undoubtedly the moſt abſolute Sub- 
ect an Hiſtorian could have fallen upon. 
"Twas from this View that Livy forthwith 
pitch'd upon it, as finding in it thoſe favour- 
able Advantages for his Genius, which he knew 
bow to diſpoſe of to their beſt Uſe, in the 
Execution of his Work. This Subject ſo — 

e, 
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ble, ſo Great, ſo Rich, through ſo many dif. 
ferent Adventures it included, ſeem'd a Weigj 
not too heavy for his Shoulders. He found 2 
Means of confining himſelf in ſo immenſe a 
Matter without launching: into needleſs Digreſ- 
ſions, and Amplifications, as the Generality of 
Hiſtorians do. The Greatneſs of his Subject, 
which he ſo well gave us to underſtand, by 
his natural Diſtruſt, in ſhewing only his own 

| Weakneſs, and the Diſproportion of his Strength, 
at the Entry of his Work, did not at all diſcou- 
rage him ; becauſe he ſaw that Compaſs it took 
in, as vaſt as it was, reduc'd to the Unity of a 
ſingle State, whoſe Fortunes he deſcrib'd. That 
Darkneſs likewiſe, and Uncertainty he found 
under the firſt Conſuls, which perplex'd the Co- 
herence of the Subject, in the Beginnings of the 
Republick, prevented not his Reſolutions: For 
he knew how in thoſe Confuſions to do his Part 
* ſincerely, not vouching any thing for certain but 
what he found to be ſo, and doubring himſelf 
the firſt of that which was doubtful and ſuſpi- 
cious. 
Beſides that Strength of Genius which he found 
capable of ſo great a Deſign, in the Ordering 
and Management of its Parts, in the juſt Pro- 
ortions of an accompliſh'd Piece; beſides that 
thorough Underſtanding he had of his Subject, 
wherewith he had ſtor'd his Mind: The Knov- 


Fes D. ledge he got of the World in Augu/tus's Court 


mus virtu- by his Acquaintance with all the moſt accom- 
tis, impe- pliſh'd Perſons in the Empire; Rome, that Mt 
T, dignt- gazine of Virtue, that Seat of Grandeur and Ma- 
tatis, do- 8 g a 

eiii Jeſty, as Cicero ſtyles it, began to furniſh him 
g loriæ, lux with lofty Ideas, which he all along diſplays in 
erbis ter- the ſeveral Places of his Hiſtory: He began t0 
rarum,&. poliſn himſelf in a Court the moſt delicate thut 


mi ever was: Where all that had a Genius for 
| Foe Learning, 
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Learning, had a moſt exquiſite Palate for what 
ever was fine and excellent. He was inſtructed 
by the Commanders that were about the Empe- 
nur in Military Diſcipline, in the Marches of 
Armies, Encampments, Sieges, and all that be- 
longs to the Art of War, which is beſt under- 
ſtood by Practice. He obſerv'd the Humsur that 
prevail'd moſt in that Court, and the Taſte of 
the People, who were become very polite : He 
form'd himſelf upon all this, diſcovering by De- 
grees infinite things, of which he had been alto- 
gether ignorant, without this Correſpondence. 
The Familiarity he had with the Twelve Tables, 
which were contain'd in the Faſt: of the Capitol, 
taught him the Antient Roman Manner of Life. 
The Succours he elſewhere hop'd to receive 
through the Emperour's Favour, of having Me- 
morials neceſſary for his Hiſtory, and the Hopes 
his Friends gave him of their Aſſiſtance, en- 
courag' d him to conquer the Weariſomneſs, and 
ſurmount the Uneaſineſs, which are the gene- 
ral Attendants of ſuch tedious, and almoſt end- 
leſs Undertakings. 4 
But as ſoon as he had made all ſufficient Pre- 
parations for his Wort, and was aſſur'd of ſuch 
Succours, and Encouragement, as he thought ne- 
ceſſary for its Execution, he bade Farewel to all 


the World, that he might give himſelf wholly 


up to his Enterprize; having nothing in his 
Thoughts but the Wort he was about, to which 
he ſacrificed his Fortune, his Pretenſions, the 
Preferments he might hope for from his Prince's 
Fayour, and his own Merit; his Pleaſures, his 
Hopes, his Eaſe, his all. And never Author 
had that Zeal and Induſtry, to accompliſh what 
he had propos d. | 


CHAP. 
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A Compariſon of the Hiſtory of Thu- 
cydides, with that of Livy. 


TI} Attempt of comparing . theſe two 
Hiſtorians, as to their Performances, and 
of drawing a juſt Parallel betwixt them, is ſo 
raſh, and ſo much above my Capacity, that! 
am ſo far from imagining, I ſhall be able to 
content the Publick in this Point, as to be ſen- 
ſible I can never fatisfie my ſelf in that Parti. 
cular. And I muſt confeſs, to ſpeak ſincerely, 
it 1s rather a Project of a Compariſon of the two 
Works than a Compariſon it ſelf, But I hope 
this Project will ſuffice for my Deſign, which i 
to give the Learned leave to determine of the 
; Preference of theſe two Authors, and their 
Works, by the Eſſay I ſhall make thereof, which 
can paſs but for a very imperfe& Part of this 
; ra Here is the Abridgment of Thuy- 

d 5. | | 
An A. He begins his Hiſtory with an univerſal No- 
bridgment tion he gives us of Greece in genera), and with 
of Thucy- Pelops's Deſcent into Peloponneſus, (from whom 
— Hi it deriv'd its Name) after the War of Mino; 
7 thence he enters on his Matter, and ſo paſſes to 
the War of Troy. This is to aſcend 100 5igh: 
And this Beginning is not ſuitable, and propor- 
tion'd to the Body of the Hiſtory, which is only 
a particular War betwixt Athens and Lace 
mon. However he had his Reaſons wherewiti 
| to juſtifie it; and that Exordium is a kind of Plat- 
ferm, to repreſent the State of his Con * 
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which it was expedient for him to inſiſt, to 
make it underſtood ; he deſcends there, pro- 
bably, to too many Particulars, which give us 
Reaſon to believe he more ſtudied to ſatisfie the 
Inclination he had for his Country, than the 
Taſte of an indifferent Reader. He gives there 
too much Reins to his Carrier : For he might 
have reduc'd that long Digreſſion into narrow- 
er Bounds, as not being altogether ſo neceſſary 
for the Underſtanding his Hiſtory as he imagin'd 
it, But he had a Mind to engage his Readers, 
by giving them great Matters, and to accuſtom 
them by little and little to embrace his Opini- 
ons and Senſe, by filling them with his Ideas. 
Notwithſtanding one ſhall be hard put to it to 
forgive him the vaſt Excurſion, where he im- 
mediately falls upon the Trojan Var, as alſo 
the Relation of the Tranſactions of Greece ſince 
that Time, the different Adventures of the 
Country, the ſeveral Expeditions by Sea, the 
Trading of the City Corinth, that grew fo rich 

by Commerce. - FP, | 
Hereupon indeed he enters upon a Narra- 
tive of the Advantages of the People of Greece, 
who became ſo potent by Sea: Whence he 
paſſes to the ſeveral ways of building their Ve 
Alt and Galleys, and gives an Account of the 
Uſe of them. And that Narration tends di- 
rectly to his Point; for theſe are the Prepara- 
tives of the War he is to deſcribe. But me- 
thinks he has crouded too much Matter into his 
iſt Book, out of a Deſire of prefixing a too 
ſtately Portal to his Hiſtory. He has not con- 
lin'd himſelf enough in afſigning the ſeveral 
Reaſons of the Breach of Treaty, betwixt the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, to give a very ex- 
act Account of the Cauſes of that War he un- 
N | "> Apa 
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undertook to write. He has not always ſo cle. 
verly oper d the Particulars of that Affair, a 
his Subject demanded. But he has ſhewn him. 
ſelf profounded ſkill'd in the different Intereſts 
of 'Greece : And the general Notion the Hiſto- 
rian gives of the Forces of the Country, both 
by Sea and Land; the Deſcription he adjoins 
of the ancient Greeks, and of thofe of his own 
Age; the Abridgment he makes of the Perſſan 
War, is an happy Beginning for his Hiſtory, 
in as much as there is ſomething Great in thoſe 
VW 

But the Subject of the ſecond Book becomes 
ſtill more material; by the Liſt of the Allie 
who engag'd in that War, on both ſides: For 
he reckons up almoſt all the Common-wealths of 
Greece one after another, which took contrary 
Parts, as they were diſpos'd by their Intereſts 
and Relations to the two Republicks, Athens 
and Lacedemon, of which they were either A. 
lies or Favourers; And the Hiſtorian beſtirs him- 
ſelf here exceedingly, by Reaſon of the diffe- 
rent Embaſſies the ſeveral States deputed to each 
other, which put the whole Country in Fer- 
ment and Commotion by their Factions and 
Intrigues : And all this is ſtill made greater 
by the Art he has of Interceſſing in that War, 
which at the Bottom was but of ſmall Moment, 
all the Countries of Greece, Sicily, and Part of 
Ttaly, the Generals alſo of the King of Perſi, 
who make all a grand Figure in that Expediti. 
on; and engaging, as one may ſay, Heaven and 
Earth and all the Elements in that Quarrel, to 
make it more conſiderable, through thoſe pro- 
digious Circumſtances, of Eclipſes, Eartb- 
quakes, Plagues, Famines, Mortalities, and 
other Prodigies, of which I; have already {ps 
ken: And which he introduces in his ma 
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to give a greater Idea of his Subject. It muſt 
de acknowledged the Wit ofthe Hiſtorian is 
very apparent in that Part: And that ſo incon- 
fderable a War as that of two petty Nations 
could never have been of much Importance, but 
by Means of that pompous, Retinue of Circum- - 
ſtances it came atrended with. And herein he 
ein never be ſufficiently admir'd, whilſt we 
reflect upon the Art he had of ſupporting a lit- 
tle Subject by treating it in a Method great and 
noble. | bu EY wi ad 

He continues his Second Book with the De- 
ſcription of the Condition the Town of Athens 
was in, when the Enemy made a Deſcent in- 
to the Country, by Oenoe the firſt Frontier 
Garrriſon on the Coaſt of Bæotia, as alſo of the 
Havock Archidamus made about Eleuſine; whenge 
paſſing through Acarne, he came and poſt 
himſelf within two Leagues of Athens: 1 
Alarm being ſpread abroad, Pericles, whi 
that Time had the Adminiſtration of Aﬀai, - 
; refus'd to convene the People, left the Frigh 
they were in ſhould put them upon ſome Ab- 
bac or Extravagance, 7 4 55 too much | 

Weaknefs, He relates next the feveral Enter 

prizes of each People upon one another, with- 
out eſcaping any memorable Action, the reſt 
the Summer; as alfo the Funeral Solemni- 
des the following Winter, paid to the Honour , | 
of thoſe who were flain in this firſt Campaignz;̃ 
; ad he deſcribes the Ceremonies thereof: | 
| wherein Pexicles, who had advis'd the War, made 
an Elegy upon thofe who had loſt their Lives 
i. Probably never Man ſucceeded more 
4 Mppily than he in infuſing Courage into the 
Living, * by celebrating the Memory 'of the 
Dod, and ſetting before. their Eyes the Glory 
ol | of dying for their Country with their ch x 5 
| | an 
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band, eſpecially for a Country ſo glorious in 
all' things as was then the Commonwealth of 
Athens,  TherE'is nothing in that Diſcourſe but 
is ſet off with all that Dignity, which ſhines ſo 
eminently in this Hiſtorian. The Deſcription 
of the Plague in all its Particulars, which comes 
after, ſtands x I args for the intermix- 
ing that Variety which is requiſite to make : 
- Hiſtory taking. 

The Athemans, cruſh'd almoſt at the ſame 
Time with a War and Peſtilence, which laid 
their Country deſolate, began to murmur 2. 
inſt Pericles, who hereupon aſſembled them, 
in order to encourage them, by juſtifying his 
Management. That Harangue, howſoever for- 
cible, by thoſe maſterly and engaging Strokes 
he gave it, had but little Effect upon their 
Minds, who were ſenſible of nothing but their 
*Tisfortunes : he was diſcarded preſently, and 
ſuddenly reſtor'd. The Inconſtancy of that 
fople over whom he had gain'd all the Au- 
zority his Merit and Eloquence deſerv'd, 
haſtned his Death, which happen'd not long 
after. The Encomium the Hiſtorian makes up- 
{on that Great Man, affords us a very fine Idea 
of his Virtue : His Loſs was none of the lealt 
Diſgraces that fell on Athens in the ſecond 
Campaign. For there being no one left be- 
| hind of ſo eminent a _— to fill up his 
Place; his Succeſſors, as &quals perhaps in Me- 
rit, and Rivals in Dignity, wanting ſufficient 
Power to rein up a People with an abſc/utt 
Hand, were oblig'd for their Intereſts to ms 
nage them remiſsly,' and to ſooth and flatter 
them into Obedience. . 
After the Death of Pericles the Poſture of 
Affairs was more untoward than former! 
Sicily began to be in Commotion, and 7 
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for Lacedemon : The Siege of Platea was form'd 
in Bæotia, the Aſſault was vigorous, and the 
Deſence as reſolute. That Siege deſeribed at 
length in the ſecond Book, falls into a Bloc- 
kide: Thence follows the Attempt of the At be- 
mans upon Chalcis, to give a Diverſion to the 
Lacedemonians, which occaſioned them to enter 
Aarne, to make themſelves Maſters of the Ifles 
Zacynthus and Cephalenia, as alſo of Naupactus, 
in Order to prevent the Athenians Sailing about 
Peloponneſus. But as perplexed and embroiled as 
Affairs were, through the Heat which was dif- 
fuled in the Minds of the People, and their 
ſeveral Engagements with each other, in the 
End of the ſecond Book, they are cleared off 
by the Hiſtorian with that Eaſineſs and Perſpi- 
cuity, as renders that an admirable Piece: 
The naval Battle of the Athenians againſt the 
Corinthians at Naupactus, and that of the Lace- 
demonians againſt the Athenians, are deſcribed in 
ſuch a Retail of Circumſtances as is wonderfully 
taking with the Reader. The Advantages 
they had over each other, being reciprocal ; 
there was an Endeavour on the Enemy's Side 
to ſurprize the Pirean Haven near Athens, 
vhich proved unſucceſsful for Want of due Mea- 
1 in taking the Advantage of the Occa- 
ion. f 
This Book, and the third Campaign con- 
cludes with the Thracian War in Macedonia. Ne- 
rer Hiſtory comprized ſo much Matter in ſo 
little Room, nor ſo much Action in ſo few 
Words. If any thing can be found Fault with, 
us that the Exploits are too cloſely wound with 
one another, ſo that the Coherence ſeems ſome- 
Wat intricate and confuſed; and that multiply- 
ne of Objects tends only to diſſipate the Atten- 
non of the Reader. . 
8 "Ie 
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and perſuaſive. Platea being at laſt ſurrendered 


ders that ſpring from them, which is a ver 


ner. Y 
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He begins the third Book with the Reygl: 
of Leſbos from the Athenians, and the Attemꝑ 
of the Athenians upon Mitylene, which ſent E 
baſſadors to Lacedemon to demand Supplies. That 
Oration is ſo inſinuating, and full of Artifice, 
that the Lacedemonians could no Way re ſiſt i; 
Mitylene is received into the Alliance of Pelopyp 
neſus. The Harangue of Cleon upon the Affit 
of the Priſoners of Mitylene, which ſome wer 
for putting to Death at Athens, of which Opi. 
nion he himſelf was; and that of Diodotus who 
was for having them pardoned, are very ſtrong 


up to the Athenians, that Town ſent to juſtif 
its Conduct to Lacedemon. There are to be ſeen 
in the Diſcourſe of that Embaſſy fine and ci 
rious Strokes of Eloquence; nothing can be 
more moving, or founded on more ſubſtantul 
Reaſons, yet all to no Purpoſe: The Plateau 
fell a Sacrifice to the Revenge of the Thehan; 
which makes a notable Incident in the Hiſtory, 
The Hiſtorian, taking the Hint from the Trov- 
bles of Corcyra, makes a Digreſſion upon the 
Factions that grow in State, and the Dilor- 


good Leſſon for Governours. That which fol 
lows of the Affairs of Sicily, the warlike Et 
ploits of the Athenians in that Countrey, the 
Defeat in Etolia; the Lacedemonians Attempt 
upon Naupadtus; the Purification of the {ſe 0 
Delos, and the Deſcription of that my/terw 
Ceremony performed by the Athenians, is & 
preſſed in a noble, great, and ſtately Mu 


The Author quits the War of Peloponneſu i 
the fourth and fifth Books, to enter upon M 
Affairs of Sicily, which occaſioned ſeveral E 


terprizes upon Megara, Beotia, Tbrace : i 
; . ; ö 
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Bittle of Delia, the taking of Amphipolis, Tho- 


ated in one and the ſame Strain. The Bitfneſs ' 
of Sicily gave Birth to a Truce betwixt the A. 
therians and Lacedemonians, whereupon" was” 
formed a Treaty of Peace betwixt them, which 
ited ſeven Years : The Hiſtorian is here ob- 
ged to make a kind of an Apology to juſtify the 
Continuation of -his Hiſtory, pretending that 
League was broken and renewed, done and un- 
done ſeveral Times, that the War was never 
nterrupted, that the Treaty was never put in 
Execution, by Reaſon of manifeſt Treſpaſſes; 
the Lacedemonians having never quitted Amphi- 
fulis, which their Articles obliged them to do. 
To ſpeak Truth, that Treaty was never ratifyed 
by the Allies, which gave Riſe to ſeveral other 
Leagues amongſt them, and many other Affairs. 
But all that Campaign was ſpent in Negotia- 
ions of Peace, which were put an End to by 
the Battle of Mantinea, from which was dated 
be Renovation of the Alliance betwixt Argos 
d Lacedemon. 
The ſixth Book is a large Digreſſion upon 
ie Wars of Sicily, which begins with a long 
Veſcription of the Countrey, and the Founding 
If Syracuſe by Archias the Corinthian, He ſhews 
preat deal of ancient and far-fetched Learn- 
Ig in that Deſcription , but it is not pleaſant 
d agreeable; it is too remote from the main 
bett, and falls not rightly in, unleſs it be 
at the Sicilians thought of coming to main- 
un the League of Peloponneſus. Alcibiades's 
vſcourſe._to perſuade the Athenians to a War 
th Sicily, and that of Nicias on the other 
und to diſſuade them, are two of the chiefeſt 
ter. pieces of Eloquence in their Kind. The 
ſeſcription of the Athenian Fleet, and all the 
| 8 2 | | Equi- 


mus, and ſeveral Expeditions which, are re- 3 
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Equipage of War, in their Preparations againf 
Syracuſe, is very handfome. Alcibiadess Oration 
to the Lacedemonians in his Baniſhment, adyi. 
ſing them to ſend a Reinforcement into Sia, 
that was attacked by the Athenians, is a Piece 
of lofty, lively, ſtrong, and generous Elo. 
quence. 

The Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuſe, and 
the Deſcription of the Battle, is the fineſt Par 
of the ſeventh Book ; nothing is better drawn 
or more abſolute,” than the Picture the Hiſt 
rian makes of it: *Tis handled throughout vit 
Abundance of Art and Maſtery. The Deſtr 
ction of the Power of the People of Alben, 0 
Occaſion of a Negotiation with Alcibiades, whi 
had thrown himſelf into the Hands of Ti/aphr 
nes, Lieutenant-General of the King of Perji 
becauſe he had fallen out with the Lacedeman 
ans, who received him in his Baniſhment, , 
deſcribed in this Book particularly enough. H 

was ſought to in his Diſcourſe for an Accom 
| modation , which he diſdained ro hearken to 
| but upon Condition the People ſhould not becon 
| ſuited; only the Officers of the King of Pj 
who were honourable Gentlemen: The Relu 
ctance he ſhewed in expoſing himſelf to the! 
conſtancy and Humours of the People, occil 
oned the Deſtruction of Democracy; which iᷣ e 
ry well opened and related. 

The Digreſſion upon the Change of 6 
vernment in Athens and Samos, where it 
attempted to humble the too exceſſive Power! 
the People, has very little Relation to the pft 
cipal Deſign of the Hiſtory, which is the 
of Peloponneſus: And this laſt Book is genen 
very confuſed, and has nothing finiſhed; wil 
has given Reaſon to ſome Criticks to bl 
Thucydides was not the Author. This 5" 
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Abridgment of his Hiſtory. Now for that of 
ſuus Livy, that we may make the Parallel. 

There is nothing that can give us a better 4» A. 
Notion of the Difference betwixt theſe two Au- “, _— 
thors, than the different Ways of Writing they 22 : 
have taken, For Livy takes a Courſe quite * 
contrary to that of Thucydiaes, The Entrance 
o this Hiſtory is great, ſuitable to the Great- 
jeſs of his Subject, but it is modeſt and hum- 
ble; it may be ſaid too not to want Simplici- 

9% though it is pompous and majeſtick. With 

what admirable Diſcretion does. he introduce han, | 
that ancient Tradition, which makes Aneas, urbem poe- 
the firſt Parent of Rome, of a divine Deſcent, cis deco- 
He treats it as a Fable that he would neither“ . 
maintain nor overthrow, intimating there 3 
o mach Deference and Reſpect to be paid to ee in 
Antiquity, as to give her Leave to mingle ſome- anime ef. 
king divine with human Affairs, to recommend Hiſt. Rom. 
the Originals of Cities and Empires, as more 
wguſt and venerable to Mankind by ſuch a 
Mixture. He hence deſcends to ſomething of 
more ſolid Conſideration; and to give us an 
Idea of his Work, he begins it with an Elogy 
won the Virtue and Probity of the People 
whole Hiſtory he is writing, yet ſtill preſer- 
ming hünſelf from being blinded with Self-lbve, 

and carried away with the Inclination a Man 
aturally has for his own Countrey. For he 
ruples not to give you their ill Qualities as 

Fell as their good; that is, the Remiſſneſs as 

al as Severity of the Reman Manners; but 
fithout any Prepoſſeſſion of Intereſt or Paſ- 
Won, and with all the Prudence in the World. 
ne Beginning of the Hiſtory, where the Au- 
nor fetches the Origia of Rome quite from the 
Peſtrution of Troy, and the whole, Pedigree 
the Kings of Alba, is in itſelf a little cum- 

S 3 bred 


Debebatur 
fatis tantæ 
origo urbis, | 
 maximiq; Grandeur were but ſmall, and the better to ob. 
fecundum 

dear um o- 

pes imperii. 
Hiſt. Rom. 


1 


e n Neighbours, are heightned by the 


avoided Flaſhing at the firſt: The Things he 


really he is: That Oppoſition is very advantagi- 


under the firſt Kings, and kinds of Appren- 


he pleaſes, animate little Things wiih an Air 
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bred and confuſed, both in the Words and 


Things, and has a Style that has hardly any 
Thing great in it. One may ſee the Authot 


ſpeaks are great, but his Way of Speaking is loy 
and humble; and there is much Artifice in that 
Entrance, which the Author debaſes on Pur. 


poſe to ſhew that the Beginnings of the Rona 


ſerve the Progreſs of that State. He however 
fails not to relieve the Deſtiny of that Empire, 
from the Nobleneſs of its Extraction, deducing 
it from the God Mars, whom he makes the: 
ther of Romulus, 

The haughty and fiery Temper of Romulus 
is finely drawn, but the Picture of his Succel. 
ſor Numa, and his Government, makes that 
Founder of Rome ſeem more haughty than he 


ous in thoſe two Characters. The Fierceneſs of 
the firſt, however ſoftned it ſeems by the Re. 
Iigion of the ſecond, is ſet off the more by 
that kind of Contraſt, which is pleaſanter in 
Hiſtory than in Painting. Thoſe petty Battles 


ticeſhips the, Roman People obſerved in War 


xpreſſion of the Hiſtorian , who can, when 


of Grandeur. The Engagement of the Hire 
tii and Curiatii, for the Deciſion of the Fate of 
Rome and Alba, is an Adventure that beautihes 
all that Part, for *tis admirably related, The 
Expulſion of Kings, which is the greateſt Event 
in the two firſt Ages of Rome, is rendered more 
remarkable by Lucretia's Exploit, who ſtabb'd 
herſelf before her Huſband's Face, for having 


been diſhonoured by young Targuin; and the 
making 
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making that Circumſtance the moſt material in 
that Revolution, recommends the Relation more 
efectually to the Reader, intereſting his Affe- 
tion, by ſo ſurprizing an Adventure. All the 
Conſequences of that Revolution become more 
confiderable by a Foundation ſo ſolid, and of 
o great a Luſtre. 

S:evola's Attempt is painted in the ſecond 
Book, with all the Colours ſo great, heroick, 
nd extraordinary a Deſign is capable of. The 
Love of his Countrey, to which that Deſign 
owed its Conception; the Contempt of Life, 
upon which it was formed, the Propofition 
that gallant Gentleman offered the Senate in am- 
biguous Terms, that ſo he might merit their 


Approbation, without incurring Diſgrace; 


that Undauntedneſs of Action, and Reſolution 
of Soul, and Courage in revenging on him- 
ſelf the Miſcarriage of his Blow; all is of that 
Spirit and Elevation as is hardly to be paral- 
eld. And *fis impoſſible a Deſcription of a 
Ike Enterprize ſhould be ſupported with more 
aſtoniſhing Circumſtances, with more diſdain- 
ful Language, or greater Sentiments. Porſenna 
King of Cluſium, who was beſieging Rome, a- 
mazed at ſo prodigious an Inſtance of Valour, 
demanded Peace of the Romans; and that Peace 
was the Product of ſo deſperate an Underta- 


king, But finally, that Provity he attributes - 


to a People grown fierce and untractable by 
the conſtant Practice of Arms; that Juſtice 
and Clemency they exerciſed in the very Pride 
and Height of their Victories; that Love of 
Glory he afcribes to them; that noble Pride 
rom whence he draws their principal Chara- 
der; that Greatneſs of Soul, and Loftineſs of 
Thoughts, the Dignity of the Roman Name 
alpired them with; the Ingenuity of the Se- 
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nate in its Suffrage, inſtanced in their taking 
Generals from the Plough : That Spirit f 
Warineſs, Frugality, Innocence and Equity, 
ſo much practiſed, and had in Honour, in the 
raw and unpoliſhed Beginnings of the Com. 
monwealth : The publick Spiritedneſs of Bri 
tus, who ſacrificed his Children to the Safety 
of his Countrey : The Poverty of Curius, who, 
after he had inriched the Kepublick with the 
Spoils of the Enemy, had not wherewith to 
bury him: Moreover thoſe grand Maxims, 
engraved in all Hearts truly Roma, never to 
brook Diſgrace: The Reſolve ot the Senate 
after the Defeat by Hannibal at Canne, never 
to hearken to a Propoſal of Peace. Thoſe Ideas 
of Equity, intimately impreſſed on their Minds; 
that great Senſe of Honour, Fidelity, Love of 
their Countrey, and Liberty: Their incompa- 
rable Knowledge in the Art of War; the Se— 
verity of preſcrving the Laws of War in their 
utmoſt Extent: That invincible Patience in 
Dangers and Hardſhips; and all thoſe other 
Virtues wherewith the Author has ſtored his 
Hiſtory, in innumerable Examples, are the moſt 
uſual Strokes he gives for the compleating of 
their Character. This was the Spirit that reign'd 
in the Commonwealth in thoſe troubleſome 
Times, when the Power of the firſt Conlul 
was balanced by the Inſtitution of 7ribunes, to 
bear up the People againſt the Encroachments 
of the Nobles. | 
After the ſecond Caritbaginian War, and the 
Defeat of Hannibal, the taking of Numantis, 
the Conqueſts of Sicily, and all Greece, ve 
may obſerve other ſort of Manners, and 1 
uite different Spirit introduced in the Repub- 
lick, through that abundant Proſperity thei! 


Arms brought in, Policeneſs, and Love d 
' gentecl 
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nteel Arts, and Delicacy of Palate, and the 
ſtudy of Learning began to be eſtabliſh'd in 
Rome, and to give quite another Countenance, 
Mode, and Luſtre to the Government, which 
the Hiſtorian has admirably laid open in all its 
Circumſtances. The ſecond Part alſo that re- 
mains of his Hiſtory, or rather the two laſt 
Decades, are incomparably better than the firſt. 
For as to the ſecond, which contains the 
Succeſſion of Wars againſt the Samnites, againſt 
the People of Etruria and Lucania ; againſt 
the Gauls, againſt King Pyrrhus, againſt the 
Tarentines ; the firſt Punict War made by Atti- 
lus Regulus, and that againſt the reſt of the 
People of Italy, we can ſay nothing of, ſince all 
the Decade is intirely loſt. ' 

Finally, Scipio and Lælius, who were the 
perfecteſt Models of that Politeneſs which was, 
through the Study of Learning, ſet up at 
Rome, and who were themſelves the worthieſt 
Gentlemen of the Republick, compleated the 
Perfection of that State, already ſo far ad- 
vanc'd ; cauſing the Love of Eloquence and 
P;etry, and all Arts and Sciences to flouriſh in it 
and 'twas by their Example, and the Con- 
verſe and Familiarity with the Greeks, which 
the Romans had juſt conquer'd, that they ci- 


their Republick that rude, ſurly and unman- 


had introduc'd. *Twas then this victorious 
People began. to plume itſelf upon the Notion 
their Proſperity and Succeſs had inſpir'd them 
vith, that they were born to be Lords and Go- 
Vrnours of the reſt of the World. And from 
thence it was that the Love of Liberty, and the 
Thirſt of Glory ſo much poſſeſs'd them: This 
8 the Image Livy gives us of them after the 
| ſecond 


viliz'd themſelves, utterly baniſhing out of 


nerly Carriage, their conſtant dealing in Arms 
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ſecond Punick War, and during the third; 
theſe are the principal Ingredients of their 
Character. For Plenty had not as yet de- 
bauch'd the Minds of a People, vertuous 
upon ſo good Principles, as the Romans were. 
There runs through the whole Character of 
Scipio, who was at the Head of Affairs, a Spi- 
rit of Religion, which ſhews that Virtue alone 
was in greater Reputation at Rome than ever; 
one need only ſee the Air the Hiſtorian makes 
him ſpeak with, in his African Voyage; the 

Diſcourſe he makes in the twenty ninth Book 
in his Departure from Sicily, abounds with all 

Marcus & the Senſe of Piety, an honeſt Man is capable 

Attillius of, Cato gives his Voice in the Senate againſt 

Romam the Luxury and Dreſs of Women, in the 

«1% thirty fourth Book, with the ſame Rigour be 


ſent & 


zulla re Would have done in Plato's Imaginary Republick, 


 magis gl. Every Thing ſavours of Virtue, both in the 


ee 4 People, and in the Senate: And nothing bet- 
— ter manifeſts the Spirit, wherewith the Senate 
inducias govern'd the Republick at that Time, than the 
S. % Verdict it paſs' d upon the two Ambaſſadors, 
Rm Rege Marcus and Attilius, commiſſion'd to the King 
Hit Rom. of. Pera; who gave ſome unealy Suſpicions to 
lib. 42. the Romans, as being a Man of Courage and 
Veteres & Underſtanding. They ſaid, in accounting for 
»r15 anti- their Negotiation, they had amuz'd that Prince 
fn nge. With the Propoſals of a Treaty, and the Hopes 
bant je in Of a Peace; that they had thereby prevented 
4a4gati- him from making warlike Preparations, and 
one Roma- took off his Allies from making their neceſſary 
. Preparatives, and putting themſelves in readi- 
ut aſtu m. neſs. The young Senators had nothing to ob. 
gis quam ject to their Proceedings, which ſeem'd novel 
vera vir. to thoſe who had grown grey in the Govert- 
dee, ment, and were highly diſapprov'd by the 
kb. 37. ancient Sages; who alleged, it was wg 
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theſe Methods their Anceſters arriv'd to the So- 
vereignty of the World: But by Virtue alone, 
and Fidelity towards their Enemies, no leſs 
than that they exercis'd towards their Friends. 
Infomuch that that Sort of Diſguiſe, and Trick- 
ing, which had a Tendency to Treachery, were 
ever held as a Means not to be practiſed, and 
Paths their Probity and Virtue knew not how 
to tread in. 

Moreover nothing is more bright and daz- 
zling in this Hiſtory, than the Idea Livy gives 
us in the Fourth Decade, and in the Beginning 
of the Fifth, of the Dignity and Power of the 
Senate, which was grown the abſolute Maſter 
of the Republick ; all Things ſtood to its Re- 
ſolves, and ſubmitted to its Orders. If King 
Antiochus reſtores to Scipio his Son, whom 
he had taken Priſoner, and petitions him for a 
Peace, Scipio anſwers, in Capacity of a Private 
Perſon and a Father, That nothing in the 
World could more oblige him to it than the 
Preſent he had made him of his Son ; but in 
Quality of a Roman, and General of the Troops 
of the Republick, he could no ways grant the 
Peace he demanded ; for that lay only in the 
Breaſt of the Senate. And after the Defeat of 
Perſeus, the Senate grew ſo abſolute, that all 
ſoop'd to its Authority; Conſuls, Generals, 
Armies were obedient to it. The Ambaſſa- 
dors of Antiochus King of Syria, Ptolemy King 
of Zgypt, and Cleopatra his Siſter, make it the 
Umpire of their Quarrels. King Maſſiniſſa 
ſends his two Sons to Rome, to compli- 
ment the Senate from him, upon their De- 
feat of King Perſeus. Pruſias King of Bi- 
thynia diſpatches his Son Nicomedes to Rome, to 
put him under the Protection of the Senate: 
But how muſt the Hiſtorian treat the People of 

| that 
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Pofitis jam that Republick, whereof that King ſtyles him. 
adverſus ſelf a Freed-man, glorying in ſo magnificent 1 
ry aaa Title; and whoſe Clemency Antiocbuss Am- 
minilus baſſadors (who came to beg Peace of Scipio 
haud ſecus implor'd, as if it had been from the Gods 
quan Deos themſelves : J, fay theſe Ambaſſadors, out if 
—— , @ Greatneſs of Soul you have pardon d thoſe King 
voi generi and People you have vanquiſh'd, what ought you 
bamans mot to do in that Victory which makes you Maſter; 
eportet. of the World? And this was it that made this 
** People in their Victories, take upon them 


lib. 37. | | 
23 the glorious Title of Deliverer of other Na- 


ſemper ani tions. To conclude, nothing is ſo great and 
mo ii majeſtick as the Image the Hiſtorian gives us 


be of the Republick in thoſe happy Times. There 


an. rh you may ſee King Perſeus chain'd to the Chariot 
quanta ma- Of Paulus Emilius, to enhance the Glory of 
fore vos the Triumph. Next is to be ſeen Gentius King 
—— of Nllyricum, with his Wife and Children van- 
in Bac Vi. quiſh*d by the Pretor Anicius, and led captive 
#oriagquz along the Streets of Rome. There are the 
vos Domi- Ambaſſadors of Attalus King of Pergamus, and 
one of his Brother Eumenes, in Poſture and Quality 
facit, Of Supplicants before the Senate of the People. 
Thus poſſibly never Hiſtorian had ſo great a 

Subject, nor ſupported the Grandeur of it bet- 

ter by the Dignity of Expreſſion, and Lofti- 

, neſs of Ideas: See then the End of what we 

have remaining of Livy's Hiſtory, For after 

follow the ſucceſsful and victorious Times of 
Sertorius, who ſubdued Spain ; of Pompey, who 
ſubjected to the Republick Mithridates, Tigranes, 
Armenia, Sicily, and the other Provinces of 

Alia; and of Cæſar who triumph'd over the 
Belgians, the Gauls, and moſt Part of the N- 

tbern People, as Pompey had over thoſe of Aa. 

This is then the Abridgment, or rather ti 


Exira#t of Livys Roman Hiſtory, which it was 
| | neceſſary 
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neceſſary to reduce into this Form, the better 
to apprehend the Nature of it ; and thus this 
Hiſtory is preferable to that of Thucydides, be- 
cauſe it repreſents a- mighty Deſign carried on 
by regular Methods tothe Top of its Perfection, 
and a Republick grown up to be Miſtreſs of the 
Univerſe, from ſo ſmall and inconſiderable a 
Foundation: But now let us obſerve the Imper- 
fections and Beauties of theſe two Hiſtories : 
That which is ſtill behind, for the Accompliſh- 
ment of the Compariſon. 


Crap. VI. 
A Compariſon of the Faults of the two 


Hiſtorians, 


= a very bold Undertaking to enquire 
into the Failures of ſo accompliſh'd Au- 
thors as Thucydides and Livy : For, to find fault 
with thoſe which a Man ſets up for Models 
and Exemplars, is to deſtroy what he would 
eſtabliſh, and undermine the Credit of that he 
deſires to confirm. Beſides that, it ſeems un- 
mannerly to criticize upon theſe two great 
Men, when Antiquity recommends them to 
us as the perfecteſt and moſt abſolute of all 
others. But as nothing is more eſſential to 
Man than to err and ſlip ſometimes ; and thoſe 
who pretend to be moſt fufallible, have their 
Faults ; I preſume the Criticiſms I ſhall make 
upon theſe two, Hiſtorians, will make not a lit- 
tle for their Praiſe ; and that the World will 
be better ſatisfy*d of their Excellence, when I 
have examin'd their Faults, which may ſerve 

to 


Diony!. 
Halicarn. moſt accompliſh'd in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſiy' 
ad AElium Opinion. Let us ſee what it is wherein Thucy- 


Tuberon. 


Num. 3. 


Thucyd. 
Failings. 
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to ſet off the Greatneſs of their Merit. For 
tis not ſo much by avoiding Faults, as by a d. 
rect Tendency to his Point, without any Deviz. 
tion, that an Author ſhews himſelf : He that 


proceeds in the directeſt Line, and wanders out 
of his Way the leaſt, as does Thucydides, is the 


dides's Hiſtory may be reprehended. 

He is not ſo fortunate in the Management 
of his Subject, as in the Invention, which al. 
ways bottoming upon a great Fund of Reaſon, 
never fails him. He often confounds his Sub- 
ject by anticipating, or elſe ſuſpending, or 
laſtly interrupting his Narrations, which break 
off the Courſe of the Hiſtory, and diſſipate 


the Mind of the Reader, by the Multitude of 


Objects that preſent themſelves. For inſtance, 
in the Third Book he begins a Matter relating 
to the Mitylenians, and before he has finiſh'd it, 
he ſkips to an 3 1 of the Lacedemonians: 
From that Expedition, which he leaves imper- 
fect, he undertakes a Relation of the Siege of 
Platea; which he abandons, to return again 


to the Mitylenians. And upon their Account, 


he touches upon ſomething of a Sedition hap- 


pening at Corcyra, wherein the People divided 


themſelves, ſome ſiding with Athens, and ſome 
taking the Part of Lacedemon. Thence he pal- 
ſes to the Buſineſs of Sicily, and again purſues 


other Affairs without concluding any. And 


the whole Book is ſtuffed with ſuch a Multi 
tude of Matters, and ſo different from one 
another, that a Man is quite loſt, and can 
never be able. to diſcover the natural Thread 
of the principal Hiſtory, And this is one Kind 
of Fault in a Narration, which ſhould ever. 


have Union and Connexion, and be ſtill en- 
7 ; deayour- 
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deavouring at the Scope it propoſes; that ſo 
t may fix and determine the Mind of the Rea- 
der to the ſame Object, without offering any 
Thing to diſingage him from it. 

Again, *tis pretended he has not explain'd ſo 
clearly as he might have done, the Cauſe of 
the War he goes to write: Dionyſus Halicarna/- 
enſis is of Opinion, he has not given the true 
one; at leaſt, that he has mingled together 
with the true one (which was the Lacedemonians 
jalouſy of the too great Power of the Athe- 
nan) other Cauſes which are not true. Un- 
doubtedly he is ſomewhat dark in that Place. 
The Occaſiòn of that War is much finer explain'd 
in the Life of Pericles in Plutarch ; where the 
Author makes it appear, that it was Pericles 
who firſt inſpirited the Athenians, by the fre- 
quent Embaſſies he adviſed them to depute, in 
order to perſuade all Greece to enter into a Con- 
federacy againſt the King of Perſia; which gave 
the Lacedemonians Reaſon to ſuſpect them: For 
thereby Athens gave itſelf a conſiderable Regard 
which it never had before, and by that Diſtin- 
ion ſeem'd to take a Kind of Preheminenc 
above all other People. 3 

That large Amplification upon the different 
Characters of the People of Greece in the 
Proem, their ſeveral Expeditions, which he 
drives up as high as the Trojan War; the Lu- 
xury of the Athenians, which he is too curious 
in deſcribing, talking even of their Curling 
their Hair: What he ſays of the Modeſty and 
Frugality of the Spartans, and what he adds 
concerning one Aminocles a Corinthian, who 
firſt taught the Art of Building Ships; and 
luch other looſe and unconnected Matters he 
ireats of as a Preface to his Hiſtory, are no- 
ling to his Purpoſe in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſen- 


ins 
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iss Opinion. He thinks he might have let al 
that alone, and having enter'd on his Subjec 
without making ſo great a Ramble from hi 
Deſign: He concludes likewiſe, that his Hiſtory 
has for its Subject not only the War of Pelopoy- 
ne ſus, but all the Affairs of Greece; for he brings 
in the Enterprizes of the Athenians in Chalai 
the Breakings in of the Thractans into Mace 
donia in the Second Book, the War of the Ly. 
tines, and the Concerns of Sicily in the Third 
Book: And thus he ſeeks out Matters that are 
Foreign, becauſe his own Subject is unable to 
furniſn him with a Variety enough out of it {elf, 
which is the Reaſon there is ſo little Accord and 
Union in his Work. There are two Wars, one 
of Peloponneſus, and the other of Syracuſe, with. 
out any Reference to, or Connexion with one a- 
nother. 

That celebrated Funeral Oration in the Se- 
cond Book, which he makes Pericles to ſpeak, 
is neither agreeable, nor proportion'd to the 
Occaſions and Perſons that it concerns ; and 
the Hiſtorian himfelf confeſſes, that Affair had 
nothing memorable in it, in reſpect of that 
which he deſcribes in the Fourth Book, under 
Demoſthenes near Pylus ; where the Athenians 
were routed both by Sea and Land: And 
thoſe who fell, ſignaliz'd themſelves much 
more than in the former Defeat, in which 
only a few of the Cavalry were lain ; and al 
the Circumſtances of the former Battle, have 
nothing comparable to the other, which ht 
ſlightly paſſes over unregarded. But that the 
Hiſtorian might add greater Weightand Moment 
to his Diſcourſe, he puts it into the Mouth of 
Pericles, who indeed was alive at the firſt Expe- 
dition, but was dead at the ſecond; in which 


little Fault may be found with the Sincerit) : 
| 
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the Author, ſo celebrated elſewhere for his 
Integrity: He is upbraided too for his ſo 
long and frequent Harangues, and for, having 
ſo little Variety. Ir is true, the Number of 
them is great; but fince the Humour of 
Athens and Lacedemon was to have every Thing 
done by Haranguing, whilſt the People were in 
Power, he mult unavoidably harangue them, 
fince they would have it ſo. After all, the 
Hiſtorian knows how to abate the Heat of his 
Eloquence, when he diveſts himſelf of the O- 
rator, and puts on the Hiſtorian, _. 

The Athenians dejected by their Loſſes, and 
the Waſte the Plague had made in their Coun- 
ty, having firſt diſpatch'd a famous Em- 
baſſy to demand a Peace of the Lacedemonians, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis blames the Hiſtorian for 
paſſing ſo conſiderable a Point ſo ſuperficially 
over; and reprehends him for not ſo much as 
naming the Ambaſſadors, (which ſeem'd very 
Material in that War, through fo conſiderable _ 
an Altergtion in their Characters ;) nor make- 
ng mention of one Tittle of the Embaſſy : 
He that at other Times would diligently Court 
every Occaſion, to introduce Towns and States, 
dcourſing by ſo frequent Deputations. It is 
certain he is guilty of a little Negligence in ſo 
notable an Opportunity, where he might have 
made his Country ſpeak fo fine Things, and 
ave added more Renown to his Hiſtory, by 
13 he had of haranguing ſo excellently 
vell, 
1.omit ſeveral other Places Dionyſius Hali- 
urnaſſenſis diſlikes in this Author; becauſe he 
uns into an Exceſs, over-ſtraining his Criti- 
ſms through a Spiric of Animolicy, againſt 
mat Hiſtorian, whoſe Reputation he endea- 
urs to leflen, that he may with more 3 
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ſet up Herodotus againſt him, who was hi 
Countryman, wherein his Procedure hag 3 
Tincture of Partiality; not but that he had 
juſt Reaſon for it in many Particulars, but 
he had not in all, He is frequently too ri. 
gidly cenſorious, ſo that it is neceſſary tg 
correct his Spleen, at leaſt not to be carried 
away with it without Examination. Theſe fol. 
lowing are the other Faults the Generality of 
the Learned find with Thacydides, He leave 
too much to his Reader's Conjecture, whether 
for want of Care to explain himſelf. clearly, 
or whether through an Earneſtneſs to exprels 
Things nobly, he does it in fewer Words; by 
which he often falls into ſuch Ob/curities, as the 
whole World can. never reach his Meaning, 
becauſe his Senſe is as it were choaked with 
the Multitude and Force of his Images, which 
he crouds into his Expreſſion. But by that 
affeted Loftineſs that every where abounds in 
him, he without Scruple over-bears all the 
Rules and Decency of Conſtruction; which he. 
ſeems very little to Regard, provided he cal 
expreſs himſelf with the more Grandeur. *Tis 
alſo through the ſelf-ſame Principle, that tie 
Figures he makes uſe of, are for the molt Part 
violent; that the Colours he paints Things 1,8. 
are too ſtrong ; that his Strokes are too dee. 
that he has a Theatrical Air diffus'd through 153? 
Diſcourſe, by Means of Expreſſions, that ſound 
tragically, and of a Character not much different 
from that which Pindar took by his too much fol . 
lowing Eſchylus; that the Hiſtorians wic N 
preceded him, were more careful of expreſſ 
Things plainly; that he is too Figur 4/10! n 
his Speech; that he affects an uncou/ a . 
Way, in Words worn out of Uſe, or Inauth® bl, 
tick; that there is nothing of duenne - J 1 
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wprefſion 3 that he camo? paint a Thing with 
Sone; that his Diſcourle is diſagrecable; 
ut he was utterly unacquainted with thoſe 
aces and Charms his Predeceſſor Herodotus 
well underſtood : And that in fine, by the 
tural Propenſity of his Genius, he runs into a 
Ireneſs of Style, which renders his Diſcourſe 
h and impoveriſh'd. _ 
There are thoſe who puſh their Criticiſms 
ther ſtill ; pretending he has not ſufficient 
re to ſearch into the Bottom of Things; that 
1s too Superficial; that he ſiniply relates 
naſactions, without giving us the Reaſons of 
em, or explaining the Motives that led to 
em: They add, there is no Turn in his Peri- 
b, no Harmony in the Cadence, no Agreeable- 
in the Words, no Finene/s in his Diſcourſe: 
at there is very little Variety in his Haran- 
5; that there are perpetual Embaſſies, 
rein are large Diſcourſes, excellent indeed, 
% prolix, and too ſtudied: *tis thought he 
that Method from Homer, who, to make 
Narration the more Lively, makes thoſe, 
ntroduces-in his Poem, talk everlaſtingly. 
Dialogue he makes between the Athentans 
the Melians, upon their different Intereſts, 
de Fourth Book of his Hiſtory, has ſome- 
g of the Nature of a Dramatic Poem, 
e Things are play'd by ſeveral Perſons that 
nroduc'd ; for which there is no Prece- 
in any Hiſtory, which ought to be uni- 
and continued in a Thread, without In- 
tion : In ſhort, this is not ſuitable to 702 
ts Character of Simplicity. *Tis ſupposꝰ'd 
that he makes the Greeks have more Cou- 
han Strength: Their Ability is not an- 
ole to their Pride; and one cannot al- 
lave an Opinion of their Merit great 
| i if Lp enough 
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enough to. ſupport that preſumptuous Aro. 
gance he puts into their Character. For their 
warlike Exploits went no farther often, than 
the plundering a Village, or overturning the 
Side of a Wall: He is a little deficient too, b 
giving petty Things more Streſs than they c 
well bear, and in not giving the greater { 
much Weight as they require. 

Beſides that, the Diſtinction he makes of the 
Campaigns, by the Seaſons, is not always na 
enough; it is moreover tedious, becauſe het 
oblig*d to uſe the ſame Terms, and the fam 
Tranſitions, which cauſe a Diſagreableneſs i 
a Diſcourſe: And by too ſcrupulous and ſupe 
ſtitious an Adherence to his Method, heleave 
his Matter unfiniſn'd, and his Narrations inter 
rupted. Others carp at I know not what At 
ſtruſeneſs of Style, that Wants a little clearing 
I paſs by that Digreſſion in his Eighth Book 
upon the Change of the Government in A 
and Samos, when there was a Neceſſity of Curt 
ing the Power of the People, who abus'd ti 
Authority, and carried Things to an Excels ( 
dangerous Conſequence to the State. I 
Criticks have not, without good Reaſon, 
flected on the too great Length of that Digi 
ſion, for the little Relation it has to the pri 
cipal Deſign. The Reconciliation of Ai 
ades, with the People of Athens, who had! 
niſh'd him, without declaring the Reaſon wh 
and how he broke with the Republick, a 
was reconcil'd again; which is a Subject of 
ſame Book, is methinks a little defedt 
Something more had been due to ſo conlidt 
ble a Man: Many other of the like Faults 
to be met with in Dionyſius Halicarnaſt 
whom it is but turning to, to find them. 
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But for my own Part, if I thought the Fail- 
nos that are laid to the Charge of Great Men, 
vere to their Diſhonour, I could eaſily vindi- 
ate Thucydides in the greateſt Part of thoſe 
they object againſt him. I could ſay he was 
wſſels'd with ſo high a Notion of the Sub- 
ine Style, that he affected it in all Things; that 


x to trample on the moſt common Rules of 
Grammar, by the Change of Tenſes, Numbers, 
Genders and Perſons; provided he could 
thereby exalt his Expreſſion, and add more 
Heat and Vehemence to his Diſcourſe : I could 
maintain, that the little Connexion there is in 
ſome of his Narrations, is more the fault of his 
Subjet, than his Underſtanding. For at the 
Bottom, the War he deſcribes, has nothing in 
t of a continued and premeditate Deſign: One 
ſhall not ſee any Enterprize regularly form'd, 
yell contrived, and well executed: *Tis all 
tumultuouſly tranſacted, according to the dif- 
krent Movements, or Paſſions of the People 
n in the War. And 'twere eaſy to 
make an Apology for the Author, in his other 
Faults imputed to him, if a Man would have 
the Patience to reflect, that he was only 
areleſs in ſome Things, to add greater Perfe- 
ion in others, which he thought of more Im- 
portance. For it was often on the Account of 
tlevating his Style, and writing Majeſtically, 
that he over-look'd ſome little Negligences he 
las been reproach'd with. Thus I would 
lake care to excuſe thoſe Faults of his, by 
Which he arriv*d to fo great Perfection. 


nds of ſo moroſe a Critick, as Dionyſius Hali- 
(arnaſſenſis: And that Antiquity has ever had 
, 1 3 {a 


l beſides ſeem'd inconſiderable, even ſo far, £ 


As for Livy, he has been more happy than 23, x,4 
Nucydides, in that he has not fallen into the if Livy. 
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ſo great a Deference to his Merit; upon w 
no one has ſo impertinently criticiz'd as 
other Authors, of as eſtabliſh'd a Repurati 
as himſelf, But firice nothing is ſo abſoluy 
but ſome Men will find fault with, take y 
they reprehend in this Hiſtorian. *Tis fl 

that his Style is too diffuſrve, and that by! 

_—_— «7! continual Amplifications he wants that Yigour a 

2 Er , Strength which is admirable in Thucydides, An 

& negli. they are * Beny and Bodin in particular who fi 

gentem car-the moſt to carp at; ſince they judge not 

pebat.Suet. Livy by the general Conſideration of his Work 

de Calig. i 

* pe 2, Which demands Grandeur. He may be c 

I. 2. 4% ſur' d for that extent of his Style, but that Fal 

Con. Hiſt. is readily pardon'd, if it be a Fault, upon Ca 

ſideration, that 'tis only that Diffu/eneſ5 tha 
makes him ſtately and majeſtick. The Dig 
ty of his Deſign, and the Nobleneſs of ti 
Thoughts required a copious Style, and“ 
l this Author's Majeſty principally cor 
iſts. | 

Ic muſt be own'd, he is ſometimes obſcure 
as well as Thucydides; but there is no Necelli 
of abſurdly troubling one's Head to underſtan 
him all; for there are many Places in hin 
which are, in their own Nature, difficull 
As the Explication of Ceremonies, Cuſtom 
and Matters of Fact; of which we have nd 
ther any Knowledge, nor Idea. He affe 
too, the Uſage of very ancient Latin Word 
which now are obſolete; and he has peculi 
ways of Speaking, unknown to the other Al 
thors, and. only proper to himſelf, Beſides 1 
this, 'tis probable he has been corrupted i 
many Places, whether by thoſe who were [il 

_ firſt Copyers, or by the ancient Editions 

whether by the Moderns, or by the falſe Co 


jectures of unſkilful Criticks; who pretendn 
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to correct him, where they have not under- 
food him, have quite ſpoiPd what they would 
have mended; ſo that we are far from having 
Livy, ſuch as he was at firſt, Turnebus will 
have Sigonius to be the only Man amongſt the 
Criticks, who has us' d him well, and ſet him 
beſt to Rights. 

There are thoſe who diſapprove ſome bold 
Expreſſions and Thoughts he has, whereby he 
over-leaps the Bounds of Modeſty, to which 
be is a great Pretender, I confeſs, he ſome- 
times ventures ſuch ſort of Sallies, but always 
with the greateſt Prudence; for as much as he 
knows how to make good uſe of them in the 
moving Part of his Difcourſe, wherein nothing 
ſucceeds better than that which 1s leaſt con- 
tiv'd. That: too great Inclinination of obſer- 
ing nicely, whatever-he found monſtrous in 
his way, and attributing the Reaſons of it to 
ſupernatural Cauſes, as to the Anger of the 
bods, ſmells ſtrongly of the Heathen, ſome- 
what too ſuperſtitious. St. Gregory the Great 
axes him with this Fault, in Caſfaubon's Pre- 
ace to Polybius, being perſuaded he only inter- 
mix'd theſe Prodigies in his Hiſtory, to autho- 
me his Religion; which I fancy was leſs in his 
Thoughts than the ſeeking Variety, to enliven 
the Dulneſs and Melanchally of his Narrations. 
That ruſtical Air, Aſinius Pollio finds fault with 
n this Author, which has given Occaſion for 
the Niceties and different Opinions of the 
Critics, is in my Judgment only an ill Pronun- 
cation that ſounded little Country like, and 
vas offenſive to the Courtiers, accuſtom'd to all 
the Delicacy of Auguſtus's Court: At leaſt it 
* the Sentiment of Quintilian, who was too 
piercing a Wit himſelf, and too near a Neigh- 

| T 4 bour 
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In Tito bour of thoſe Times to be ignorant of ths 


Livio ni. Myſtery, which he wholly imputes to the Pro. 


re facun- nunciation. 
dieviro | 


putat inefſe Pollio quandam Patavinitatem : quare ſi fieri poteſt verba an. 
nia & vox bujus alumnum urbis oleant, ut oratio Ramana plane videty 
noncivitate aonata. lib. 8. c. 1. | | 


Others affure us he was not exact enough 
in furniſhing himſelf with Inſtructions, by 
diving to the Bottom. of his Subject ; that he 
only wrote from the Memoirs of the Conque. 
rors, who had undoubtedly ſuppreſs'd what 
made for their Diſadvantage, and that he has 
not juſtly diſtinguiſh*d one from the other, 
They add, that if Livy had been at the fame 
Expence to purchaſe the Memorials of Carthay, 
as Thucydides to obtain thoſe of Lacedemon, be 
had not expatiated ſo largely upon the Glory 
of the Roman People: He would doubtleſs have 
found ſome Particulars where to have done 
more Juſtice to Hannibal and his Republick than 
he did. For oppoſing Rome and Carthage, u 
two Cities Rivals in Glory, it lay upon him 
to diſplay the Grandeur, Riches and Power of 
the Cartbaginian Government, and he had done 
more Honour to his Country by extolling 
the Merit of thoſe who. diſputed with it the 
Empire of the World. | | 

Some Men blame him for taking the man 
Inſtructions of his firſt Decades from the ar- 
cient Origins of Rome, which are full of For: 
geries, and ſcarce have any Thing elſe but i 
bulous Traditions; fince the Uſe of Annals wi 
but of a late Date in that Repudlick, as Sigon 
obſerves, Moreover Maſcardi, in his Treati 
on; Hiſtory, lays much Negligence to tit 
Charge of this Author, for not having open'd 
the greateſt Events in all their Circumſtances 
. | > eſpecial} 
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eſpecially ſuch as were principally neceſſary to 
the underſtanding the Importance of Affairs; 
which are found elſewhere, as in Appian, and 
other leſs exact Hiſtorians. But let us ſee the 
Faults of Livy more in particular. 

He is obſcure in ſome Places of his Begin 
dings; as for Example, in the Line of Deſcent 
of the Kings of Alba, which, he has not unra- 
velld plain enough. The Revelation, of Romu- 
us, after his Death, that Rome ſhould"become 
the Capital City of the World, and all the Par- 
ticulars of that Apparition, ſeen by Proculus, 
and which he related to the People, has ſomt- _ 
thing ſo Enthuſiaſtick in it, that one is amaz'd 
an Author, of ſo ſolid a Character, ſhould ſuf- 
fer ſuch a Story to paſs, without giving it a 
more plauſible Turn; yet he relies upon it, 
and gives it not out for a Tale or a Fable. 
The Adventure of Lucretia, as wondrous as it 
ls, is not ſo admirably put together, there is 
ſomething wanting to its Probability; a Man 
knows not upon What Grounds ſhe kills her- 
felt. If ſhe has ſuffer'd Violence, why does 
ſhe puniſb her ſelf ſince ſhe cou'd not reſiſt it? 
Why would ſhe not die before ſhe was raviſh'd? 
Is it Modeſty or Vanity, is it Wiſdom or Deſpair, 
s it Love of Virtue or Glory, that makes her ſtab 
her ſelf? All Things rightly conſider'd, one 
knows not what it is. It ſhe could not open 
her Eyes at the Horrour of her Condition, her 
Virtue is either too nice or too Self-intereſ#d : 
In ſhort, that wants a little Neatneſs. And 
St. Auſtin, who examines that Action, in all 
ts Circumſtances, in the Nineteenth Chapter 
of his Book De Civitate Dei, has much ado to 
diſcover what his Thoughts are of it. Is not 
that Audaciouſneſs of Celia too, a little Extra- 
Yagant? and conſidering the Make of Tyber, 

Was 


lib. 4. 
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was it a Thing practicable? Could a Maid, nz. 
turally timorous, ever think of attempting ſo 
dangerous a Paſſage in a River that has Brin; 
almoſt inacceſſible ? For though Dionyſius Hz. 
licarnaſſenſis agrees with Livy, in the Delſcrip. 
tion of that Adventure, Val. Maximus ex. 
pounds it in a Manner that looks much more 
probable. 

Tis pretended alſo, that the Hiſtorian ſhes 
too much Partiality in the Ninth Book of the 
firſt Decade, in the Compariſon he makes of 
Alexander with the Romans, in Point of Valour: 
He ſeems to diveſt himſelf too much of the 
Character of an Hiſtorian in that Place, imper- 
tinently to play the Declaimer ; giving the Pre- 
ference to his Countrymen before the Conguerar 
of Darius, upon uncertain Conjectures, and 
without examining the Matter any farther than 
by extravagant Suppoſitions, and a Liſt of Co- 
fuls which the Commonwealth of Rome might 


Cn. Pom- have ſet up in Competition with him. Tacitu 
Pequm e reproaches Livy with the ſame Fault, in reſpect 
71s 2 0 

Leis 2 Ceſar ; which Auguſtus objected to him with- 
Pompeja- out taking it amiſs: On the contrary he com- 
num Au- mends him, for that inſtead of flattering the 


—— ap- 
Tad. Prevail with himſelf to condemn thoſe worthy 


f Pompey, for whom he was too partial againſt 


victorious Party in the Civil War, he could not 


Gentlemen, who were engaged on Ponyey's 
fide. 

That Train of Affairs, of Philip King of Ms 
cedon, is ſpun out to ſuch a Length in the For- 
tieth Book, the Intrigues of his Family, the 
Adventures of Theoxena, a Princeſs of Ta 


and her Children; the Cruelty of the King 


the Quarrels of · Demetrius and Perſes his TVo 
Sons; and all that Retinue of Circumſtances 


relating to that Monarch, ſeems of an Extcn 
diſpro- 
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diſproportion'd to the principal Subject of the 
Hiſtory, which an exact Hi/torian ſhould al- 
ways keep in View: And that long Digreſſion 
has, methinks, ſomething Foreign in it to the 
Buſineſs of the Roman Story; for what is it to 
the Purpoſe of the War the Romans wage with 
that Prince, that we mult neceſſarily know all 
thoſe Particularities? Was it not enough to 
have related thoſe that concern'd the Contro- 
verſy betwixt him and the Republick; and the 
War the Romans made upon him. Perſes's Speech 
to his Father Philip, to juſtify himſelf, that long 
Exaggeration of his Brother Demetrius's Crimes, 
together with his Anſwer, is too ſtudied an 
Amplification, and is a ſort of Declamation 
that has a Reliſh of the Deſk or Bar in it. One 
might to this add, that the Hiſtorian ſuffers his 
Eyes to be dazzled with that triumphant and 
victorious Air he gives the People, whoſe Hi- 
ſtory he writes, towards the End of the Wars 
of Aa; where he repreſents, in too arrogant 
and lordly a Style, Captive Kings chain'd to 
the Chariot of the Conguerour, and dragg'd, with 
their Queens, along the Streets of Rome. There 
is an unaccountable Pride in thoſe Strokes of 
Glory he gives the Victors; wherein he makes 
the People too vain, and is not himſelf ſo Mo- 
deſt as he might be. It is a falſe Clemency, 
or a real Vanity, to treat Sovereign Princes ſo 
ſhamefully, and to pardon their Subjects: 
Would it not have been much better to have 
had ſome Veneration for crowned Heads? 
Does not that Reſpe& which is due,to Man- 
kind, claim ſome Conſideration for the Go- 
vernours thereof? And that Greatneſs of Soul, 
which is the Character of the Romans, that Ni- 
cety in Glory, upon which they plum'd them- 
elves, would have been more conſpicuous, by 
| 7 their 
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their replacing the Crowns on the Heads of 
thoſe they had vanquiſh'd, than by their ig. 
nominious Treatment of them, and their con. 
temptuous ſporting on their Grandeur. To 
conclude, Livy with that ſound Senſe he had ſo 
natural and inbred, deſiring to give us a good 
Opinion of the Romans Virtue by their Con- 
queſts, gives us as ſcurvy a one as may be by 
their Triumphs; for as much as he makes 1 
People, when forgetting it ſelf, ſo far forget- 
ful of its real Glory, as to abandon it felt, to 
all the Pride of its Conqueſts, and the Extra- 
vagance of its Vanity. It had at leaſt been a 
prudential Part in him, to have ſeem'd to diſlike 
that ſort of Management. There are doubt- 
leſs other like Obſervations to be made upon 
this Author, if a Man would cavil. Let this 
ſuffice, whereby to judge of the reſt, ſince 'tis 
neceſſary to fix Bounds to a Subject, that will 
not bear too many Particulars, 


— 
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A Compariſon of the Excellencies if 
Soth Authors. 


S the Faults of a Thing ſtrike more upon 
$4 one, than the Perfections, ſo doubtleis 

there is requir'd a greater Inſight to diſcover 
what is good, than what is bad therein. They 
are oftentimes the narroweſt Souls, that are 
the moſt forward Cenſurers; for nothing l 
more eaſy than to find fault, witneſs that in- 
fertinant 
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tinent Fellow mention'd by the Poet, who 
could Reproach the moſt abſolute Thing in Qui at pa- 
Nature, I mean the Structure of the Heaven, — 
to create an Opinion of his Sufficiency: And rand. 
indeed it is the Prerogative of the moſt ex- Phæd. 
alted Capacities, to know what is Praiſe- Fab. 
worthy, and to praiſe it as it ſhould be. Iam 
very ſenſible I am not one of that Order, nor 
ſufficiently enlightened to diſcern, my ſelf, the 
greateſt Beauties of theſe two Authors, or diſ- 
cover them to others: But poſſibly by at- 
tempting theſe little Eſſays, I may be Inſtru- 
mental to others to exerciſe themſelves in 
Greater; and by opening the leſſer Excellen- 
cies make the underſtanding Sort of Men ſenſi- 
ble of the greateſt. Here then is, in my Mind, 

a Part of that which is remarkably fine in both 
one and the other ; for I pretend not to give 
an Account of all that is G. 

It muſt be acknowledg'd in general, that 73+ Bean- 
Thucydides had one of the moſt admirable Ge- zies of | 
niuss that ever was, relating what he had a Thucydi- 
mind to, with all the Nobleneſs and Dignity © 
imaginable. As he was eloquent before Ariſtotle 
had wrote his Rules of Eloquence, he was 
induſtrious of improving, with all Manner 
of Application and Study, that wonderful Ta- 
lent of Speech he had receiv'd from Nature; 
and 'he made that Art of his, wherein he ex- 
cell'd, conſiſt in employing every Thing that 
could any ways ennoble his Diſcourſe, and 
giving all thoſe Impreſſes, and Turns to Reaſon, 

b whereof it was capable, in order to perſuade; 
ſ laying upon it all the Weight it would ſuſtain, 
"= fo make the deeper Impreſſion on the Mind; 
S tending directly to the Bottom of Affairs, with- 
out ſtaying on the Surface; and by a Pro- 
foundneſs of Reaſoning, peculiar to him, re- 

ducing 
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ducing every Thing to the Fountain-head from 
whence it came. But though he beſtows no- 
thing upon the Ornaments of Style, or the 
Charms of Elocution, yet he is ſure to pl-aſe, 
' becauſe he is thoroughly ſound in his Diſcourſe, 
altogether clear in his Thoughts, and ſolid in all 
Reflexions. And there is nothing but what 
is natural in his Expreſſion, and 'tis by theſe 
Ways he tends directly to the Soul. Tis alſo 
the frequent Uſe of the Enthymeme, which De- 
moſthenes learnt of him, that in ſome Meaſure, 
renders him lively, ſtrong and powerful in his 
Diſcourſe, It is by this Art he domineers 
over the Reſolutions of thoſe he ſpeaks to, 
that he ſeizes the Soul of his Readers, and 
hurries it away with the ſame Vehemence, as 
if it were a Heavenly-inſpired Motion: He 
carries away the Spirit and Force of ſuch Kind 
of Reaſoning, as gives it not Leiſure to be 
ſenſible of his Faults. Tis herein he is ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in engaging, in the Intereſts he is 
carrying on, all that hear him. That Serioul- 
neſs, Gravity and Auſterity of his Character, 
makes his Style noble, maſculine, vigorous 
and abounding in Senſe; and that Vehemence 
of Expreſſion, which ſets him ſo far above other 


Authors, proceeds only from the Greatneſs of 


his Genius. For it is not ſo much the glit- 
tering of his Words, as the Solidity of Senſe, 
and the Nobleneſs of his Thoughts, and the 
Propriety of Terms, that gives Weight to his 
Speech. All this is compleated with the ut— 
moſt Height of ſo clear and ſober Reaſon, ſo 
exact a Judgment, and ſo noble a Style, that 
nothing ſeems more capable of giving a. true 
Reliſh of what is Excellent, than an Acquain- 
tance with this Autbor, 1 
* 
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Beſides, he is ever ſo full of his Subject, 
through his profound Contemplation of it, 
that he leaves nothing for his Readers to de- 
ire, by the Way he has of circumſtantiating 
Things. *Tis merely by this Art his Narration 
x ſo delightful, in that he omits no one Par- 
icularity, that might be ſerviceable to the 
underſtanding the Buſineſs he is about. Thus 
ke ſo ſtrongly engages the Mind, by the lively 
Images of Things, that he paints the Ghaſiline/s 
or Beauty of thoſe diſmal or agreeable Objects 
he repreſents; and *tis by this Art of repre- 
/ntingto your Eyes the Things he ſpeaks of, he 
nforces upon his Reader the ſame Impreſſions 
thoſe feel who have been Actors, Sufferers, 
= or Witneſſes of the Things rela- 
ted, 
l ſay no more of thoſe admirable Orations 
lian I have ſaid already, wherein the Hiſtorian 
ſo perſonates every Man, as to make him 
peak in his proper Character; having com- 
poſed them by Pericless Model, who could 
charm the People of Athens, even in de- 
chiming againſt them, and oppoling their 
Opinions. For Thucydides had often heard that Cas in 
Uracle of Greece, upon whoſe Lips dwelt the labris h 
Charms of Eloquence, as Cicero ſays. Upon this 2 — 
Model he form'd himſelf, and by propoſing ſo "aſe — 
g'eat an Example, carried the Art of Speech a. Cic. 3. 
io its higheſt Perfections, in the Orations that 4 Oratore, 
he made: It is certain that Author gave a pro- 

lgious Luftre to his Hiſtory by thoſe Ora- . 
ons: It muſt likewiſe be acknowledg'd, that 
noſe ſo - ſtudied and exact Diſcourſes had 
Jute another Beauty when Extemporary, 
nd ſpoken in the Heat of Action and Buſineſs. 
70 all this we may add, thoſe moſt ſolid 
rinciples and Virtues, Reaſon and ſound 
5 Senſe; 
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Senſe ; the moſt eſtabliſh'd Maxims of Mor. 
lity and Politicks, and that general gecoryp 
which runs through all he ſays, by Purſuing 
particular Circumſtances up to univerſal 14g, 
and giving Energy to his Reaſons, by tracing 
them to their firſt Principles, and Sources 
from which they were deriv'd, which is the 
Thing that gives that ſubſtantial Form and So. 
lidity to his Diſcourſe: Theſe are the Beauties 
of that Author in general; let us obſerve now Wl: 
his Excellencies in particular. SY } 

The Harangue of Pericles, who perſuaded . 
only by obtaining a Magiſterial Authority 
over his Auditors, ſpeaking ever in an In- 
perial Strain, and, as one may ſay, with Thunder 
in his Hand; which occaſion'd him to be 
ſtyl'd Olympian Fove : That admirable Dif: 
courſe that Great Man makes in the Firſt 
Book of his Hiſtory, in counſelling the Athe 
nians to a War, is of a noble Spirit, and a 
bounds with lofty Thoughts. For Inſtance, io! 
when he ſays, to encourage them to take up ly 
Arms; Let us not be concern'd at the Loſs of ou N 
Lands, or Country-Seats; but our Liberty is that Wi 


_ which ought nearly to concern us: We are not made i 


for our Eſtates, but our Eſtates for us: I am mort 


afraid of our own Vices, than all the Advantagi 


of our Enemy: Great Glory, and a mighty Name, i 
only to be purcbas d by great and dangerous Undrr- 
takings. All the reſt of that Diſcourſe is of an 
equal Force and Exaltation. : +434. 0 
But what Wiſdom, what Dignity is there in 
that of Archidamus King of Sparta, diſſuading Wn 
the Lacedemonians from War, in the fame iſ® 
Book? Let us not ſuffer our ſelves, ſays he, if 
to be blinded by thoſe Mens Flatteries, who on» He 
praiſe, that they may deſtroy us: Let us prejer" 


our Modeſty, which is the Source of our Valour: W 
| : | ar 
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be the only Greeks; whom Poſterity has not as 
yt puffed up with Vanity. | 

; What is there comparable to thoſe Beauties 5 
we find in the Funeral Panegyrick in the Se- | 
cond Book, upon thoſe who loſt their Lives 

the firſt Campaign of that War; eſpecially 

where he ſpeaks of the Manners that prevail'd | 

in Athens, and of the Government? Our Go- 

ſernment, ſays he, 7s Popular, becauſe the End | 
we purpoſe is the Happineſs of the Republick, not [|| 
the making of ſome particular Perſons ; and Honour | \ 
i the Reward of Merit, not the Privilege of Birth. : 
We love Politeneſs, without being fond of Lu- 

ury; we apply our ſelves to the Study of Pbilo- | 
by, without giving up our ſelves to Effeminacy ny 
ud Lazineſs, the. ordinary Companions of that we 
Aud): We take the Eſtimate of Riches from their |; 
Us, and not from their Pomp; we think it no mal 
Shame to be Poor, but not to do what is neceſſary 
þ avoid Poverty, this is Diſgrace. The Intereſts 
each People are examin'd in that Diſcourſe, - | = 
where Pericles gives his Sentence for the War, 
nth all the Sagacity, the moſt ſubtle and cu- | 
ous Politicks are capable of. This is a Place | 
Forthy of their Study who have the Ma- | 

e egement of Affairs; nothing can be better 

A puaain'd. . 25 
bat terrible Peſtilence, deſcrib'd in the Luc. l. 6: | 
id Book is ſo particularly cireumſtanc'd, is ver/us 1j. 
n WP <laborate and exact, that Lucretius has al- . | 
It entirely tranſlated it into his Poem; and | 
n enetrius, the Phalerian, has commended it as = 
go of the chiefeſt Works of Art, though Lu- .- 
e finds Fault with it in his Treatiſe of Hiſtory: { 


.- wa. os. Po os rr 


„auſe that Deſcription falls into too great a 9 

ail of Circumſtances. The Deſcription Li- '- 

V WP) gives us in his ſeventh Book of a Plague | 

8 happen'd at Rome, like that at Athens, is =" 
p 


n = 

a5 

= 
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more ſaccin&, and has a Style more ſerious; 
The Diſcourſe of the Inhabitants of Plates, 
who in the ſame Book juſtifie their Con- 
duct to the Lacedemonians, after they had ur. 
rendred to the Enemy, is a piece of Excel. 
lency, that Dionyſius, the declar'd Cenſurer of 
Thucydides, could not chuſe but admire: There 
is a Juſtneſs of Senſe, and a Force of Eloquence 
that penetrates the Soul, and cauſes a kind of 
Admiration mingled with Surprize. *Tis in 
theſe Diſcourſes the Models for the Method of 
Perſuafion are to be ſought, as being ſuch ma 
ſterly Strokes of Eloquence as are no where 
elſe to be found. | 

The Sea-Fight, in the Port of Syracuſe, dt 
ſcrib'd in the ſeventh Book, ſo highly valued} 
Plutarch, is expreſs'd ſo much to the Life, and 
the Motions of the two Fleets of Athens and 
Sicily are fo clearly diſtinguiſh'd by their diffe 
rent Circumſtances, that Plutarch himſelf cal 
that Deſcription, a lively Image of the Paſſion 
of the Soul; *tis all drawn in ſo lively and (er 
fible a Manner: Nothing can be touch'd m 
a finer Hand, or be more abſolute than thi 
Piece; which manifeſts the Excellence oft 
Art, and the Greatneſs of the Maſter. The 
is likewiſe, in the ſixth Book, an Oration « 
Alcibiades, to perſuade the Athenians ; to ft 
ſolve upon a War with Sicily; which is f 


Politicks it is ſtor'd with: As for Inſtanc 
when he introduces that great Man; fayilf 
That turbulent Spirits, ſuch as were the Athel 
ans, made greater Advantage of Commotions i 
"they could of Settlement: And that it was M 
tTonvenient to Nick to the ancient Maxims, 19 

© "Poſſibly not ſo good, than to change them fr l 
A bat are beiter; becauſe Nature, ſays he, i a Pt 
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role of ant higher Extra# than Reaſon ; this being 
ut the common Operation of Man's Soul, and the 


here is a profound Wiſdom, an admirable Senſe 
1 that Reflection. Tis much the ſame Reaſon- 
g that he attributes to Cleon, a Citizen of 
(hens, upon the Caſe of the Priſoners of Mity- 
; ſaying, That ill Laws, well obſer d, were 


ted: And that a well meaning and regular 
porance, was preferable to diſorderly and incon- 
ut Knowledge : For nothing is more dangerous 
1aState, than Change of Conduct. 3 

Again, what is there more wiſe or rational, 
an the Dialogue of the Melians with the Athe- 
m Deputies, in the fourth Book? The Me- 
talk in a ſubmiſſive Way, which is how- 
r noble and ingenious z they preſerve well 
e Character which became the Vanquiſh'd, 
thout lofing that of worthy Men, who 
ew how to employ their Reaſon well, when 
eir Sword had fail'd them. But the Athenians 
dit in too infolent a Manner. The Hiſto- 
n gives them too contemptuous a Carriage, not 
agreeable to Perſons charg'd with a Nego- 
tion. It muſt be confeſs'd; nevertheleſs, that 
ing is more ſenſible or ſolid than that In- 
"courſe. And the Reproach, wherewith the 
baſſadors of Platea urge the Lacedemonians, 
the third Book, of which I have already 
Ken, is very noble. F you meaſure, ſay they, 
Pice by your Intereſts, you will give us Reaſon 10 
We your Intereſts are dearer to you than your 
} All the uments the Hiſtorian em- 
*in that Diſcoutſe are like the Flaſhings 
Darting of Thunder and Lightning, as his 


edges; tis all Divine, even in his Opi- 
Uz nion. 


ther proceeding from the Decree of God Almighty, 


ler than good Laws that were deſpiſed or neg- + 


It ſevere Cenſurer Dion. Halicarnaſſenſis ac- 
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nion. But if a Man would ſet down all the 
Excellencies he ſhall find in this Author's Ora. 
tions, he muſt entirely tranſcribe them, a 
did Demoſthenes, What can be imagin'd more 
preſſing, than that which he makes his Hero o 
Eloquence, Pericles, to ſpeak ; when he endes 
vours to perſuade the Athenians to the War | 
the firſt Book? F it were poſſible, (ſays he tt 
them) you ſhould be diſcourag'd by the Labour and 
Hazard there is in Conquering ; I would adviſe ji 
to bid farewel to Glory; for *tis only by Pains ani 
Hardſhips, ye can become worthy of that Honor 
The Argument is there expreſs'd in all its Force 
and Dignity. 

Finally, thoſe grand Principles of Honour 
Equity, Honeſty and Glory, to which ht 
knows how to give their due Inforcement, ar 
the moſt uſual Characters he imprints upol 
his Diſcourſe. *Tis herein he makes uſe of th 
pureſt Reaſon, not laying more Weight on 
than it will bear, as the Sophifts endeavour 
do, nor deſiring, through a counterfeit Eloquent 
to carry it beyond its zatura! Bounds. *Ti! 
theſe Harangues that all things ſhine and glitte 
with the Luſtre of a noble, ſtrong and velt 
ment Eloquence, which he had form'd fro 
the lively Senſe he had of Things, and a th 
rough Underſtanding of the Subjects that 
treated on. Let us then pardon him tho 
Diſcourſes, for which we ' fee ſome Critic 
have cenſur'd him, ſince they are fraught . 
ſo many Excellencies. For, beſides that 
Greeks, as I have obſerv*d before, were des 
ted to that haranguing Humour, and 1 

Republican Spirit authoriz*d that way: 
great Man was very ſenſible of his own Q 
lifications, for making States and Comme 
wealths difcourſe ; by which Means he mit 
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is Hiſtory, of ſo little and inconſiderable a 
ibjet, to be of ſo important Conſideration : 
and here he delivers thoſe grand Maxims of 
Morality and Policy, he underſtood ſo well. 
nd though Cicero is of Opinion, that the Rhe- 
prick of the Bar, through its too great Loftineſs, 
improper for civil Affairs; I maintain that 
r Reaſoning, in the great Affairs of Treaties, 
d the Negotiation of Peace and War, and. 
all weighty and important Intereſts, contro- 
erted by States, Thucydides is the greateſt Ma- 
er that can be conſulted; and 'tis impoſſible 
0 find, elſewhere, Reaſon better wrought, 
all the wiſeſt Maxims of Government, than 
1Thacydides, And, all things well confider'd, 
ere is not to be found, in other Works, that 
force of Eloquence that appears in his. 


ureſt Reign of the Roman Eloquence ; and to 
lſtinguiſh thoſe Beauties, that fo highly tran- 
end the common Rules, as Livy's do? He had 
In Elevation of Soul, that gave him a noble 
onception of things; and it proceeded more 
om the Nobleneſs of his Thoughts, than that 
| his Language, that he was fo happy in his 
Expreſſion, He was intimately acquainted 
th Nature and all her Movements; of which 
e gave us ſuch lively Draughts, that there is 
rer a ſurprizing Sprightlineſs of Soul in his 
Vicourſe: And as he had contriv'd a ſublime 
le, by the Greatneſs of his Expreſſion, 


he hich he diffuſes through his Work, tho? he, 
Thi nages it with all that Prudence, which was 
al to him, fo he has plac'd all the Objects 
mo repreſents, in the fineſt Light imaginable. 


8 Diſcourſe is clear, ever tending to its Pur- 
U 3 pole 
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What Wit, what Underſtanding, what The * 
iews muſt not a Man have, to diſcover the ze , Li- 
Lxcellencies of a Work, conceiv'd in the very N. 
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poſe, without making thoſe Starts and Fxey: 


Bons other Authors are ſo ſubje& to. H 
Logick is exact, his Diction pure, his Narratio 


full of Variety: His Order looks ſo Natural, 2 
if the moſt curious Images of things, ſo poſturd 


themſelves in his Mind, as to fall each in in 
N Place, to make an abſolute Picture, bot 


n all he thinks, and all he ſays, He diſpoſe 


of thoſe Images, which he unfolds in his Nara 
tion, by a great Diverſity of Ideas; and *tis by 
the Diſpoſal and Order of them he is ſo Engig 
ing: And as he ſpeaks more to the Underſtand 
ing than the Eye or Ear, ſo he ever tends mom 
directly to the Soul. | 

The Ornaments, which he mixes with his 
Diſcourſe, and thoſe Flouriſhes he beſtows up 
on it, are ſo well huſbanded, as to appear on 
Iy in thoſe Places that demand them, and c 
bear them well; wherein he ſhews himſel 
liberal without Profuſeneſs. As for the rel 
tis generally the Plenty of his Matter, tb 
makes him ſo copious in his Style, the native 
Richneſs of his Subjects cauſes that Luxurianct 
in his Speech: And his Narration become 
taking, by Means of its Diffuſeneſs, growing 
thereby better circumſtantiated, and mon 
probable, For nothing is more effectual, td 
render a thing credible, than the Knowledy 
of the Particularities how *twas acted : Beſide: 
a Man gives a ſteadier View of the Objects re 
preſented, by ſtanding a little upon the Tur 
of a Narration, without precipitating, or er 
hibiting things in a tranſient Glance. To 
which may be added, the admirable Diſcretidi 
he has, to diſſe ver and ſeparate the Sentiment 
of Men, and to make them ſpeak and act a 
cording to the Decorum of their ſeveral C0 
ditions, in which Nature has inſtated then 
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[am dazled with that Luſtre which reflects 
rom his Diſcourſe, by the Choice, the Har- 

nony, and Elegance of the Words he uſes, 
ind thoſe ſofter Paſſions, that abound in his 
Hiſtory, of which Quintilian ſpeaks ſo favour- Hutu. 
by: Thoſe moving and delicate Affections, quidem 
which he treats with all the Art and Nature yi 


imaginable, perfectly enchant me, by thoſe gu/tiores 


wonderful Commotions they raiſe in my nemo cm 
Gul. mendavit 


Perhaps never Man came furniſh'd with bet- a L 


ter Parts, or thoſe more improv'd, to the Writ 10. c. 2. 
ing of a Hiſtory, than he: For he was form'd 
n a City, at that Time the EXmpre/s of the 
World; in which all the moſt important Af- 
firs of the Univerſe were decided: And in 
the politeſt Reign that ever was, having had 
ſarce any other School than the Court of Au- 
mus. There it was he learn'd the Language of 
the genteeleſt Part of Mankind, and that live- 
, fine, ſubtle and natural Air, then in Faſhi- 
mM; that exquiſite Taſte, that Purity and No- 
dleneſs of Expreſſion, which was the Character 
of that Age; and of which there were ſo 
great Models in all ſorts of Writings, perfect- 
bog and poliſhing himſelf upon them. Thence 
It was he took that Softneſs, neceſſary to 
pleaſe, and that Force which renders him mo- 
mg, wherein peculiarly conſiſts his eſſential 
Character: For never Man united all the 
brace and Beauty, with all the Vehemence of 
_ ſo much as he; ſo much does the 
deetneſs of Beauty temper the maſculine 
Force and Energy of what he ſays: That 
dere falls not any thing from his Pen too 
ong, but is ſoftned with a Term more nice 
ad delicate. He. prepares whatever is bold, 
ud: beightens whatever is low, with the 
_ U4 Brightneſs 
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Brightneſs of his Speech : Theſe then are par 
of his Beauties in general; let us now ſee thoſs 
he has in particular. 
He immediately procures a great Attention, 
and much Inquiſitiveneſs, by that great Iba he 
gives his Subject, at the Entrance to his Work, 
when he ſays, the Deſtiny of a City, deſign'd 
for the Empire of the World, ought to have 
ſomething -of Divinity in its Original ; and 
when he gives ſo great an Opinion of the Vir. 
tue of the People, whoſe Hiſtory he under- 
takes. 

In the Firſt Book, wherein Events are little, 
and proportion'd to the Strength of a State in 
its Infancy, nothing is better related than the 
Battle of the Heratii and Curiatii; the Adven- 
ture js great and extraordinary Two little 
States, which make War, and diſpute for 
Sovereignty, give up their Intereſts and De- 
ſtinies into the Hands of two Families, to 
decide them. What Colours, what Exprel- 
ſion does not the Hiſtorian employ in that 
Combat, where he paints, with all his Art, the 
Fears, the Hopes, and the reſt of the Paſſions of 
the Armies, who were concern'd in that Affair, 
where the Diſpute in hand was, who ſhould 
be Maſters or Subjects of each other? Is there 
any thing to be ſeen more ſtrongly painted, ot 
better repreſented? Does not a Man fe 
what the Hiſtorian ſays, and take in the very 
Sentiments he inſpires, by the Impreſſions his 
Narration makes upon the Soul? The Ad- 
venture of Lucretia is finely introduc'd in the 
ſame Book, | foraſmuch as it renders the Re— 
volution of the Government, which it oc- 
gaſion'd, more remarkable. The Baniſhment 
of Tarquin, and his Family; the Revolt of the 
People againſt the King, whoſe very Namo 


was 
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ws abhorr'd; which is one of the greateſt 
Adventures in the Hiſtory; and all that grand 
Enterprize is made much more conſiderable and 
urprizing, by ſo illuſtrious and virtuous a 
Motive. 

This dethron'd Tarquin, who ſo pathetically 
implores the Aſſiſtance of his Neighbours to 
re-eſtabliſh him; that Image of the growing 
Liberty, of the Novel State, after the Slavery 
it had eſcap'd from; that Pleaſure in the 
mighty Hopes of a Jaſting Settlement, where- 
with they flatter*d the Deſires of the People; 
the Eaſe and Quiet they ſenſibly enjoy'd : | 
Thoſe Proceedings Brutus put them upon, to Plebs fo- 
make them ſtill more ſenſible they had the 4 Regis 
Power in their own Hands, as deſirous of OI _— 
Ruling as he was himſelf: The ſeveral Ac- alin +++ 
cefſions of the Love of that Liberty that ripe- p-ae/lis. 
ned daily, through the Pleaſure they began to Hilt. Rom. 
uke in Dominion; and which ſtill increaſed a. 
by the Diſturbances of thoſe tempeſtuous Aſ- 
ſemblies held under the Tribunes: Thoſe 
popular Commotions caus'd by the Exceſs of 
Power they had left them, which it was 
neceſſary to repreſs by the Creation of Decem- 
uri, accuſtoming them inſenſibly to uſe no 
other Authority but that of Laws: Thoſe 
petty Wars they wag'd againſt their Neigh- 
dours ; their Succeſſes proportion'd to their 
Valour and their Strength; and thoſe Es 
wherewith Fortune delighted to exerciſe that 
growing Republick, to exalt it to the Height 
of Glory, which it arriv'd to: All theſe, I. 
ſy, painted in thoſe Colours, the Hiſtorian 
knew how to order fo admirably well, are the 
greateſt - Beauties of the firſt Decade; the 
Events whereof are moſtly. contain'd in Rome, 
ad amongſt the neighbouring People, with- 
wY | our 
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out going out of Italy: And though all is 
mean and little in the Beginning, according 
to the Nature or Fate of things of no long 
Date; yet the Hiſtorian fails not to elevate 
his Subject, by the Greatneſs of his Expreſ. 
ſion, and to inſpire ſeveral Perſons, he intro- 
duces, with noble Thoughts; as Brutys and 
Manlius, who ſacrifice their Lives to the Se. 
curity and Glory of their Countrey. There 
are divers Occurrences, in the Third Book, 
ſet in a fine Light: As the Tranſport of 
young Appius, who ſo furiouſly carry'd of 
Firginius's Daughter, and that had like to have 
deſtroy'd Rome; ſuch Indignation the Peo- 
. at ſo brutal an Action: The 
avock of that horrible Attempt, is deſcrib'd 
in a very paſſionate Air. The Adventure of 
the old Senator Quintius Cincinnatus, taken 
from the Plough, to be made Di#ator, and the 
Diligence of his Wife, to make him neat and 
cleanly, and to look ſomething like a Gentle- 
man, and all the Circumſtances of that Ad- 
venture,. are very naturally, painted. The 
Hiſtorian, who makes Camillus takes up Arms 
inſt the Commonwealth, and to do bin- 
ſelf Juſtice on a People jealous. of his Power, 
but inſenſible of the Merit of brave and cou- 
rageous Men, makes him ſpeak with all the 
Diſdain a noble Roman was capable of, when 
fir'd with Glory: *7is Rome ( ſays he) 76 
calls me back, not to re-inſtate me in my Place, 
but that I may re-eftabliſh her in bers : Which he 
did by the Conqueſt of the Veientes, and the 
taking Veii after ten Years War, The Eu- 
mium, the Hiſtorian beſtows upon that great 
Man,. in the Seventh, is full of exquiſite 
Senſe; and there is ſomewhat very ſingular 


and rare in the Praiſes he gives him. 
| | Magna 
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Magnanimity of young Curtius, who, all in 
Armour, threw himſelt headlong into a vaſt 
Chaſm of the Earth, which happen'd in the 
City, to cloſe it up, and appeaſe the Gods by 
ſuch a Sacrifice, is an extraordinary Ornament 
in the ſame Book. In fine, we ſee in the Firſt 
Part of his Hiſtory, a riſing Neatneſs, that 
makes large Advances to its Perfection, with- 
out doing any thing unlike it ſelf. And that 
One thing well laid open, is of a ſingular Ex- 
cellence. 

The ſecond Decade, which is the conſtant 
Succeſſion of that growing Glory, and of all 
its Progreſs, is entirely loſt ; which contain'd 
the Wars againſt Pyrrbus King of Epirus, who 
broke into Italy to ſuccour the Tarentines; and 
all that happen'd in thoſe Wars, concerning 
the Valour and Probity of the Romans: A- 
mongſt which was that high Principle of 
Honour, which appear'd in Fabricius, who 
heading the Roman Army in Quality of Con- 


made an Offer to the Romans of Poiſoning 
his Prince, who had engag'd them in a bloody 
War, and was become their moſt terrible 
Enemy, Here was the firſt Punick War, where» 
in Attilivs Regulus ſo highly ſignaliz'd his Vir- 
tue, when, having been made Priſoner by the 
Carthaginians, he was diſpatch'd to Rome, to 
treat of the Exchange of Priſoners of both 
Parties; and who out of an heroick, diſinte- 
rels'd Principle, was the firſt that advis'd them 
not to do it, becauſe that Exchange muſt needs 
be diſadvantagious to the Common-wealth, 
though he himſelf might have enjoy'd his 
Life and Liberty as the Fruits of it, Thele are 
the principal Subjects of the ſecand Decade, as 


ful, ſent back to Pyrrbus his Phyſician, that 


ippears by Freinſbemiusis his Supplement, nn 
hits 


| 
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hits his Character exactly, and ſucceeds much 
better in making up the Loſs of Livy, than he 
has done in the Supplement of the Hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great, wrote by Quintus Curtius; 
as may be ſeen, if any one will give himſelf 
the Trouble to compare them. 

But Livy's Hiſtory takes another ſort of 
Flight, in the Third Decade, which is come 
to us entire, with the Fourth, and half of the 
Fifth. The Scene grows more lively and ani- 
mated, and more aſtoniſhing, through thoſe 
mightier Movements, and more important 
Conjunctures: For now comes the ſecond Pi- 
nick War, and that famous Expedition of Han- 
nibal, marching from his Countrey, at the Head 
of an hundred thouſand Men, to make an 
__ upon the Romans, even at Rome it 
elf. | 

There is nothing in other Hiſtories compa- 
rable to the Portraicture this Author makes of 
the March of this General : *Tis all of a Force 
and Expreſſion above the common Level: *Tis 
the nobleſt Scene of the whole Hiſtory, and 
the Conſequences perfectly anſwer” the Begin- 
ning; where the Hiſtorian, after having pi- 
ctur'd Hannibal, and repreſented him more ter- 
rible, through his Virtues than his Vices, as 
taken up as he is with that mighty Object, he 
falls upon his Matter, that he may expreſs the 
Particulars, and loſe nothing at all of it; e- 
very Step he makes him take, in Deſpight of 
Danger, as he paſſes the Alps, is terrible : All 
the Circumſtances are diſmal and ghaſtly, and 
the Picture of Danger is imprinted almoſt in 
every Word, and every Syllable. Thehce he 
ſoars in the Expanſion that his Subject gives 
him, which is ſo ſpacious, ſo copious, as to 
give him Scope for the following Books, * 
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all the Third Decade: For Hannibal is the 
leading Subject of it all. The moſt notorious 
Adventures of that War, are the Battel fought 
upon the Banks of the Traſymenian Lake in Tuſ- 
any, wherein there were above Fifteen Thouſand 
Romans kill'd upon the Spot, and the reſt of the 
Army taken or routed : The Battel of Cannæ 
far more bloody than the former, in which 
were about Forty five Thouſand ſlain, Nothing 
in Nature is deſcrib'd in ſo moving a Strain; 
the Terrour and Confuſion Hannibal caſts in 
the Face of Rome, by thoſe bloody Victories, 
are expreſs'd in ſuch a way, as never any other 
Hiſtory could reach. There are ſuch Draughts, 
and ſuch Colours, as were unknown to all 
Hiſtorians beſides. The Conſequences of thoſe 
two Batrels were ſtil] more terrible, a general 
Conſternation run through the Heart of 1taly 3 
the Romans were deſerted by all their Allies; 
the People was alarm'd, and the whole Body 
of that great Republick, till that Time victo- 
nous, was in a violent Commotion, except 
the Nobility and Chief Men, whom Scipio 
caus d to ſwear, with a Dagger at their Throat, 
that neither any of them, nor the remaining 
Officers, ſhould abandon the Republict in that 
preſent Conjuncture; and there was that NI f 
Fierceneſs at Rome, after that laſt Defeat, that moris fg- 
it was not lawful to make mention of a Peace 2%, 
vith Hannibal. Their Minds were ſhaken, but |; : — 
not dejected; and *twas the Reſolution of the Off. 1. 3. | 
great Men which inſpirited the People, and 1 
re-eſtabliſh'd Affairs. ESTA 
The Wars of Sicily againſt Hieron and his 
Sons, that of Numidia againſt Sypbax, were the 
Conſequents of the Second Punick War. But 
in the T'wenty-fixth Book, the Hiſtorian de- 
ſcribes the new Impreſſions of Fear Hannibal 
cauſed 
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QAuſed in Rome, when he pitch'd his Camp be- 
fore the City, and advanc'd as far as the Porta 
Collina near the Temple of Hercules, whence he 
took a Turn upon the Walls, to take the Mo- 
del of it. But the Conqueror of Rome retreated 
on his own Accord; and he whom the Virtue of 
his Enemies could not vanquiſh, was ſubdued by 
his own, Vices, and the Pleaſures of Capua, 
where he was for ſome Time poſted and he 
was heard to ſay in his Retreat, that one while 
he only wanted an Inclination, and other times 
Pairndæ good Fortune, to make him Maſter of Rome, 
Eli arbis The Idea the Hiſtorian gives us in that Place of 
yd a Veteran General hardned to the Fatigues of 
tem zn War, and coming to ſoften himſelf in Italy in 
dari, made the Embraces, as one may ſay, of Pleaſure, is 
fortuna. very agreeable, and of an extraordinary Beauty. 
| — The Affairs of Sicily having oblig'd Marcellus to 
beſiege Syracuſe, Archimedes was there killed 
by two blundering Soldiers, who took the Dia- 
gram of a Geometrical Demonſtration, he was 
drawing upon the Sand, to be Conjuring; 
which is a ſingular and ſurprizing Incident in 
that Place. | 
But after all, nothing is comparable to the 
Picture the Author gives us of young Scipio, 
in the End of the Twenty-fixth Book; where 
he repreſents him, commiſſion'd General of the 
Roman Army into Spain, to give a Diverſion to 
the Progreſs of Hannibal in Italy. That Victo- 
rious Youth, at Twenty four Years of Age, 
was of a ripe and conſummate Prudence : An 
though he perform'd Exploits of Arms, that 
aſtoniſh*d his Enemies; tho in one Day he took 
New Carthage, in which the Cartbaginians had a 
numerous Garriſon, yet he obtain'd greater Victo- 
ries by his Virtue than his Valour. For when 


he was preſented with Mandonius's Lady, 4 
| | Prince 
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prince of Spain, and two of his Nieces, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, he ſent them back with 
theſe Words, * That though, for ihe ſake of his own * Mee po- 
luegrity and the Publick Diſcipline of Rome, it Paliqus Re- 
in upon bim to ſecure from Violence whatever was 5 e 
lacred: yet their own Conſideration was ſtill 2 
prater Engagement to do them Juſtice, ſince in uc quid 
their Misfortunes they were not forgetful of them- uod ſan- 
ſelves, nor of their Virtue: And having ſhew'd 9 
the fame Reſpect to another Spaniſh Prince, whoſe — et, 
Princeſs was preſented to him, of a more ac- violaretur: 
compliſh*d Beauty than the other, he ſent her . u, id 
back to her Huſband with a great Summ of Mo- ©” . 
ney offer*d for her Ranſom. That Prince charm'd 72 — 
and amaz'd, with ſo great Bounty, proclaim'd vir¹ & 
in his Countrey, + There was arriv'd in Spain, 4ignitas 
a young Roman, qualify*d like the Gods, that, fue 
carried on his Conqueſts as well by his Virtues aria 
3 his Arms, Nothing can be finer ; and the Ii das- 
Image the Hiſtorian gives us of the young L metre 
Vitor, produces an admirable Effect, through _- * 
the Oppoſition he makes of his Virtue againſt f V 
HannibaPs Vices. Tis only by his good Nature diis #mit- 
and Clemency that Scipio triumphs over the n Ir. 
Carthaginians, whereas Hannibal triumphs over n . 
the Romans by Savageneſs and Violence. The 8 
one is plundering Provinces and battering Towns, — 
vhilſt the other is winning the Hearts of the biete 
People, and captivating their Souls by his Be- , *%#; 
neficence and Goodneſs. | ay 
The laſt Book of this Decade contain the 
mighty Progreſs of Scipio's Arms in Africa: 
Hannibal is recalbd to the Succour of Carthage, 
where he was defeated, Carthage taken, and 
s:ipio triumphantly -return'd from Africa to 
— Thus the End of this Decade, by its 
Ppoſition to the Beginning, where Hannibal 
ves on his Victories uncontroul'd, is one of 
9 | the 
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the fineſt Places of the Hiſtory ; eſpecially bj 

the new Road the young Roman takes to Glo- 

ry; contributing more to the Conqueſts of the 

Republick, by ſetting in the Minds of the 

People the Reputation of the Roman Virtue, 

than by giving Battel: For that Reputation 

becoming the Admiration of the conquer'd 

Nation, was more Victorious than their 
Arms. | RN | 

After the Defeat of Carthage, the Glory of 

the Roman Name ſoar'd to a greater Height, 

The victorious People, whoſe Renown was 

ſpread far and near, began to be look'd upon 

as the Deliverer of other Nations. Thus glo- 

riouſly it is repreſented by Livy, in the Fourth 

Decade. The Athenians oppreſs'd by, Philip 

1 (che laſt of the Name) King of Macedon, im- 

plor'd the Aſſiſtance of the Senate. Publius 

| Sulpitius was ſent thither, who having ſubdued 

all Greece, proclaim'd Peace to all the People 

by his Lieutenant Quintius, and reſtor'd them 

their Liberty; and, in a publick Aſſembly for . 

the Celebration of this Feſtival, was heard that . 

Eſe gen- Saying, That, at laſt, there was a People in to: Bi 

ten in ter-World, born for the Safety of all others, that cro'4 

ris, du, Seas, made Wars at its own Coſt and Peril, to re. Wh 

= a 964 venge the Oppreſsd, to eſtabliſh Laws, cauſing 1h:n Ne 

b 

ei 


a ncpe 

culo bells to be obſerv'd through the whole Earth,. and i 
gerat pro maintain the Publick Security. 
libertate | ER” 
aliorum, maria trajiciat, ne quod toto orbe terrarum injuftum imperi 
| fit, ubigue jus; fas, lex potentiſſima fint. Lib. 33. 


"> 


The Hiſtorian afterward opens the Myltery 
how. Hannibal became ſuſpected by his Cour 
treymen, upon Advice that he entertain'd 1 
conſtant Correſpondence with King Antiocbus 
to oblige him to declare War againſt the Nr 
mans: That was it which this great May 47 
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wiſhed out of his Countrey, and as it were a Va- 
nd abroad, voted in that King's Council; 

that if he would make War as he ſhould do, 


with the Romans, he muſt attack them in their 
own Territories, and fight them at Rome as he 


d a Loftineſs of Thought in what the Hiſto- 
tan makes him ſpeak, and ſuiting with the 
Character of Hannibal; tis in the thirty. fourth 
Book. There is ſomething rare and uncom- 
mon, in point of Adventure, in the accidental 
Meeting of this Commander and Scipio, who 
ws made Lieutenant to his Brother, as it is re- 


ereates a very agreeable Surprize, as it needs 
muſt, ro ſee two great Generals, who had 
diſputed the Empire of the World at the Head 
> two potent Armies, meeting by Chance at 
Epbeſus, and coldly giving their Opinion as 
dro private Men, in a ſedate and unpaſſio- 
tate Diſcourſe of the Preheminence of th 
_ Officers, who have made the 

oiſe in the World. In fine, Hannibal, ſuſ- 
— by his Citizens, and hated by all the 

orld, is conſtrained to fly to Epheſus: His 
flight contains ſeveral Adventures, which ren- 
& that Part of the Hiſtory very curious, as 


9 ” 


being of a Man of ſo great Importance, that 


frery Step he makes is conſiderable. _ 
But the Adventure of Scipio, accuſed before 


part of the Spoils of Ant iochus to his own 
iter; is more ſurprizing and remarkable-thro? 
le Giddineſs of Fortune, and the Injuſtice of 
de Roman People; and ' tis repreſented by the 
Attorian with all the Dignity ſo ſtrange an 
venture does require. That Man of incom- 
le Virtue as well 3 his Ap- 


-— 


=; 


himſelf had done: There is a Greatneſs of Soul, 


lted'in the following Book. Þ Undoubtedly it 


de People by Q. Petilius for having converted 
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pearance at the Day prefixed by his Accuſer, 

But inſtead of making his Defence to his Accu. 

ſation, preſumptuous upon his own Innocence, 

he ſpoke to the People aſſembled to condemn 
Calebrati- him, with a bold and undaunted Gallantry, 
or is prope and the Voice of a Conqueror: Such was the 
dies favore Day wherein I took Carthage, beat Hannibal, 
— aud vanquiſhed the Carthaginians; let us go 1 
tone vere I be Capitol, and thank the Gods. The People 
magnitu- ſurprized at ſo magnanimous a Carriage, left the 
dinis cjus Accuſer, and followed Scipio: And that Day, 
war ſays the Hiſtorian, was . infinitely more glori- 
3 bans d ous to him, and advanced his Honour higher, 
Syphace & in the Opinion of the People, than that where- 
Carthagi- in he triumphed over King Syphax, and the 
pe e  Carthiginians, Diſſatisfy'd however with that 
ves Treatment, which manifeſted ſo much Dif 
Lib. 38. eſteem, he/ retreated/ to Lintrrnum, a Country- 
Seat of his towards Capua, where he dy'd ſome- 

time after, in the Embraces of his Family, as 

— Perſon. The Portraiture of Cato, de- 
ineated in the thirty-ninth Book, on Oca 

ſion of the Dignity of Cenſor, which he cat 

vaſs'd with the Scipio's, Valerius, Flaccus, Vi. 

rius, and other Perſons of Note in the Senate, 

is a Maſter- piece. Tis pleaſant to ſee ho- 
reſembling it all is, upon the Notion a Man 

has of the Auſterity of Virtue in that great 

Man: For that Portraiture is fo ſingular, in al 

the Features that compoſe it, that whether it! 

like nothing, or whether it reſembles its Or 

un, all is touched of with an admirable All 

That which the Hiſtorian brings him in ſpeak 

ing againſt the Luxury of Women, in the 

thirty- fourth Book, to put in Execution the 

Appian Law, which regulated the Expence d 
HFabits, and retrenched the Prodigality there 

in; and againſt the nocturnal n 0 
| cribec 
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bed in the thirty-ninth Book, wherewith _ 
key mix all the Horror of the moſt diſſolute 
Paices, and abominable Debauchery in the 
ford, has much of the Spirit of a rigid Cen- 
br of Manners. The Speeches he makes a- 
int the Diſorders, which the Wars of Alia 
ad brought into Rome, by infuſing Effemi- 

,. Licenciouſneſs, and a Proftitution of 
cuth, which tended to its utter Ruine, bear, 
e Stamp of a ſincere and great Man, who 
tributed with the old Senators, to the 
reſervation of that Wiſdom, Probity, Hatred, 
f Injuſtice, Love of Equity, and Horror of 
Ice,; which prevailed in the Senate at that 
lime: And all this has its Effect in the End 
that Decade, where the Hiſtorian preſents 
with the Spirit and Character of the Re- 
wlick then ſubſiſting. The Death of Hanni- 
„ who had retired to Pruſias King of Bithynia, 
ter the Defeat of Antiochus (haying iſoned 
mſelf,” to avoid falling into the CE of Fla- 
mi) is very moving at the End of the thirty 
nth Book: One is concerned to ſee fo great a 
ln die in ſuch a manner; and that Particular 
cpared ſo finely, with ſuch remarkable Events, 
if a ſingular Excellence. 8 


a 5 # 


e acknowledged. that nothing 


- - 


But, it muſt b 
nore pompous or magnificent than the En- 
ace of the , forty-third Book, where Livy. 
b forth the Generality of the People of Greece 
Aa, after the fibduing Macedonia, ſending 
r Ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore the Pro- 
don of the Senate, and to ſubmit themſelves. 
the Republict. All that Part is deſcribed in 
* triumphant Character, which uſually ac- 
panies the happy Conquerors, The Hi- 
| n himſelf there ſtrikes on ſuch a Key, as 
u know he is apprehenſive of the good 
= > * Fortune 


i} n 
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Fortune of his Countrey, and the Merit of his 
Subject. The Defeat of Perſeus in the fort 
fourth Book, happening upon Occaſion of x 
Horſe, that eſcaped the Hands of his Servants 
and was the Cauſe of the Battle, which th 
two Armies, encamped upon the oppoſit 
Banks of a little River, would willingly hay 
avoided, has ſomething ſurprizing in it; ant 
indeed nothing is finer in an Hiſtory than gre: 
Events cauſed by trifling Accidents, as this 
which is very remarkable upon the Wonder i 
ma: 7 
The Oration the Ambaſſadors of Rh 
make before the Senate, in the forty- fifth Book 
is fine, lofty, and eloquent; nothing come 
nearer the Diſcourſes Thacydides attributes 
the Deputies of States and Commonwealths, | 
his Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian War: Nothi 
can be more- fitly compared with him, in t! 
very kind in which his Excellence Jay ; nor 
there any ching more like that Manner 
Speaking, he gives the Towns and Stat 
whoſe: Hiſtory he writes. Paulus Emin 
Voyage through Greece, after he had co 
quered it, his viſiting the Provinces to obſer 
what was remarkable for Antiquity , or | 
the Ririty' and Excellence of the Work, 
handſomely deſcribed in the forty- fiſth Boo 
Every Town has its peculiar Character, 
Order and Piſtinction; and the Hiſtorian, 
giving us a fine Notion of the Countr? 
Heightens the Victories and Advantages of 
on, ' Ji; in. | : 
© All this receives an additional Greatneß 
the Remainder of that Hiſtory, after the Delt 
of Perſeus, which was the concluding Blov 
that long and hazardous War of Matedm 
and the Roman Name was exalted to ks 


54 
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b. Het glor rious "would it be; mould de tive 
9 Reſidue of the Hiſtory which is loſt, and 
e Deſcription of thoſe + firs Tranſactions of 
the followio Times; T would ſay, the Parti. 
culars of Scipio's Victories, the adopted Son af 
| Paulus Emilius, who ſubdued Africa to the Ro. 
mans: Thoſe Times wherein Thebes , Chalcis, 
Corinth, Numantia, were ſeen levelled to the 
Ground; and following the Deſtiny of Carthage? 
Thoſe celebrated Wits againſt Nagra and 
Mithridates' 4 "Thoſe terrible Seditions that be- 
gan. to make Head in the Republick through 
inna, Marius, and Sylla's abufing their Power, 
which the Succeſs of their "Arms, conſpiring with 
that Degeneracy, Abundance and Luxury, had 
infuſed into the Generality, a and their own For- 

tune had given them? 
What ſhall we ſay, did hehe but remain 
in this mighty Work any Track of thoſe great 
Ixpeditions of Sertorius into Spain, of Marin: 
por the Cimbri and Teutors, and of Pompey in. 
cake a i Ala, of Cz/ar amongſt the Gauls, and in all 
3 * e North? "The mutual Jealouſy of thoſe 
"my By 5 0 Generalg,*Which cauſed a Civil War ; The 
= de equels of that War ſo fatal to the Romans, 
. Which went near the Deſtruction of Rome, by 
Wa 2 the 7800 fron of the Government? Finally, 
_ ++ 3429 ould we tee in this Hiſtorian', thoſe ghaſtly 
ROTO -» Repreſgatations of the Republick, ript open to 
ber very Bowels, by the Hands of her own 
A k "AER > Of the W broken into Par 
— aer of 17 Dr and all the Uni 
d = VEHE, alfnolt Tordet © and © Confuſion! 
* Should * Th Eſtabliſhment of the Em 
TR Pie, the Death of Czſar, tabbed by the Se 
hate, the Triumvirate of OFaviis, the Defeat 
„of Anilony, the Triumph of Auguſtus, and all the 


Times 
rent n 'of e unfortunate ach 
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abichidoubtlcli:made the fideſt«ParvioÞ Lee 
- Hiſtory, as being the moſt memorable Events 


of che Raman Commonwealth: For hy ſhould 
we not reckon up all the Beauties and — 
Works that came from his Hand, and were only 
loſt chrough the Negligence, or perhaps Igno- 


rance, and corrupt Palate of the ——— 
Zut I pretend not to have remarked all the 


Delicacies of this Author, I have already men- 
tionech thoſe I myſelf was moſt affected with; 
1 Man muſt go quite: through with him, that 
vould do the Hiſtorian Juſtice. And to ſpeak 
more freely upon the Point, he muſt fetch a 
vaſter Compaſe, than the Bounds I have pre- 
ſeribod my ſelf would admit. This may ſuffice 
ſor an Eſſay, 10 Judge of che _ by, Een 
N _— | 
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The Je Decifon of the Gpolte, . 


ND now dern e the Advan- 
tages and Difadvantages of theſe two 
Hiltoriahs, their Perſons, their Genius, their 
Subjects, their Hiſtories , and the Faults and 
Excellencies of each, it may be determined 
which ought to have the N Hut 
ſeeing they mutually excel each other ,.. in ſe⸗ 
veraf Particulars, to hold the Balance even, 
and 40 them all * be that is poſſible; 


bere ie, in im Opinion, What we ought to 
think, and ny. e and the 78 They 
are Both | equi! 7255 e that exact and {crap - 
Joy 5 Nice | which, too ſtudiouſſ affets-- 
1 perfect ; fince_ they were only 


made for 0 he Bo 2 the Elevation + 
their 


_ 
_ 
* 


| ** Cumpariſim of 4 
their Genizs would not permit them to' ſtoop 
12 71 — - They bad in the ſame De- 
gree of Perfection, an admirable in 
— — Choice of their Thoughts, — in expreſ- 
ſing them nobly: They had an exquiſite Sex 
ſor the natural — — which is 
the Effect of a mature 1 and they 
were ſkilled in the Choice 1 which en- 
Aivened the Expreſſions moſt, and were moſt 
proper to declare their Meaning; they were 
equally induſtrious to avoid flaſhy' and glit- 
tering Words, and to ſtick to the more ordinary 
-and denke Both of — have more of 
at ive than a proper knowing that 
— made greater — Ge than the other; 
but their Diſcretion in this Practice was equal- 
ly admirable in both, being ever nappy | in the 
Images and Repreſentations of their . n 

wherein we may always diſcover the Foot 

and Tracts of Nature. Thus there has ho 
but very fe Authors every Way ſo accompliſh- 
ed, as cheſe tho Hiſtorians z, for there is nothing 
but 4 Jjudiciouſly and happily e in them 


bey have both a Soblimicy.. ever maintained 
Ach „and founded on Reaſon; a thing not 
known to other Hiſtorians. They both en- 
 Jeavoured to copy. Nature, and this they ga 
ſed as their main End. They are ju 
ir 7 eaſy 1 in their igures, oo 
D their , Metaphors. 2 1s richer in 

His, 5 is more copious, and fuller of 
2 and has more of tho 1 aoes 
Ra the Mind. But Thycydides has Ex 
eons more 1 . more terrible, 
Strokes more {zvely, and ſeems to make 
1 55 forcible e on the Thoughts: 


Tie likewiſe gives more W And eden © 
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bis Speech; and by incloſing a great deal of 


Senſe in a little Room, he leaves more to the 
Imagination and Conjecture of his Reader. 


But Livy is ſure to pleaſe more, becauſe to the 


all the Sweetneſſes and Graces of Art, he is a8 
florid and agreeable as he pleaſes, by the Art 
he has of tempering his Diſcourſe -with ſuch 
fine and delicate Airs; by giving it thoſe en- 
chanting Turns, and by the Method he found 
out of joyning to that Dignity, upon which he 
ever Bottoms his Diſcourſe, all the Eaſineſs 
and Simplicity requiſite to make it natural. 
Befides that Livy has a greater Abundarice of 
Matter, and more Order and Variety in the 
Events he repreſents 3 there is moreover ſome- 
thing -unaccountably  fweet, and infinuating in 
his Tranfitions, which renders him ſo ſmooth 


vey'd _ — — to * without 
being ſenſible of the Motion; ſo dextrouſly he 
we” his M and threads his Diſcourſe. 
He marches, or makesa Halt, advances, ortakes 
Breath, as his Occaſion or his Pleaſure is, and 
no Man is aware of it. The Greek is 
his Words, and little in his Events, whi 
generally inconſiderable. The Roman is great 
— _ and is _ ſingular in TW has 
drawing out at Length extraordinary Events, 
in all that Train af Circumſtances. For he 
poſtures them with Deſign, and collects them 
with Diſcretion, by avoiding all ſuperfluous 
* gr ic —— it is he — generally ſo 
ring; ing engages a Reader more, 
ihan that Choice neceflary Circumſtances fing- 
led out from thoſe that are leſs uſeful. 
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Force and Vehemence of Expreſſion, he adds 


at in 
are 


and eaſy, that in reading him, a Man is con- | 


I * Compariſon of 
== 1» Nor are only his 1dex's more noble, but alſo 
the affairs he treats of, and the Adventures he 
.deſcribes, are of more Weight and Moment; 
and the Perſons he introduces, are of a more 
[exalted Character: For what can a Man find 
in Thacymides a Match for Hannibal and the 
Scipio, for Pompey or Cæſar, and all thoſe migh- 
Names the Raman Hiſtory abounds: with? 
Again, the Virtues which Livy propoſes, pre- 
. ſent themſelves in all their Formalities „ that is, 
in their Beginning and their Progreſs;;) than 
rhich nothing can be more delightful in an Hi. 
ſtory, which is neither ſo diſtinct, nor ſufficient- 
Iy obſerv'd in Tucydides. Livy has a more rich, 
a more embelliſh'd; and a more fruitful Imagi- 
nation ; he has more Fire and Livelineſs in his 
Expreſſion : is Project is greater, and the Con- 
trivance of his Deſign more magnificent. That 
majeſtick Strain of Talking, which is natural 
to him; that Elegance he ſhews, in little Sub- 
jectsʒ all that admirable Art of Rhetorick, with 
an exquiſite Choice of Words; and all thoſe 
other Qualities which diſtinguiſh him from the 
reſt of the World, gi ve him a vaſt Advantage 
over Thucydides; who by a dry, unſavoury and 
auſtere way of Speaking, has nothing by way 
of Shew and Oſtentarion: Whereas the other 
knows how-to manage all this to his Uſe, and 
practiſe it according to the Neceſſity - of his 
Subject, without any Appearance of Study or 
Affectation. And thoſe favourable Places of 
Eloquence, where one may play the Paſſions 
and all -thoſe- ſecret Engines which move the 
Soul, are much frequenterin Livy, by reaſon of 
thoſe: great Concerns he is engag'd in, and which 
furniſh his Hiſtory, J ieh oi 200 . 


There 
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Thucydides a Livy. 
Thee feems too, to be in Zivy more Purity, 
better Chuſtructſun, greater Order and Regu- 
Uarity throughout his Difcourſe: Which 7522 
cydides troubled not his Head wich; nay, i 
ſome Meaſure, he affected to be diſorderly in his 
Expreſfions :* And indeed, he talks beſt of 
War, eſpecially of the Sea, and naval Expe- 
ditions, having made that his Exerciſe and Em- 
ployment. But it muſt be confeſsd, that 
gives us a better Opinion of the Romans, than 
'Thucydides of the Greeks 3 though at the fame 
Time they had both purſu'd the Truth of the 
Hiſtory; and the Greet Hiſtorian is not to be 


blamed, if the Portraitures he copies, want 


that Beauty which the others have; for as 
much as he makes not the Characters, but re- 
preſents them only. It muſt be on d too, that 
the Athenian People were more intractable, 
and head · ſtrong than the Romans; becauſe their 
Power was not poiz'd with ſuch Politick Me- 
diums, as was that of Rome: And that which 


was Hayghtineſs in the Greeks, was true Virtue | 


in the Romans,” and a Nobleneſs of Soul. . Livy 
had rob great 1 over Thucydides, 
from the Nature of his Subject; which was not 


only more fprtunate, but more ſtately alſo 


and magnificent: For *cis the Empire of the 
World, tis all the Uniyerſe he graſps into his 
Hiſtory; whilſt Thucydides is Ford to a little 
Piece of a Continent, an inconſiderable 8 

of Ground : But this may be ſaid in his Com- 
mendation, That he has expreſsꝰd more Artifice 


an ſupporting the Meanneſs of his Subjeſt ; he 
has ſhewn a great deal of Dexterity, in im- 


and barren à Soil, into ſo rich 


. 
a 


proving To har 
and, in ſome Meaſnre, fertile a Capacity; 
herein conſiſts the Greatneſs of his Merit, that 


he has raid ſo diſadvantagious à Subject, to 
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high. a Value as it bears, It is true, Li 

8 open the growing Gander d 

E by degrees, ſtriking always at his 


Mz 1 which is kis ountry's Glory. Thucyd:- 


des had ſcarce ſuch Thoughts in his Head; he 


follows the beaten Road, without turning to the 
Ki 


- 


vy's Beginning bears more Proportion to 
of by Hiſtory; but eb l bo was 


the 


his Deſign, there is nothing haughty in the 


Propoſition of it. Thucydides's Entrance on 2 
particular Hiſtory is too univerſal. It would 
have ſerv'd for an Exordium toa General Hiſtory 


of all Greece, and have given us a compleat No- 


tion of it. 


12 


Aſter all, they are both of them mighty Ar- 


tits, admirably {kill'd in expreſſing the Paſſions 
n their proper Characters, and natural Colours. 


Livy has a ſofter and ſweeter Hand ; Tbucydidis 
has ſomething ſtrangely ſerious and grave in 
his Way of Painting, The Morals of them both 
are uncorrupt, pure, exact and honeſt; they 
have great Principles of Virtue, admirable 
Maxims of the Publick Good, a noble Taſte 


of Things, and are very experienc'd in Decen- 


ey and good Breeding. To this may be added, 
that they are Equals, and Rivals in the Love 
e 
neſty, of an inviolable Fidelity and Sincerity 
„„ e 
One might poſſibly, to pu e Compariſon 
as far as it will go, compare Thucydiders De- 
ſcription, in the Beginning of the Eighth Book, 
of the Event, the News: of the entire Rout of 
the Athenians by the Syracu/ian Army had, with 
the Effect the News of the Batte] at Cann 
Sued at Rome. The Picture Livy. makes of 
de Conſternation the Feqple of Rest were in, 


* 


4 
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after that Defeat, is not ſo circunſtantiated uy 
thar of Thucydides, but it is more Heatly eatly ex- 
preſs' d. There 1 peats not that Refol 
in Athenians, the People of "Rome, fu 
ported b I. the Senate, and 73 Grande, of - 
blick; and all well confider'd, the Latin 
Hiftorian”s' Genius ſeems to have the Aſcendaat 
over the Grecia s. 

Aster all, tis confeſs d, Tbucy Jiles is much 
eräcter in his Logick, chat be is more elevated 
in his Reaſonings, That he has a greater Prin- 
ciple, and nobfer Thoughts, in ſeveral Places, 
than Livy, ll he makes greater Iuipreſſi- 
ons 6n the Soul; but the other is always more 
agreeable 7271 movin ug; the one gives his Co- 


_ tours Strength, the otheg, Ehartns and Liveli- 


ne. What maſterly Strokes, what bold Ex- 
or are in the former, 'what Variety in 

latter? 77 chuſes rather to be ſolid 
than polite ; L. J has found the Method of 


ve ſolid and police. Pe and of joyn⸗ 


the Elegance and ineneſt of Words, 
with The Solidneſ of Things The one is great 
on no other Bottom than u Himſelf, the other 


1s fo, through the Nature of his Subject, and 


his Manner of races it. it. The one. has no- 

thing but Strength and Vigour ; the other has 

the Art of Tempering that Maſculine Vigour 

17 wy "md hartns, ſuch a Work as $ is 
-X- 

Finely. to 40 to a Conclullbg; 210 has 


been i rn happier in his Choice, in his 


Preiess, in the 1 and Succeſt of his 
Work which leads the Reader Step 5 025 

from Lontemptibie Beginnings, chrougk rack 
dinary, and ſſometitnes miraculous Events, to 
a glorious End; that repreſents the Roman Peo- 
ple, ri en from a baſe and ſcandalous 2 


ution in 


_ | 1 
- . . = l 
. 3 1 


the; ee ane 


has nothir 


w=wF 


"pwr 


572 7 eople 
. 8 al Went 


bo ebe . 


arrived t to: Thi 
gon and. P 0 155 15 Glory, through! its 
Obſtacles a 76000 Which make ; it ap- 


| po the Brighter. 29 diſp lays that rowing 


reatueſs, cond to Fr "Wt Pitch 
d Elevation, Fe vi all the ſeveral De grees 
* its Perfection. This is the Thing tech it 


is ſo, admirable :. For nothing is o Charming 


d Deli hifyl, ag 6 ſee the Re refe t 
. 


increaſi 2 a great Deſign, moths Really, a 
ample, g jo. its Perf fa: I 
which Point, Thucyaidey's , Hi ory-, is: nothin 
l The 4 ag FA . : 
the principa 18 oo at not ing þ ut the 
Waka 7 4 t * that 1 or the 
Empire — 1042 The: 7 5 0 0 fthar. Wat 
gh Cohnexion or Coherence; it is 
„ Mulgtude of Occnrrrners that 
gy to. he End of it ; and that 


m 
have 


End is, neit or app 4. one nor the other: 


Thus it leaves the Mind Ae ed, 
at leaſt, erh hel dl ſatisfy 'd with aStory, where- 
of it retains; no Idea, Fur ol Lare and d Of. 
tions. 

But i if. io, then, the, 5 Wig "of ape (and 
Authors is very 1 6d my % 7 9 the 
better of. (CY digs; ich not ab- 
ſolutely agree to, 1 4 Man at a5 them by 
themſelves, and in their e nal Merit: | 
too, that probably 7hucyg: aes had excell'd 1 
had he been oy happy in the Choice of 
Subject: For he is not at 1 all inferior to New 
in 125 natural Solidity of good Senſe; in chat 
Exactneſs, or rather Severity of Reaſon, that 
accompanies all he fays : I queſlion 55 whe⸗ 


ther Livy argues e in che Juſtneſs of Thu- 
"cya? des 


* 


Thucydides — Livy. 329 * 
qdides 3 tis true, he has always a Nobleneſs of | © 


on in his Narration; but” tis 2 

ed, whether he has all chat Simp plicity, which oj 
ſhould go into the Character o a per A 
ſtorian. 

Thus then, to decide the Controverſy and . 
preciſely to declare the Preference, it hp —— | 
rene to the ſtating the eſſen 

of an orian, and Been wit \ ape 
all that is requir'd-in him; whether it is enough 

meerly to recommiend/Tritbito our Underſtand- 
1g, and not endear it to our Afe#tions, by his , 
Waser of {p peaking and deſi ig {for Sim- Wy; 
plicity 1s "all Far? $ requir'd to a l feourſe, to 

diſcover the Truth, of ic; But to make the Rea- 
der in love with it, when preſented to him, 
there muſt be a great deal more; there muſt be 
Purity of Language, Nobleneſ5 of Expreſſion; 772 
lines of Thought, arid, mpch; Variety in his Nar- 
ration: It ought to be known, whether Truth is 
not charming and attractive enough, through its 
own native Brightneſs, 7 naked Simplicity, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Paint and Artifice ; 
and whether: ſhe. is; not Welte of; ber natural 
Ornaments, and ſuch as really 8 by 
that cuſtomary Waſh and Dreſs 0 
her,. For if ſo, then Thucydide 

moſt Plainneſs and Simply, is 55 
before Livy : And, on the contrary 
ought to become agreeable and 1 Ol by the 
charmg and Beauty, of. Diſcourſe, Livy muſt be 
awarded. the Precedence.. Here is ſomething to 
exerciſegiceand, curious Wits, to whoſe Sentence 
refer my own, being not confident and We * 
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> l 
ER R was there fuch a ch i + Mo | 

ter Philoſophy, as there is now a- da, ll | 
{ yg „ reels n f 
epd "They imagine, forfoorh, that i 
& cbunce HI in Ch 2 or the Knowledge of Wii 
Jome Figures in ( ifies a Man for 4 


Philoſopher, and e 555 — . pute it ne 
. Plato and Ariſtotle. ae gry mite U 
Len; true Philoſophy#s — — more Noble ; i q 


neither the Smoke of 3 nor tbe Wini. 
ings of a Pair of Compaſſes, that can form a Phils Nu 


Leben p The 28 8 o * in * Form i 
may 


may indeed reach a phyſical Certainty, but. cn 
never come up 10 a Demonſtration; andthe mot 
iccom pliſhed Geometrician, as Ammonius obſerves, W Er X 

* THF wot In Por? - 

tan never pretend to ach Wiſdom withqut being a: "EE 
Metapbyſician. True Philoſophy then not being to be Ar lf A. 
attained but by the Knowledge of other Arts and Sci. tibur opus. 
ences; there will be requiſite hereunto a ſolid Judg 7 0 ad 
nent; Depth of Thought, great Study, and much ries 2 " 
Labour, with ſuitable Degrees of Learning, and à 224; pft. 
thorough Inſight into all. the Parts of Antiquity, T Lat. I. 2. 
an, in this Matter, of Plato's Opinion, Icall a Firm- c. 25. Joſt. 
wſs of Mind, Conſtancy, "Fidelity, and good ſound 2 we 
Senſe, tive Philoſophy, which is indeed nothing elſe ,,, * 
than to be a Man of true Reaſon, and true Virtue; +520 ©6 
wr does this Secret conſiſ in thoſe ſubtle Refine. Pn cat — | 
ments. of Logick, thoſe new Delicacies of Morality, " 2 5 


tur in Iboſſ Fidiculous M bims in Phyſicks, which dre Pat. F. 
nw /o much ala made. This new northern Philo- piſt. ad 
lpby, ſo much now in Vogue, appears to me very Ariſt. 
falſe, in that, by releaſing the Mind, and freeing 
it from all Fatigue and Labour, it neglełii and con- 
temns thoſe nece/ary Preparations to found Reaſon- 


ng and deep Speeulat jon, confining and limiting it 
ef to dry unprofitable-Operations, which bave no 
| thing ſolid" and ſubſtantial in them, becauſe not ſup-" 
n red and maintained by Reaſon. Nothing can vr 
„ere fantaſtical Iban to pretend to reduce the gene- 
*. By 1a Extent of this Science within be Compaſs of @ © 
7) and Diſtillation” and by thiſe 


let Principles of Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, 


io fooliſhly to ſcarc h for that univerſal Spirit, which | 1 1 | 
# utterly chimerical.- *Tis theſe new, Philoſophers, 


55 lbrſe ſuperficial, balf-witted People, that appear ibu. 
ET eee 
4 t down,” in or der. to eftabliſÞ. 4 modern Syſtem pre- 
9 


Wicial Zo gon Morality, and deſtructivr of Religion: 
Ibis is «bat ought te engage al tboſ that are well - © 
Weed to the ancient Philoſophy, to ſhew themſelo}s 
r %. 
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2 4 70 in its Defence, which St. Thomas 72 highly 
E Pi- commendi, and which was of ſignal Advantage 15 
Mbem '. 8 in” the explaining the Myſteries of our Faith, 


t 
_ . and which. was never nd to be falſe, but in the 


Hai, il. falſe Uſe that has been made of it, 
won £ ; 

4 Philoſophis deſumptum, ſed ex ejus abuſu procedere poteſt per Rationi: De 
Seftum :' Nam herum, alteri Vero nullo pacto repugnare poteft. St. Thom 
W ad Lib. * q. * * 


is was the principal Reaſon that. prevailed os 

me to write of the Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle; 

not out of any Deſign to inſpire into the Men of our 

Age a vain Spirit of Curioſity, but to teach thi 

bg bat are truly faithful, the 775 which ought to þ 
made of Phil opby in order to fender it ſerviceal 

to our Religion; and to convince them that th 

Knowledge of the Ancients and good Learning 

ſhould 2 the common and ordinary Weapons for 

Cbriſtian to defeat Error and . with. F 

* Philoſo- this Reaſon * Tertullian beretofore exborted th 

Pari nos Chriſtians of bis Time to furniſh themſelves witl 

28 ant Philoſophy, for the better oppoſing the Hereticks thy 

Tertul. fetched their Arguments £08 ity and the Empert 

lib. de Re- Julian forbad the Study of Learning and Pbiloſ 

fur. . phy, becauſe be feared the Trutb. Upon the /a 

Account + St. Baſil compoſed a Homily to engage tt 

Gentes. » Chriſtians to ſtudy Heathen Boots, in order to pro 

1— in By their Li <p after the Example of Moſes a1 
Homil. Daniel; = % Sf. Cyril againſt Julian, a 

2 ITT. 1 in his Hiſtory, and many others 

: aur“ Ju- the Fathers have. done the ſame. This is what 

ipally deſigned in this Mort, which I am p 

| #} The Theo, r wy, be of ſome Uſe, confi dering the Circ 

Vf. I. * 11 ftancesrof Timet we live in. Others perhaps m 

chiar. 4 of iy 9 if, without ſuffering the 

hc. Xx. ſelves to he blinded by the Calmneſi and Projpen 

, our Religion at preſent enjoys. in the moſi flouriſah 

| Conan $2. will 1 . upon thai pou 
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md deftrutive Itch of Curioſity that has Jpread it- 


wer Germany, and upon that new Spirit of 


 Philo/ophy which ranges throughout thewhole North, 
ad direfly tens to dotunright Libertiniſm. I would 

wt be bereby thought to reprebend the commen- 
able Labours which many learned Men, both in 

England and France, have beſtomed in the _ 

of natural Philoſophy, nor to find the leaſt Fault 

with that Application and Induſtry they have uſed 
1 daily to enrich with new Experiments ſo neceſſary 
„ Science: But this I thgage to maintain, that true 
Philoſophy can never bope 10 flouriſh, unleſs ſup- 
ported by profound Learning, And a perfect Know- 
ledge of Antiquity. ' And in this Þ appeal to what 
ho been formerly ſaid by Plutarch, that upon the 
Knowledge ' of natut al” Philoſophy duly,” it i, Pre- 
ſumption to attempt to decide any thing ;" and that 
being. ſkilled in Logick alone, begets a Spirit" of 
Lontradiftion, it creates a\wtanglin litipibus Tem- 
yer, and diſpoſes a Man to china Diſputes. 
ho attain to Philoſophy, we muſt begin with Ro- 
pick, and none can underſtand Logitk wwell, but be 
lat 1s firſt an excellent Metaphyfician.” Theſe ſe- 
dal Parts of Philoſophy do jo mutually" aid and 
i each other, that it is impoſſible to Jeparkte 
tem, without endangering the whole. 

This is what may 2 learned from ibis Wort; at 
of from bence it may be plainly ſeen by what De- 
pes Plato and Ariſtotle became ſuch great Philo- 
phers, I have begun with the Hiſtory of their 
rerſons, without diſguiſing the leaſt Circumſtance 
their Lives, the better. to repreſent' them in 
un proper Conditions. I have explained their 

betbod in the ſecond Part, to ſhew bow we ought 
 fudy them; and in the third I have diſplayed 
wir Doctrine, not in all the Particulars of it, 
lieb neither our Language can expreſs, nor the 
te Palates of this rt reliſh ; but only 
2 5 in 


323 


able by too dry 4 Diſcuſſion, as @ Treatiſe 1 thi 
Nature might | poſſi mh 


difſonant to Religion. 


 felf obliged to draw the Compariſon between tv 
o quit ay ee De/ign of comparing the Gree| 


te let the World ſee that the Romans ſurpaſ 
tze Greeks as far in Matters of Learning, as it 
did in the Power and Succeſs of their Arms, 4 
eps only in Philoſophy, and in that Point Ro 
muſt give the N to Athens. 


. 
- 
— 
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in "Its Principles, in which I have endeavoured i; 


of the Fathers upon the Doctrine of theſe two Ph 
| what Uſe ou ought to be made of them from that of th 
— Chriſtian Reflexions , that it may be projiab 


io thoſe that Hall read it. And, that none ma 
| 2 me for the Purity of my "Intentions, 14 


The Preface. 


contract myſelf, that I might not become diſagree. 


be, were it too exact. 
proceed to explain in The fourth Part the Opinio 


loſophers, to teach the World what Fudement, an 


primitive Chriſtians. I conclude this Work with 


re that I condemn no Opinions, but ſuch as a 


As the Romans had no Philoſopher of Merit, 
mong/t them comparable to Ariſtotle, I found 


Greeks, in order to make 7 Oppeſition; and 


with the Romans, . which I had at firſt propuſe 


COMPARISON 


BETWEEN. 


Plato and Arif. 


e 2v8n' 23939: | 19911. 
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THE Deſign of Suwidhs Compariſon 
between Plato and Ariftotle\, is ele 
© admits of ſo much DPiffcuſty, that 

> ſome may poſſibly think ita raſh and 
bold Eel For in the Proſecution 
thereof, 1 ſhall be obliged not only to paſs a 
judgment upon two of the wiſeſt Men amongſt 
the Ancients, but hkewiſe co determine whe- 
ther the-ſeveral Opinions of thoſe Authors who 
ave ſpoke of them, are well or ill grounded; 
nd whether the different Palates of every 
Age have truly reliſhed their Doctrines, or 
tot ? So that to what Side ſoever 1 incline, 
| ſhall unavoidably expoſe myſelf in form- 
bg a judgment contrary to that of ſo many 
eat Men z which will undoubtedly require 
nore Labour and Trouble than I at firſt 


; & HS pro- 


A Compariſon of 
propoſed. But when I do but conſider what 
a "Crowd af Commentators have for theſe two 
thouſand Years filled our Libraries with an 
infinite Number of Volumes, I cannot be per. 
ſuaded that I am able to add any thing to 
what they (ne area writ; and therefore ſhall 

ntent myſelf” barely to give an impartia) 
5 8 we Of the Merit 97 Plato mh Ari. 
ſtotle, and whatever relates to their Perſons, 
2. Of their Method. 3. Of their Doctrine. 


And Wald variqus Opinions * 
ed have\enfen ith of {ie Works ; and the 
different Eſteem their Sects have met with it 
every Age. ray " — — F 2 
It may be ſaid indeed; that thus to treat of 
ancient Philoſophy and Philoſophers, is not 
according to the Humour of the Times, it 
| which Novelty ſo much prevails, and nei 

Theories are only in Vogue; nor according te 
the Taſte of the, Wits.of the preſent Age, wh 
are all for Schemes of Philoſophy of their ow 
drawing, for Hypotheſes aſter their own Faſh 
on: For never certainly were there before ſc! 
ſo many, Maxims of Morality, ſo many Method 
of Logick, and Syſtems of Phyſicks. But not 
vithſtanding all this, there are. ſtil] left ſon 
3 of ſuch, free and generous Spirits, 3 
not to be byaſſed by theſe common Prejudice 
who have no Diſguſt of Antiquity, but ac 
knowledge the Truth, under whatſoever ( 
 Jaurs it appears “ 

I. is no ſmall Difficulry;, in a DeGgn of , 
Importance, to know how exactly to diſtit 
Fla the Intereſts of our Religion, from ti 


- 


xims of the Sects that bear the Names FF 
theſe. two great Men; and to examine 1ni 
the Good or ill Uſe the primitive Chriſti 
made of the prophane Reaſonings of Philo/epb 
* 


* Plato aud Ariſtotle. 


nd at the ſame Time to preſerve entire and in- 
violable, that Veneration which is due to thoſe 


ind to ſupport the Articles of our Faith. For 
to ſucceed in an Attempt of this Nature, it 


perfect and profound Knowledge of their Do- 
frines. And this will oblige me to enter upon 
this Diſcuſſion with the greateſt Circumſpection, 


than think neceſſary for the Clearing of my 


Matter ſo dry and batren as Pbilgpby, may be 
mother Difficulty, conſidering the delicate 
Taſte the Men of this Age have, even to 
Exceſs. It is in vain for an Aut lor to pre- 


tmleſs he affect the Reader with ſome; addi- 
ona Pleaſure. But I am ſenſible, that I 
ee either can, nor indeed ought to ſtudy the 
beauties] of Language upon a Subject ſo gra 

ich will of itſelf afford another Sort of 


cannot but be very delightful, to ſee bow 


lon certainly ever carried it ſo high as Plato and 
Ariſtotle, and yet was their Sight, ſo dim upon 
ſeyeral Proſpects, that the Exrors into which 
ey are fallen, for Want of the Light of Faith, 
e alone ſuſſicient to abate the Pride of Man. 


- Wiathered from this Diſcourſe. I hope alſo, that 
„lat I ſhall ſay of the Doctrine of theſe. two 
puloſophers, will not prove altogether uſeleſs 


ll be requiſite, that we have firſt a compleat, 


md tö advance no farther in ſo nice a Point, 


© 48 TA BF: 
o write with any Agreeableſs,, on a 


"YE 


Fathers of the Church, who borrowed their Ar- 
zuments from Paganiſm, to uphold Chriſtianity,” | 


tend to make his Works acceptable, by the - 
Importance of the 2 8 he treats about, 


Meaſure, — not leſs entertaining. For 


ge a Progreſs human Reaſon; can make, 
when only guided by her own Light. No Per- 


nd this at leaſt may be one Advantage to be 


A Compariſon of 


and unprofitable, to thoſe who are too much 
prepoſſeſſed with the Fancy of new Opinions, 
But before I ſpeak any thing of the perſona] 
Merit of Plato and Ariſtotle, it will be proper 
to ſearch a little into the Riſe and Progreſs of 
Philoſophy , and conſider the State and Condi. 
tion it was in, when theſe two great Men firſt 
appeared in the World. 


„ 9 * * 1 12x. & Ar FIR „ 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Birth of PHILOSOPHY, 
aud of its State and Condition be- 
fore Plato and Ariſtotle.. 


HE Philoſophy which I intend to ſpeak 

1 of, is not that which now a-days makes 
ſo much Noiſe in the World with its Diſputes, 
which are mingled with unneceſſary Heat and 
Paſſion. The Wiſdom which Ariſtotle and Plato 
admired, avoided all Conteſts, and fixed itſelf 
ſolely upon the Truth. The univerſal Principles, 
upon which it formed its Precepts, was good 
Senſe, which ſerved as a Guide to govern and 
direct the outward, and inſtruct : the inward 
Man: It alone traced Things up to their 
proper Fountains ; it taught Reaſon to be ſub- 
Jet to certain Rules, by which it might con- 
firm and ſtrengthen itſelf againſt all Doubt, 
Error and Opinion, and continue conſtant and 
unſhaken in its Notion of Things, and calm 
that natural Inquietude that ſo inceſſantly tor. 
ments the Mind. And in fine, it bent itſelf 


whotly to render Men happy, by diſcovering 
| t9 
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to him the Principles of Things, and ſhewing Flix gui 

him how they did originally Exiſt. So that Potuit fe- 

of all Sciences this is moſt Noble, the moſt — Wr 

Profitable, and the moſt Ad vantagious to Man- Virg. 

kind. , 3 1. Georg. 
Though the Original of this Philoſophy be 

obſcure, and we have no certain Account of 

its Birth and Nativity, yet all are agreed that 

the Greeks were the firſt Philoſophers in the 

World. Not but that other Nations which 

were before them, had a Knowledge of ſome 

Parts of Philoſophy, which, according to the 

Nature and Situation of their Country, Neceſ- 

ty, the firſt Miſtreſs of all Sciences, had in- 

truſted them in, as their ſeveral Occafions 

required, Thus the“ Zgyptians beg 

ſerve the Ebbs and Flows of the Nile, and to lis " 2 

prognoſticate every Year the Fruitfulneſs or g on. 

Barrenneſs of their Land. And, to make a /us mentis 


more equal Dividend of their Harveſts, be- <#»*erant 


teen thoſe Perſons who had cultivated the 4 
quiſſima 


Ground, they invented the firſt Principles of ria 
Geometry. And as that Nation was very humane 
much given up to Superſtition, their Prieſts m-22mente 
took the Advantage of their Weakneſs, an — _T 
compoſed: a Religion of a Sort of T heology, 5,2.” 
confounded with Variety of Myſteries, of which Cor. Tac. 
their Figures and Hieroglyphicks give us but a 
groſs Idea. 

The Mrians, who liv'd in a large open 
champaign Countrey, having nothing to hinder 
them from contemplating the Stars, were the 
irſt that abſerv'd their Motions, And the 
*Chaldeans, who were, among theſe People a CI 
dort of Philoſophers, turn'd this Speculation giti 


ato an Art of foretelling Things to come. In rerum, 
| ſolertiagus 


inge niorum antecellunt. | Cic. de Divinat. lib. 1. 
i fine, 


I 
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Pheenices, fine, the Phenicians, who were near the Sea, 
gui mari drew another conſiderable Advantage from 
9. this Knowledge of the Stars; by obſerving 
lie Gre thoſe more particularly, whoſe Courſes might 
ci, nemo be of Uſe to them in Navigation: In which 
rant que they ſucceeded ſo well, that they were the firſt 
Hob. that found out, that there was a fix'd Point to- 


— G wards the Pole, by which Pilots might ſecurely 


Tac. ſteer. , 
Lu fidunt All theſe People were acquainted with theſe 
| _ * Things only from Experience and Obſervation, 
Phexices having not yt reduc'd the Knowledge they 
in alto. A- had acquir'd into any Precepts. Tis pretended, 
rat. apud Mercurins Trijmegiſtus, and Orpbeus the Philoſo- 
Tall. pher, of which the firſt was an Egyptian, the ſe- 
Lab l ! cond a Thracian, were the firſt that began to 
© 1, eſtabliſh any Rule in the Sciences; but Orpheus, 
Orig. auntr. ee Origen, is very falſe; and the pre. 
Cell. tended Work of Tiſnegiſtus is look*d upon by 
the wiſe Men of later Ages, as ſuppoſititious, 
That likewiſe which is ſaid of Zoroaſtres, King 
| of the Bactrians, and Vulcan the Son of King 
Laert l 1. Nilus, whom Sotion mentions in Laertius, that 
they were more ancient than Orpbeus and Triſ- 
megiſtus, appears to me ſo fabulous, that I can 
ſay nothing to it. As for the Jews, who were 
®* $:lomon Without 'Diſpute the firſt wiſe Men, being the 
diſputavit firſt People in the World; they, 'tis plain, con- 
Haber liz- find themſelves wholly to the Study of their 
A. Religion, without the leaſt Application to Phi- 
Liban, loſophy. It is true indeed, the Holy Scripture 
ße, informs us, That * Solomon was a great Natura- 
oh 5 liſt; and that he had the moſt perfect Knowledge 
at —— of Plants and Animals, but it tells us not of any 
D oo/y. Thing that he left behind him in Writing con- 
| eribus & cerning this Knowledge. | 
| 85 The Original therefore of Philoſophy ought 
12 = not to be taken higher than the Time ot 
ES. . Thale, 
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Wales and Pythagoras, who began to make a 

publick and open Profeſſion of it. Thales was 

a Phenician, but dwelling at Miletum, the Ca- 

pital City of Jonia, was call'd the Mileſian: 

Tis believ'd, that he deriv'd from the Ægypti- 

ans his Elements of Geometry and Aſtronomy. 

St. Auſtin aſſures us, That he took the Principles 

of his Philoſophy from the Works of Homer. 

He was the firſt that obſerv'd the Solſtices and _——_ 

Equinoxes, and that diſcover'd to the Bbenicians an . 

the Revolution of the little Bear about the 1, /#:- 

Pole, He taught, that Water was the firſt 7ii/qze feri 

Principle of all Things, and that Humidity was — 

the univerſal Cauſe of Generation; he was call'd Nat. Deer. 

the firſt wiſe Man among the Greeks. Thoſe Thates ex 

others, to whom the People ſoon after gave that 744 dixit 

Title, left behind them ſome Reflections up- conflars 

' on, Morality, of which Laertius has made a Cie in 

ſmall Collection, but without the leaſt Order Bucul. 

or Connexion. Pherecydes, who was a Syrian, 

was the firſt that writ concerning the univer- 

verſal Principle of Nature: Pythagoras was his 

Scholar, and Thales was made, Heir to his 

lc“ which Pherecydes ſent him juſt before 

e died. - 
Anaximander, who ſtudied under Thal:s, en- Laer 2. f 

rich'd . himſelf with new Obſervations, ſuch as — | 

his Maſter had already made; he diſtinguiſh'd He. an. 

the Four Elements, he plac'd the Earth in the | 

Centre of the Univerſe, and by this Situation W 

was the Firſt that made up a Syſtem of the = 

World, His Knowledge likewiſe extended ſo nn 

far as to, make a Computation of the Bigneſs of 

the Sun and Moon, and to meaſure the true 

Diſtance: between the Earth and thoſe two 

great Luminaries. So that by this diſtin 

Knowledge of the Nature of Things which he 

firſt taught, he merited among the_Greeks the 


Title 


A Compariſon of 
Title of the Founder of Philoſophy. Pythags- 
ras, arriv*d to the ſame Glory in Italy; and we 
cafinot but own, that in this firſt Age which 
paſs'd between Pythagoras and Plato, and which 
was truly the Age of the Birth of Philoſophy ; 
this Science made a greater -Progreſs in 1taly 
than in Greece, becauſe the Pythagoreans ſearch'd 


farther into the Reaſons of Natural Things, 


their Method, or rather their Temper and Con- 


ſtitution being more proper for ſuch deep En- 


Ex Laer. 
lib. 8. 
Cic. 5. 
Tuſc. 


Gellius 
I. 1. c. 9. 


3 Porphyr. 


in vit. Py- 
thag. 


quiries. k 
Pythagoras was of Samos, he began his Study 


under a certain Grammarian call'd Her modamas. 
This Maſter inſpir'd him with a very ſtrong 
Defire to advance and improve the Sciences ; 
but by Reaſon that the Tyrant Polycrates, who 
then reign'd at Samos, had rais'd a Perſecution 
againſt the Men of Learning, Pythagoras was 
forc'd to fly his Country; and having ſtay'd ſome 
Time in Lesbos, where he ſtudied under Phere- 
cydes, he came at laſt and ſettled in 7taly, in the 
City of Crotona near Tarentum, which Retreat 
was-ſo agreeable to him, that after his Return 
out of AÆgypt, he ſpent the Reſidue of his Life 


there. He was a Man of great Parts, of a very 


venerable Air; his Gravity gain'd him Reſped, 


and by that natural Auſterity which was in him, 


in the Reign of Targuinius the Firſt, 


he eaſily perſuaded his Scholars to Frugality, 


which he recommended tothemaboveall Things. 
He had got ſuch Authority and Command 
over them, that his Advice was look'd uponas a 
Rule which they ought to ſubſcribe to; and when 
he had decided any Thing, it admitted of no 
more Diſpute. So that his Reputation and Cha- 
racter was ſoon ſpread abroad, and paſs'd from 
Crotona to Tarentum, and from Tarentum into 
Lucania and Etruria, and from thence to Kom? 
7 He 


neceſſary Ingredients in all he thought, and 
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intricate, he was at a great Trouble to conceive 


Animals, than to perſuade himſelf that it cou'd 
have any Exiſtence in a State diſtin& and in- 
dependent of all Matter. This Reaſon, in 
Conjunction with ſome others, put him upon 
eſtabliſhing that Opinion of the Metempſychoſis, 
or Tranſmigration of Souls, and upon introdu- 
cing that Cuſtom of not eating Fleſh, and of 
not uſing it in their Sacrifices. He contracted 
a great Correſpondence with the Fews in thoſe 


Voyages he made into Ægyyt. Foſephus aſſures Joſeph. 

us, that he had a Few for his Maſter. Theodo- —_— 
ret ſays, that he was circumcis'd ; and Cle-j";. 2 
mens Alexandrinus, tells us, but without any Clem. Al. 
Grounds, That in the Opinion of ſome wile ex. Strom. 


Men in his Time, he paſs'd for the Prophet Eze- Lib. 31. 


Orn. a 


kiel. Without Diſpute he had ſome Communi- 


cation and Intercourſe with the Book of Geneſis, 8 
and had read over thoſe other Books of Moſes ; Ezcch. 


and *twas undoubtedly from reading this ſacred 
Hiſtorian, that he took the Idea of thoſe ſym- 


| bolical and figurative Expreſſions which he made 


uſe of to ſer off his Philoſophy. For he was 


perſuaded, according to the Opinion of the 


Agyptians, that to expoſe the Truth naked to 
the View of the People, was to profane it. Num- 
bers were the common and ordinary Symbols, 
by which he expreſs'd his Opinions, and that 


myſterious Signification, which he put upon 


them, made his Doctrine appear more profound 
than it really was. He made Numbers the 


all 


He had learn'd from Pherecydes and the Pherecydes 
Egyptians, that the Soul was Immortal; but Hr pri- 


as this firſt Knowledge was but confus'd and % dirt, 
animos Ho- 


how the Soul could exiſt after its Separation nils. 


from the Body. So that he choſe rather to be- 2. Cic. 1. 
lieve that it paſs'd into the Bodies of other Tuſec. 
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all he ſaid, fo that he eſtabliſh'd this as the 


fundamental]! Maxim of his Philoſophy, viz, 


That Unity was the Principle of the Generation 
of all Things, and Plurality of the Corruption, 


He held likewiſe, That Man was not fornd 
but by the Agreement of certain Numbers; 


That his Virtue and Health was nothing but 
pure Harmony, and that his Diſeaſes might be 
cur'd by the Conformity of certain Sounds with 
the Degrees of each Diſtemper. In ſhort, his 
Mind was ſo full with this Conceit of Numbers 
and Harmony, that he invented Notes, and a 


certain Meaſure in Muſick from the repeated 


Strokes ofa Hammer upon an Anvil ; and there 
is nothing more remarkable in all the ancient 
Philoſophy, than Pytbagoras his Harmony of 
the Spheres. 

His Scholars were not permitted to talk of 
theſe Myſteries, till after five Years continual 
Silence. He was the firſt that Taught the 


Principles of Phyſicks, which is the true Natu- 


ral Philoſophy. He diſcover'd the Qualities of 


each Element, the Figure of their Bodies, the 


Rotundity of the Earth, and the Antipodes; he 
diſtinguiſh'd the Seaſons, and obſerv'd the 


Difference between the Diurnal and Annual 
Courſe of the Sun, and how the Moon bor- 


row'd her Light from the Sun, that Fountain of 


Heat. But this wiſe Man had fo involv'd him- 


ſelf in the Meditation of theſe new Sciences, 
that he left nothing behind him in Writing, yet 
this was no Hindrance to his School, which 
was the moſt flouriſhing: that ever was in the 
World, both before and after his Death. The 
moſt celebrated of his Scholars were Ocellus of 
Lucania, Timæus of Locris, Arcytas of Tarentum, 
Philolaus of Crotona, Parmenides and Zenon of 


Eleates, and Meliſſns of Samos, Theſe . 
1 | | en 
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Men took the Pains to digeſt their Maſter's Pre- 
cepts into a Method, and commit them to Wri- 
ting, of which they compos'd a Body of Philo- 
ſophy, of which we have nothing now left but 
few ſcatter'd Fragments. 

It is true, that Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Ae- 
upbanes, Heraclitus, Archelaus and Democritus, 
who ſucceeded Anaximander in Greece, applied 
themſelves very induſtriouſly to the Study of 
Nature. Anaxagoras taught, That the firſt 
Principle of all Things was Matter uncreated. 
Haximenes believ'd that *twas Air, becauſe the 
firſt Principle ought to be pure and uncom- 
pounded. Heraclitus affirm'd that 'twas Fire, 
and Democritus was of Opinion, that 'twas 
Atomes. Thus the Philoſophers of theſe two 
Sets, which were the F 115 in the World, 


equally gave themſelves up to the Study of . 


whatever was moſt ſecret, and moſt obſcure in 
Nature. In which, as I have before obſerv'd, 
the Sect of Pythagoras made a greater Progreſs 
than that of Thales and Anaximander, for Ocel- 
lus, Archytas and Zenon form'd the Principles of 
Logick. Zenon compos'd Three Books, in 
which he diſtinguiſh'd the Operations of the 
Mind and Intellects; Archytas diſpos'd the Or- 
der of the Categories, and Ocellus invented the 
Method of Definitions. Timeus, Parmenides, 
Philolaus and Meliſſus applied themſelves to na- 
tural Philoſophy, of which they invented the 
Principles, | 8 | 
But after all, Thales, Pythagoras, and their 
Scholars, apply'd themſelyes only to the Know- 
ledge of Things Natural. Their Study was li- 
mited and confin'd ; for it extended no farther 
than to obſerve the Courſe of the Stars, the 
Qualities of the Elements, and the Rules of 
Logick, Geometry, Muſick, and Phyſick ; 
| an 
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Xenoph. 


Cic. Milian. 
Laer. Gell. 


& aliis. 


A gb en. but he cou'd ſet it off with ſo fair a Gloſs as to 


ni: que eft make it appear Good; which oblig'd the Gover 
devitd & | 


moribus 


Philoſo- 


pbhia mana- 
vit.3Tulc. their Shares in making the Comedies of Terene 
#doxet ror ſq *tis believ'd that Socrates had his in the Tra 


ToidvEvugi- 


ion. 
Laer. I. 2. 
de Socrat. 


to be ſtyl'd by the Oracle at Delpbos, the wiſelt 


Roph. Plat. Parents not inconſiderable; he had a Geniy 


Compliment to his Maſter Arcbelaus, he went 
with him to Samos to bear him Company 
and to Delphos to conſult the Oracle 0 


A Compariſon of 
and though they had cortipos'd a Sort of Rel. 
gion in the Honour of their Gods, yet they 
had not given any Precepts for the Regulation 
of Manners, the Glory of which was reſery'q 
for Socrates. This Part of Philoſophy, the moſt 
important of all, was not known before tha 
excellent Philoſopher appear'd in the World; 
nor will it be improper in this Place to obſery; 
by what Steps he arriv'd to it, and by wha 
Degrees he aroſe to that Height of Honour, 2 


of Men. | 
Socrates was born in a Village of Attica, of 


roper to all Sciences, and ſucceeded wonder 
ully in all; but more particularly adapted ti 
Eloquence , for there was no Cauſe fo bad, 


— p—_— 


nours of the Republick to forbid him teaching 
Rhetorick. He no leſs excell'd in Poetry; 
for as tis thought that Lelius and Scipio hat 


= wr > ww ws 


gedies of Euripides. The Manner of the Phi 
loſophers in his Time was to travel up and 
down, to learn in ſeveral what they cou'd not 
acquire in one Country alone. But Socrate 
lov'd Repoſe and Meditation, and thought 
that there was a great deal of Time ſpent! 
travelling Abroad, which might be employ'c 
to better Advantage at Home; however, it 


ns > 
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He never propoſed his Opinions, but as ſo 
ay Doubts and Scruples; yet he cleared 
em by Compariſons ſo familiar, that he made 
oe Truth ſo plain and evident, that it became 
Ws it were the very Object of our Senſes, and 
jet left to every one the Pleaſure of Convicti- 
Mo, himſelf at the ſame time not ſeeming to 
tink upon it. For this Reaſon he could not 
ear with the Doctrine of Heraclitus. He ſaid 
at that Philoſopher decided too much, and 
l int his Manner of teaching was dry, obſcure, 

ud unpleaſant. Socrates his Method was the 
ofMrery Reverſe; he never diſputed ,- never de- 
un ed, never aſſented to any thing openly ; 
Mad, under this Uncertainty, he always ſhewed 
cos fubmiſſive · tractable Temper, covering the 
d oce and Vigour of his own Abilities under 
tone Diſguiſe of an apparent Simplicity and an 
e uaffected Plainneſs, and concealing with Plea- 
age and Delight his own Parts and Ingenuity, 
* be might diſcover to the World thoſe of o- 
iter Men. When he ſaw any one perverſe and 
e ebltinate in his Temper , he — ſided with 
rim, and made Uſe of his Reaſons, that he 
blight diſpoſe him the more readily to hearken 
nde his own, and ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded. 
noThough he was the wiſeſt Man of his Age, yet 
1/1 dreaded nothing more than to paſs for a 
g0Wpiſe Man. Plutarch ſays, that he made Pro- .; 
ton of knowing nothing, and affected ſome- eg. 
nes a pretended Ignorance; ſo that ſeeming Sort. 
all Appearance willing to be taught himſelf, 
cn inſenſibly engaged all thoſe that heard him 
0 lybmit- to his tnſtruRtions, But to come near- 
t his Character; he commonly begun his 
atertainments. with flattering: and cyoling 
1 courſes, with the intricate” Windings an 
Winnings of affected E aig without any 
| Dritt 
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Drift or Deſign, always aſking Advice of other, 
on _— before he gave his own; and when he had 
7 eee. Once obliged thoſe with whom he diſcourſed to 
gandeg;eli- declare their Sentiments, he drew Conſequences 
cere ſolcbatfrom them to his own Advantage; and led 
ps them on by Degrees from one Abſurdity to an- 
zones qui- < s . 
buſewm other till they perceived their Error, and then 
diferebat, he ſhowed them the Path they ſhould tread in, 
Cic. de and what Methods they ſhould take for the Di. 
* covery of the Truth. | | 
Rhetorum His Converſation was always very agrees. 
„n ble; for he had a wonderful Art in diſguiſing 
©” things, and diverting People with their own 
Cic. Orat, Faults z upon which Account an Irony, which 
was ſo familiar and natural to him, did him 
admirable Service, eſpecially againſt the So- 
phiſts, whom he loved to banter and ridicuk; 
for they were a Sort of People, as he himſel 
uſed to ſay, of a very vitiated Palate in all 
things. The Ignorance he affected, when in 
Company with them, was a Mark of his Con- 
tempt of them; for when he converſed with 
Men of Senſe and Reaſon; he changed his Man- 
ner of Behaviour, and transformed himſelf as 
it were into their Humour, that he might dive 
Invifti cu-into their Thoughts. His greateſt Excellency 
piaitatibusconfiſted in this complaiſant Deportment, ſo 
gie ir. that he always perſuaded, becauſe he alway 
nocentiæ, pleaſe d. | 
Contemptor 
gratiarum & divitiarum. Tit. lib. de Porc. cat. I. 39. Hiſt. 
To this Delicacy and Exquiſiteneſs of Dilps 
ſition , which was peculiar to him, he hac 
joyned the ſublimeſt Virtues ; an extraordins 
ty Courage, a firm unſhaken Reſolution % 
Mind to ſupport and maintain his Advice, wht 
he thought it uſeful to the Publick; an . 
ö j 
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jeſty not to be corrupted, an Integrity ſo diſ- 
mereſted, as not to be biaſs'd by Preſents from 
de greateſt Perſofis of Quality; to which in- 
nitable Perfections he added thoſe of Fruga- 
ity, Moderation, Patience, Evenneſs of Tem- 
per, and above all, a Contempt of Death be- Socrate, 
ond Example. For he treated thoſe that con- in judicio 
tinned him, as if he had been himfelf their e 
dge, and had the ſole Determination of their ng 
Lives and Fortunes. The Curioſity of natu- plex & e- 
nl Things which had ſo much entertained o- 5 /ed na- 
her Philofophers , did not in the leaſt affect %% 
| . d. . . mim, 
lim; his principal Employment and particu- ern. 
r Profeſſion was to inſtruct Men how to live % Fudi- 
dell; which he did to the laſt Moment of his n. Cic. 
Life, as well by his Example as his Doctrine. 3:4 Ont. 
"tis true indeed he had ſome ſcandalous Af- ng 
ferfions caſt upon him at Athens, and was pub- ne careret 
Ickly ridicul'd and ſported with upon the The- gravitare. 
re by the Wit of Ariftophanes; but the Cor- 3 
uption of the Times and Humours of the Peo- © © + 
ple, which could not behold Merit fo tranſcen- 
ent, without Obloquy and Detraction, had ſo 
uhorized this Licentiouſneſs of the Stage, 
that there was no Virtue ſecure, at leaſt that 
lf Sccrates,though pure and unblemiſhed,could 
tot eſcape the Cenſures. It was under ſuch a 
aſter as this that Plato ſtudied Philoſophy, 
nd perfected himſelf in thoſe elevated Pre- 
pts of Morality, which Socrates had enriched 
um with; and this was the State and Condi- 
on of Philoſophy , when Plato firſt applied 
unlelf to it, and when Ariſtotle was born. 


n. CHAP, 


ut non ſup- © 


N 


Platonem 
auguſtiore 
conceptu 
preſatum 


- dicunt,cum believe that he was his Son, becauſe he 1. 


guædam 
Apollinis 


Hguratio 
matri ſe 


miſcuiſſet. 


Apol. I: 1. the Greeks, who love to be meddling in eve 


e 
Plat, 


- from thence concluded that he would be t 


culous Circumſtance, 


A Compariſon of 


C HAP. III. 
The Perſon of Plato. 


EVER was any Man born in a mort 
lucky Time for Learning than Plate 
He received his Birth at that famous City o 
Athens, the moſt flouriſhing that ever was fo 
Men of Letters, at a Period when all the Sci 
ences ſhone forth with greater Luſtre than eyer 
they had done before. He was a Perſon of 
vaſt Soul, and of very great Quality, being 
deſcended by his Father's Side from royal An 
ceſtors, and by his Mother's from Solon; whicl 
laſt was a Pedigree much more honourabl, 
than a long Genealogy of Kings. *Tis repor 
ted that his Mother conceived him by th 
Strength of Imagination, after ſhe had. onc 
ſeen the Statue of Apollo; which made ſom 


ſomewhat like that Statue. Laertius, Apuliu 
and St. Ferom againſt Joviniau, mention thi 
Opinion, which Origen looks upon as a mee 
Fable, in his firſt Book againſt Celſus. Bu 


thing, are not content with this; but tell ut 
if we will give them any Credit, that a Syart 
of Bees came one Day, and ſettled on Plato 
Cradle, and diſtilled their Honey on his Lips 
which they looked upon as a lucky Omen, al 


moſt eloquent Man of his Age; as if it ve 
2 common Thing amongſt them, for the Bin 
of great Perſons to be ſignalized by ſome mir 


Hoy 
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However true or falſe the Particulars of Pla- 
Nativity might be, this is certain, that he 
js educated with great Care in all thoſe Ex- 
riſes which are generally taught Perſons of that 
Qulity ; he learned Grammar, Mathematicks, 
Muſick and Painti In his firſt Years he had 
(mighty Genius and Love for Poetry, and com- 
ved ſeveral Odes and Tragedies, which were 
duch valued and eſteemed. In compoſing 
toſe Odes and Diibyrambicts which he made 
Honour of Bacchus, he then firſt contracted 
de Habit of uſing that ſort of Cadence, which 
e ſo frequently meet with in his Works. #- 
lun fays, that he made heroick Verſes too; 
bt finding them not equal in Force to thoſe 
Homer, he burnt them. In ſhort, he fol- 
med cheſe ſort of Studies till about the twen- 
beth Year of his Age; at which Time he be- 
n to hear Socrates with gteat Induſtry and Ap- 
cation, This Maſter, then ſo celebrated, had 
particular Talent at forming great Men, 
Lon, Ariſtippus, Cebes, Enopbon, Simias, and 
laid of Megara, were all his Scholars at that 
ry Time. But having obſerved in Plato quick- 
natural Parts, and a fprighther Genius than 
others, he was mightily taken with him. 
ile adviſed him to read Homer often; arid *twas 
reading this Author that Plato brought him- 
tif to conceive, and ſpeak things in a lofty, 
Went, and agreeable Manner; for *twas then 
eeived Maxim, amongſt Men of Learning, 
Wt there was no Knowledge to be got without 
ing Homer, and no reading him without 
Mmring him. , = 
harrates being accuſed by the ill Practices of 
Mts and Melitus his Enemies, and made Pri- 
mer, Plato raiſed a conſiderable Sum of Mo- 
to procure his — with his Judges - x 
3 
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his Accuſers; but the Cabal was too power 
ful, and their Fempers poiſoned with too muc 
Malice and Rancour to accommodate the B 
fineſs. Wherefore finding there was no. othe 
Remedy, he took the Boldneſs to harangue j 
himſelf before the People, in Juſtification o 
his Maſter's Innocency and Conduct. The Be 
ginning of his Oration had ſo. much move 
his Auditory, that the Magiſtrates fearing : 
Tumult, filenced him, being willing to ſatih 
the cruel Defire of thoſe that endeavoured t 
deſtroy Socrates: which they did without muc 
Difficulty, under fo. corrupted. a Governme 

as that was of thirty Tyrants, who had mad 
themſelves Maſters of the Common-wealth, bu 
were ſoon after turned out by Thraſibulus. 

The Philoſophers that were then at 4th: 
were ſo alarmed at the Death of Socrates, th; 
moſt of them fled from the City to avoid th 
Injuſtice and Cruelty of the Government. H 
zo retired to Megara, a City of Acbaia, t 
carry on his Study of Philoſophy under Euclid 
who lived in that City, and was one of Socra 
tes his firſt Scholars. From Megara he wentt 
Cyrene to be taught by a great Mathematici 
named Theodorus, with whom he compleate( 
himſelf in the Knowledge of that Science. 

But as nothing could ſatisfy his Thirſt aft 
Knowledge, he made a Voyage into Tay 
have a Conference with Eurytus, Philolaus, a 
Arcbytas the ſecond of that Name; all wh 
were at 'that Time the moſt celebrated of th 
Followers of Pytbagonas, | whoſe Doctrine n 
now become famous in Greece; and havil 
dived into. the moſt. profound and myſteriou 
Secrets of the Pythagorean Philoſophy, he pe 
ſed from the nce into Egypt to learn the Thec 


logy of their Prieſts, Euripides, who * 
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Jong with him in this Voyage, falling ſick in 

Egypt, obliged Plato to ſtay a great while in 

theſe Parts, which gave him Leiſure and Op- 
portunity to ſtudy the Religion, and Myſteries 

of the Egyptians, He had likewiſe ſome Com- 
munication wirh the Books of Moſes, by Means 

of the Fews, who were very numerous in E- 1 
got after the Captivity. Clemens Alexandrinus plit . 
aſſures us, that he ſtudied under one Sechnu- Euſcb. l. 1. 
phis, a learned Man of Heliopolis, who was a ſtrom. 
Jew. And * St. Auſtin once believed that Pla- Nennalii 
to had ſome Conference with the Prophet Jere- en, 
ny in his Voyage to Egypt; but having made ande per- 
an exact Computation of the Time, he found et in 


that that Prophet was dead above threeſcore £2y// 
TFeremiam 


Years before Plato came in Egypt. 241 % 
Aug. 1. 8. de Civit. Dei. Aug. 1. 2. de Dot. + Idem lib. 8. de 
Civit. Det. 0 * 


This Philoſopher having underſtoodthe moſt 
ſecret Myſteries of the Egyptians, had the Cu- 
noſity to travel into Perſia to conſult with the 
Magi about the Religion of that Countrey, de- 
lgning to go even to the Indies, and give a 
Viſit to the Brachmans to learn their Manners 
and Cuſtoms ; but he was prevented by the 
Wars in Aſia, which had begun to divide all 
Greece, ſo that he was obliged to return to A- 
enn. The moſt honourable Profeſſion at that 
Time amongſt the Athenians, was the Teaching 
of Philoſophy, which Plato, as ſoon as he ar- 
nved there, undertook, and in a very little 
while drew many after him. He ſet up his 
School in the Academy juſt without the City, 
wich Place afterwards gave the Name to his 
dect. Jocrates was one of the firſt that brought 
Pao into Repute; they had contracted a ve- 
intimate Friendſhip with one another. 
. 65 ”” La- 


Rog 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nici, quam With the Philoſopher, and would have put him 


Laertius makes mention of a Debate theſe tw 
great Men had in a Countrey Houſe , upon 
the Subject of Poetry; but this Diſcourſe has 

not reached our Times. | 
The Prodigies which happened in Sicily at 
the Conflagration of Mount Atna, ſo ur 
prized and confounded all the Philoſophers at 
Aibens, that Plato left his School to fatisfy his 
Curioſity, in a Matter ſo extraordinary and 
unaccountable. He went into the Iſland, to 
obſerve, as near as he could, the ptincipal Con- 
cave of that prodigious Fire, which ſometimes 
broke forth with dreadful Violence. Diony/pn; 
the Tyrant reigned then at Syracuſe, he was a 
very ill Man; Cicero gives us his Character 
in one Word, for he tells us, that after he 
| had robbed a Temple, out of bis own Coun- 
Cum fa. Fey, and was returning by Sea to Sicily with 
num Locris a proſperous Gale, he ſaid to his Compani- 
expilaſſet, ons, You ſee, my Friends, how the Gods favour 
2 Sacrilege. Plato went to ſee him, and inſtead 
—— flattering him, as his Courtiers did, he ſe. 
cundiſſ. verely reproved him for the Diſorders of his 
mum cur- Court, and with ſuch an Air of Authority, that 
— the Tyrant was ſurprized; and not being uſed 
inquit, 4. to hear ſuch diſagreeable Truths, grew enraget 


5naz to Death, but that Dion and Ariftomenes, at that 
— — Time the Favourites of that Prince, and former- 
novicatis IV Plato's Scholars, interceeded in Behalf of the 
&tur /a- Philoſopher, and ſo ſaved his Life. Dionyſus 
crilegis. was content to deliver him into the Hands « 
— 2 an Knvoy of the Eacedemonians, who were then 
* Veor at War with the Athenians. This Envoy touch- 
ing upon the Coaſt of Aging, ſold him for 4 

Slave to a Merchant of Cyrene, who as' ſoon 3s 


ke had bought him, . ſent. him away to Athens. 
. 4. 4 ba 2 a Some 
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Some Time after, he made a ſecond Voyage 
into Italy, in the Reign of Dionyſius the Younger, 
who ſent Dion, his Miniſter and Favourite, to 
invite him to Court, and to teach him the Art 
of governing his People well. Plato accepted 
of the Invitation, and went with a Deſign to 
inſpire this Prince with Notions more mild 
and gentle, than thoſe that had been infug'd 
into his Father; and to incline him to that 
Form of Government which he himſelf had 
contriv'd, and of which he left us the Pria- 
cipal Maxims in his Book of the Common- 
wealth. But the great Cortefpotidence Dion 
had contracted with this Phi her, rats'd 
ſome Jealoaſy in the Tyrant. Dion was diſ- 
grac'd, and Plato ſent back again to Athens. Platoni 
Dion being admitted into Favour again with /opienrie 
bis Maſter, perfuaded him to recall Plato; Dio. B, 
Nas received him with all the Marks of Good 2e, 
Will and F riendſhip, that a great Prince cou'd girtatan 
vive, He ſent out a very fine Galley to meet nave mi- 
bim, and went himſelf in a magnificent Cha- ue, 
riot, attended with all his Court to teceive 7 þ.—=a4 
him: But his ſafpicions Humour, and uneven gredientem 
Temper, tufrry'd him into his former Miſtruſt. excepir. 


Plato was indeed offended it it, and cottiplaind y Elin. l. 7. 


Divjyfius incensd at thoſe Complaints, refolv'd © 3: 
his Beth; but Arrb tas, who had great Inte- 
reft with the Tyrant, being inform'd of it by * Dienen 
Dion, beg' d Pardon for the Philoſopher ; whic — 
the Tyrant granted, and Plato was permitted to hs verum 
tetire. - 2111 har 25" ; c.̃tiam ani- 
lian wou'd perſuade us, that Plato taught mi vir. 
Dion the Secret how to diſparch the Tyrant, , %. 
ind to deliver the People from̃ Oppreffion ; *Ci-4rrandem 
tro is of the ſinte Opinion, but upon what atrian 
Authority 'tis groumded, T know not; there is li. 
rery little Appearance of Truth in it, from the — fk 
225 | hs 2 Tem- ; 
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of the Government; but he declin'd the Ho- 


phy: He gave away his Eſtate amongſt hi 
Seat . in the. Country, with a ſmall Garden, 


to the Opinions of Heraclitus in Points of Phy 
ficks, and to thoſe of Pythagoras in Points of 
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Temper and Conſtitution of Plato, which was 
free from all Violence. But however this may 
be, the People of Athens receiv'd him at his 


Return with univerſal Joy, and wou'd have 
complimented him. with the Adminiſtration 


nour, chuſing rather to retire from all Publick 
Buſineſs, that he might employ himſelf with 
greater Eaſe and Quiet in the Contemplation 
of natural Things, and the Study of Philoſo- 


rothers, ' reſerving to himſelf only a little 


where he might paſs away the Remainder of 
his Life, without Diſturbance or Maleſtation, 
Liberty was a Thing he valued at ſo high a 
Rate, that he could never be prevail'd upon 
to marry. In ſhort, he ever after liv'd a very 
peaceable, happy Life, as being a Man always 
of an unblemiſh'd Character, and free from 
Ambition. His former Days he ſpent in the 
Service of the State at Tenaros, at Corinth, 
and in the Iſle of Delos; and his latter in the 
Study of Philoſophy : He was much inclin'd 


Metaphyſicks, and to thoſe of Socrates in Points 
of Morality; and from. theſe Three. Maſters, 
he gatherd a compleat Syſtem af Philoſo- 


"> | 
, He always behav'd himſelf very civilly to 
the other Philoſophers, and convers'd with 


them in a genteel Manner; which was a Thing 


very rare in thoſe Days, when Envy rag'd ſo 
much among them, and every one uſed the 
utmoſt Efforts to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh his 


Party. He ſometimes entertained Diogenes the 
Cynict, who was but a meer Pretender 19 


* 
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Philoſophy, a Man of very little Worth, and of 
ſuch an odd Temper, that he would be al- 
ways quarrelling, that he might ſeem indepen- 
dant to all the World ; he was of ſuch a ſnarl- 
ing, ſurly, moroſe Diſpoſition, that he was con- 
tinually cenſuring and aboſing even his very 
beſt Friends, ſuch as Plato was, at whoſe Table 
he was ſo often welcome. One Day, Plato 
having invited him to Dinner, with ſome of his 
Friends of Sicily, he gave Orders to have his 
Dining-room very finely furniſh'd for the Re- 
ception of his Gueſts 3 Diogenes being incens'd 
at this Gallantry of Plato, and always catching 
at any Opportunity to criticize upon his Acti- 
ons, began to tread upon the Tapeſtry and o- 
ther Moveables with his dirty Feet, with this 
Brutiſh Sarcaſm, 1 trample under Feet the Pride 
of Plato; to which Plato wiſely reparteed, But 
with a greater Pride, 
Tho Plato had a Soul fit and proper for 
higher, and more eleyated Things, yet he 
cou'd not ſometimes forbear Raillery, but 'twas 
always inoffenſive ; and he was never known 
to be cenſorious, but in order to make Con- 
verſation more agreeable. His Dialogues are 
full of thoſe pleaſant Turns, he us'd in com- 
mon Diſcourſe; which ſhews us the Difference 
between Men that have only Wit, and thoſe 
that have Wit and Good Breeding too. Twas 
upon this Account, that Plato ſo ſtrongly re- 
commended it to his Scholars, and particularly 
to Dion and Aenocrates, ta ſacrifice to the Graces : 
And we may properly ſay, that he had petform'd 
that Religious Worſhip to them himſelf; 
for 'twas impoſſible to hear him, and not 
aſſent ta his Doctrine; to ſee him, and not 
to admire him. There are certain Pieces of 
Epigrama, in Apuleius and the Anthology, which 
140 ; have 
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have ſome Agreetnent with the Delicacy of 
his Wit, ſome Reſemblance of his ſpritely 
Genius; but Marcilius Ficinus fays, thoſe Verſes 
are too ſoft to be Plato's, and not at all an. 
ſwerable to the Gravity of that Great Man. 
He affures us too, that they were forg'd by 
Nor inju- Ariſtippus only to blaſt Plato's Reputation, and 
ria Dice- bring his Virtues in Queſtion. Dicearchns, 
archus de. Athens, Aulugella, ſeem all to favour the Phi. 
erbe, loſopher, and believe 'em to be Suppoſititious; 
tro Platane but If there be any of thoſe Epigrams, which 
amvri au- may upon any good Foundation, any war- 
thrritaten rantable Authority, be aſcrib'd to him, *tis 
_ without doubt that which is ſo much boaſted 
4 Tuſe. of by Antiquity, upon a young Man whom 
Plato lov'd. At leaſt Apuleins, Taſſo, and ſome 
others of the Moderns, have tranflated them 
as Plat#s; and the univetſal Approbation they 
have met with, is an Argument to me of the 
Truth of this Opinion. As to his Amours, 
with that Colopbonian, of which Laertius and 
Atherieus ſpeak, and the Epigtam the Antbo- 
logy makes mention of, there may be ſomething 
in it, tho* St. Auſtin wou'd give ho Credit to it. 
There are certain Weakneſſes and Infirmities in 
Mer, which Pagan Philoſophy had not the Pow- 


er tõ remedy. e 

Melti ay. Apulsius tells us, in Commendation of Plats's 
ditoram a- Doctrine, that *rwas much ſtudied by the 
rriſjue Ladies, and mightily in Vogue with the Vir- 
ſexu; i” tuola's of that ſoft Sex. Themifibius informs 
Ibis fy. us of a certain Lady, that having read over 
ruerunt. ſome Becks of his Commonwealth, put on 
Apul. the Habit of a4 Man, and came to Alben, and 
ſtudied ſome Time in that Diſguiſe under Pla- 

o, without being diſcover'd 4 LRertiuſ and 

St. Clement Alexandrinus give us an Account of 
ſome other Women that did the ſame, This 

| I was 
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gas that which gave Riſe to ſeveral ſcanda- 
lous Reflexions, from which all the Wiſdom 
and Gravity of Plato could not ſecure him. 
It was a very difficult Matter to keep ſuch 
Things as theſe private, in a City ſo lewd and 
debauch'd as Athens; where the general Diver- 
ſion and Entertainment was, to examine into 
and cenſure the Conduct of one another. 
However, we ought not to give too much 
Credit to Ariftippus, or Antiſthenes, of whom 
Athenzys ſpeaks, nor to Atheneus himſelf, nor 
to rely upon Apuleius, George of Trebiſond, and 
others, in forming a Judgment of what relates 
to the Carriage and Behaviour of Plato: their 
Teſtimonies may be juſtly ſuſpected, becauſe 
of the Prejudice they had conceiv'd, and often 
expreſs'd, againſt this Philoſopher. Plutarch, 
Laertius, Valerius Maximus and Photius give us 
ſo many Examples of his Moderation in all- 
Things, that throughout the whole Courſe of 
his Life we ſhall meet with no Inſtances of his 
ill Conduct; tho? there are, I muſt confeſs, 
lome flight Suſpicions of his ill Management, 
in ſome Particulars, of ſome unjuſtifiable Me- 
thods he had undettaken. The Diſcqurſe 
which he makes in the Phedria, againſt Lyſias, 
is indeed a Confirmation of his wrong Pro- 
ceedings in ſome Cafes. In ſhort, he was ſo 
far above Envy, as to deſpiſe all that their 
malicious Tongues cou'd invent againſt him: 
Nor was he ever known to ſpeak ill of any 
Perſon; which was a Virtue very rare and 
2 among the Philoſophers of his 
ime. | | 
Tis true there was ſome Coldneſs and In- Aulug- 
difference betwixt him and Xenophon, though l. 14. c. 24 
they had been both the favourite Scholars of 
Vcrates, Aulugella re ports, that Xenophon hav- 
ing 
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ing read the two firſt Books of Plato's Com. 
monwealth, and envying him that Succeſs they 
had met with in the World, wrote that curious 
Piece of the Inſtitution of Cyrus, with a Deſign 
ro oppoſe the Example of Monarchy, which 
was a more noble and more compleat Form 
of Government, to that Idea of a Common- 
wealth, which Plato wou'd have eſtabliſh'd. 
Plato's Anſwer to this Work is in few Words, 
which we find in his Third Book of Laws: 
naibdag That Cyrus indeed was a great General, but ſo un- 
F &« 5;- capable of giving Rules for the Government of a 
. 05; de Kingdom, that he knew not how to manage his own 
— private Affairs, how to rule his own Family. Cicero, 
ex Gell. in his Epiſtle to his Brother concerning his, 
loc. cit. Conduct in the Province he was made Gover. 


_— nour of, ſays, That the Inſtitution of Cyrus is 


Ai. Ad Ornaments of that Work, to be but a meer 
PS". 1. Fable. 

Hermog. It is truly ſomewhat ſtrange, that two ſuch 

I. 2. de pr. great Men as Plato and Xenophon, who had ſtu- 

dun. died under the ſame Maſter, and treated of 

the ſame Subjects, and almoſt after the ſame 

Manner, ſhould be ſo reſerv'd as not to ſpeak 

to one another; which makes me believe, 

that they had no great Love and Affection for 

one another; and I find it to be the Opinion 

of thoſe great Men which came e 

after them, that there was no good underſtand- 

Achen. ing between them. Aulugella ſays, That they 


. avoided the very naming one another in their 


l.9. 
WT 6. Works 
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Works ; but yet 'tis moſt certain, that they 
did make mention the one or the other: For 
Xenophon ſpeaks of Plato, in the third Book of 
his Memoirs; and Plato of Xenophon, in the 
third Book of his Laws. That little Eſteem 
which Plato had for Ariſtippus, was better 
rounded. For Ariſtippus had falſe Virtues, 
and made an Oſtentation of his very Vices. 
So that Plato did with greater Pain behold the 
Pride and Vanity of this Philoſopher, than he 
did the Brutiſhneſs of Diogenes. He very 
pleaſantly ridicul'd the different Manners of 
theſe two Men; but the Scorn and Contempt | 
he caſt upon them, did not in the leaſt diſturb | 
his Quiet, his Virtue being too ſolid to be ſhaken | 
by ſo ſlight a Thing. That which made it 
more firm and unmoveable, was that it was 
ſupported by ſincere Thoughts of Religion ; for 
he every Day gave Thanks to the Gods, that he 
had had Socrates for his Maſter, and that they 
had made him a Man, which he reckoned 
among . the Number of thoſe Graces he had 
received from Heaven, being perſuaded of the 
Metempſychoſts. 
To conclude, being come to the Age of 
fourſcore Years and one, he died a very eaſy 
peaceable Death, in the midſt of an Enter- 
tainment he had made for his Friends upon his 
Birth-day. Both the Life and Death of this 
Philoſopher were very calm and undiſturb'd. 
Beſide the Advantages of a noble Birth, he 
had a large ſhare of Wit, which was naturally 
ſweet and eaſy, and a vaſt comprehenſive Ca- 
pacity: He was honour'd by his Country-men, 
eſteem'd by Strangers, and ador'd by his Scho- 
lars: The Love he had for Study, was his ſo- 
vereign Pleaſure and Delight, which he en- 
1py*'d to the very laſt Moment of his Life, BU 
2 is 
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his Study had none of thoſe melancholy and 
ſad Meditations, which darken the Soul, and 
turn the Man into a Brute. On the con- 
trary, he was perſuaded that the greateſt Ad. 
vantage of Knowledge was to pleaſe and divert 
thoſe whom he would inſtruct, and that *twas 
better to know how to Live, than how to Diſ. 
courſe, The Sweetneſs of his Nature made him 
belov'd by all that knew him, and his Know- 
ledge gain d him Admiration with all ſucceed- 
ing Ages. He was a Man of ſuch univerſal 
Eſteem, that going one Day from Syracuſe to 
the Place where they celebrated the Olympick 
Games, which was the general Aſſembly of all 
Greece, as” ſoon as he appear'd they quitted 
their Sports and Shows to ſee him. He was be- 
lov'd and highly valued by all great Perſons 
in his Life-time, and after his Death, he had 
Kings and Commonwealths that erected Sta- 
tues and dedicated Altars to him. All theſe 
ualities obtain'd for him the Name and Title 
of the Divine, and his Memory is become fa- 
cred to all Ages. Such was the Merit and 
Glory of Plato; let us now proceed to ſpeak 
of Ariſtotle. | 


C H A P, IV. 
Of the Perſon of Ariſtotle. 


nia, his Father's Name was Nicomachus, 
ormerly Phyſician, to Amyntas the Grandfather 
of Alexander. Some pretend, that Nicomachus 
deriv'd his Original from Æſculapius the _ 
| pollo. 


H. was of Stagira. a ſmall- City in Macede 


| 
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ln. Ariftotle loſt both his Father and his 


Mother while he was an Infant. Proxenes, be- 
bg a Friend and old Acquaintance of his Fa- 
her's, took care of his Education; and brought 
tim up at ſome Diſtance from Athens, but with 
eye ill Management; for Ariſtotle having be- 
mn to ſtudy Grammar, and afterwards Poetry, 
bf thoſe Studies, and enter*d upon a Courſe of 
Lewdneſs and Debauchery, and for ſome time | 
bus'd the Indulgence of his Tutor. However, 
e ſucceeded in Poetry, witneſs that Poem he 
mpos*'d upon the Death of thoſe Heroes that | 
tre lain at the Siege of Troy, which Euſtathius . 
nd Porphyry make mention of. Having waſted 
good part of the Eſtate his Fither left him, by 
looſe and profligate way of Life, he liſted him- 
into the Army when Ly/itratus was Prætor. Al. I. 5. 
bit not finding himſelf very ſucceſsful in thats? | 
Irofeſion, he went to Delphos to conſult the O- * Bund. 
cle what Courſe he ſhould take, which com- 1. 15. de 
unded him to go to Athens and apply himſelf prep. E- 
0 Philoſophy. 13 
He was now about ſeventeen Years old: Olym- 
rus fays, That he firſt began this Study un- 
er Socrates: Aumonius and the Cardinal Beſſa- 
m are of che ſame Opinion, but Laertius diſ- 
nts from it. If we conſult Euſebius, we ſhall 
nd that Socrates died in the third Year of the 
gity fifth Olympiad; and that Ariſtotle was 
on in the ninetyininth ; which Account agrees 
th the Computation made by Apollodorus and 
Vinyfius Halicarnafſeus. 
'Tis therefore more probable, that Ariſtotle 
an his Studies under Plato, in the ſeventeenth 
ar of his Age, and finiſh'd them not till a 
out the thirty ſeventh. But becauſe he had Arif. Me- 
ent his Eſtate, he was forc'd to live for ſome ſen. ex E- 
ne upon Traffick, and ſo turn'd Pedlar, and Pur. 
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cry*d ſweet Powder and Perfumes up and down 
Flian. ex the Streets at Athens. *Tis certain, that he fol- 
I. 5. c.9. low*d his Studies with ſo much Diligence and 
1 85 ex Application, that although he found the Schoo 
SA of Plato fill'd with Men of excellent Parts, yet 
in a very ſhort time he out-did thoſe that out 
did all others. He was of an indefatigable La 
bour and Induftry, and his Maſter was fur 
riz'd with the Eagerneſs, wherewith he yy 
over all that had been written upon Philoſophy 
and all that was at that time in Repute. Platt 
calPd him, the Soul of his School; and whe 
any Indifpoſition or Buſineſs kept Ariſtotle away 
they us'd to ſay, That Philoſophy in Truth v. 
not there, and would not decide any Contro 

verſy without his Advice. 
His Thirſt after Knowledge, and Deſire e 
Learning, increas'd every Day: Laertius ob 
ſerves that he eat bur little, and ſlept lels 
And that to reſiſt the Drowſineſs of Sleep, | 


always held one Hand out of Bed, with a Bal 

of Braſs in it, which falling into a Baſon, wal 

Alexander to awake him with the Noiſe : Ammianus Ma 
eenea con- collinus tells us, that Alexander the Great mad 
 <ajuPPF- uſe of the ſame Device. But, as 'tis comma 


ta, brachio _ 
extra c. for Men of great Parts and profound Abiliti 


bile pro- to retire within themſelves and give themſelve 
2 Pi- up wholly to Meditation, without making a 
bat Figure abroad; ſo the Reputation of Arif 
at argen- 8 | 
zeum ut made very little Noiſe in the World, dur 
cum neryvs- thoſe twenty Years that he was Plato's Schola 
rum gige. For he convers'd with no Body, and abſtain 
_ from all forts of Diverſion, that he might n 

axaſſet, « 
infa, rob himſelf of one Moment's Study. P 
tinnitus Who thought that Exceis of Labour might p 
ſemnum judice his Health, oftentimes caution'd him 
| . take Care of it; but his Inclination was mo 
| *4Marce 1 prevalent than the Authority of his Maſt 
1 16. rt 75 | al 
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1nd his melancholy Temper, which gave him 
s entirely to Contemplation, bore him out 
A tirough all. | ; 

From hence it was, that he went to the 
bepth of things with ſo much Vigour, and diſ- 
oed them into great Order when he had 
earch'd them out. Upon the ſame Account Gal. de 
is, that Galen commends Ariſtotle as the nat. Po- 
irt and Chief of the Philoſophers, for hav- 28 
ig div'd to the Bottom of the general Cauſes 
fall Beings, and giving an exact particular De- 
tail of them. Clemens Alexandrinus aſſures us, Strom. I. 1. 
y that Ariſtotle had, at Athens, Conferences with 
ew, to inſtruct him in the Religion of the 
ofM#ryptians. Enſebius is of the ſame Opinion, 

nd both ſeem to ground it upon the Teſtimo- 

y of a Peripatician nam'd Clearchus, and *tis Clear. lib: 
b adeed very probable, that this Philoſopher, to de ſomno. 
 Mipply the Defect of a Voyage into Agypt, 
ich was then thought neceſſary for the At- 
a Mvinment of Knowledge, contented himſelf thus 
go underſtand the Myſteries and Religion of the 
WE 2yptians, and fave ſo much Time as would 
ave been ſpent in the bare Travelling inta 
boſe Parts. 

It was about fifteen Years after Ariſtotle had 
hidied under Plato, that he began to have 
Lonceptions different from thoſe of his Maſter, 
As he was a Man of good ſolid Senſe, and de- 
ous to reduce all his Thoughts under certain 
Bules, and thoſe founded upon Reafon ; he 
Wd not take up with and acquieſce in thoſe 
adring Principles, on which Plato ſeem'd to 
labliſh his Doctrine. The Boldneſs of Ariſto- 
, to maintain his Opinions againſt Plato, even 
his own School, made his Maſter conceive 
me Diſpleaſure againſt him, and find Fault 
ch his vain 1 Habit, as not conform- 
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truly Ariſtotle did begin to be nice and finical, 


Euſeb. de was alive. But Euſebius and Ammonius, clear 
prep. E- him from this Imputation: And Philoponus 
vang. Am- aſſures us, that Cabrias and Timotheus who were 


mon. in 


vie Ao then at the Helm of Affairs, and related to Pla- 


Diſgrace. 
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able to the Profeſſion of a Philoſopher. For 


and took too much care in ſetting þimſelf off, but 
Plato ſeem'd not to take any notice of it, till 
Ariſtotle had contradicted him in his Opinions. 
*Tis certain, that the Scholar, by examining 
and penetrating into the Opinions of his Maſter, 
made his Maſter pronounce him of a cavilling, 
captious Temper, and of a Spirit of Contraditti- 
on. This gave occaſion to Helladius and lian 
to ſay, That Plato complain'd of it with high 
Reſentment, and that he treated his Scholar, 
as an ungrateful Wretch, with Ignominy and 


Laertius pretends, that the Malice of Ariſttl: 
againſt Plato was carry'd to ſuch a Height, as 
ro put him upon the Attempt of erecting a 
School, in Oppoſition to his, even whilſt Plats 


to, would never have ſuffer'd it. It cannot be 
denied, but that Ariſtotle did hold ſome Opi- 
nions contrary to thoſe of Plato, nor does there 
ſeem any Occaſion of making an Apology for 
him in this Caſe ; ſince nothing is freer than 
the Mind, and the Acknowledgments that are 
due to a Maſter, do not lay the leaſt Obliga 
tion upan a Scholar to eſpouſe all his Opinions. 
After all, *tis certain that Ariſtotle did not brea 
through thoſe common Ties of good Nature 
and Gratitude, 1n relation to things Effential 
for he preſerv'd a very great Reſpect for Plats 
even to his Death; and afterwards, to let ths 
World know what a Veneration he had for ſe 
extraordinary a Man, he wrote a Diſcourſe 
Honour of his Memory; and erected an Alta 
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o him as a God, the Inſcription of which 
x remaining to this very Day in the Anihg- 


yy. 

Theſe Acknowledgments of Ariſtotle to his 
Maſter, are ſo much the more to be commend- 
ed, ig that he had ſome Reaſons to be diſſatis- 
fed, ſome Grounds to be diſguſted with Plato. 
For Plato, had made Choice of Speucippus to 
ſucceed him in his School, a Man not half ſo de- 
frving as Ariſtotle, It was this in all Probabi- 
iy that made him quit Athens and retire to 
ftarnia, a ſmall City in the Province of My/ta 
towards the Helleſpont, where his old Friend 


o kindly, that he gave him his Siſter Pyzh1as in 
Marriage, which ſoon carried off that ſplene- 
ick Humour he had contracted upon the Slight 
Plato had put upon him. But Ariſtotle was fo in 
Love with this Princeſs, and ſo tranſported with 
her Charms, that he offered Sacrifices to her, 
vith the ſame Ceremonies as were perform'd to 
the Goddeſs Ceres, and compos'd a Hymn in 
Honour of Hermias his Benefactor, after the 


jet Atheneus, who never pardons Ariſtotle up- 


was mere Calumny rais'd upon him by a Py- 

lagorean nam'd Lycon. | 
Ariſtotle ſtaid three Years with Hermias. 
But that Prince being taken Priſoner by Mem- 
wn General of the King of Perſia's Army, this 
Philoſopher retir'd to Mitylene the Capital City 
of Laſbos, where he continued for ſome Time. 
Philip King of Macedon had now made himſelf 
Maſter of Thrace, and of the beſt part of Greece; 
. Aa 3 and 


Hermias was King. This Prince receiv'd him 


Manner of thoſe that are made to Apollo. And Ariſt. 
apud Eu- 
eh ard l . ſeb. lib. 
on any Account, juſtifies him in relation to this n. Phil. 
Hymn: And Ariſtotle the Peripatician affirms, in Notis 
that the Story of thoſe Oblations to Pythias Caſaub. 
ſupra Di- 
og. Laert. 
in Ariſt. 
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and having heard ſomewhat of the Reputation 
No of Ariſtotle, he wrote a very civil Letter to him 
2 . | 
git ſap; £ invite him to come and take Care of the E. 
entiſi num ducation of his Son Alexander, who was then 
—.— about fourteen Years of Age. Ariſtotle accepted 
big of the Offers made him; and in thoſe eight 
gui Ar iſto- . , 
zelem 4. Years, he was with that young Prince, he 
Exandri taught him Eloquence, Phyſicks, Ethicks, and 
filio dolle. Politicks; eſpecially what was moſt obſcure in 
5it. 2 ... thoſe Sciences, together with a particular ſort 
ad 3, of Philoſophy, which, as Plutarch affirms, this 


& agendi great Man taught no other Perſon. 
precepte | 
acciperet & loguendi. Cic. l. 3. de Orat. 


Philip and Olympias his Queen, ſeeing the 
Progreſs their Son had made under the Tui- 
tion of ſo excellent a Maſter, commanded Sta- 
tues to be erected in Honour of Ariſtotle, and 
plac'd them amongſt thoſe the People had ſet 
up for them. Philip gave Orders for the re- 
building of S7agira, which had been demoliſh'd 

by the late Wars, and, in Favour of his Son's 
Ag mn Maſter, reſtor'd the Inhabitants to their anci- 
* ent Liberty. Alexander, for his part, had ſuch 
an Eſteem for Ar:i/to:ls, that he profeſs'd pub 
lickly, that he was more oblig*d to him than to 
Philip; for his Father had only made him 3 
Prince, but his Maſter had made him a Man: 

And undoubtedly there could be no leſs than 

. ſo great a Maſter as Ariſtotle, to form ſo great 

a Prince as Alexander. *Tis the Glory of & 
crates, that he had ſuch a Scholar as Plato, and 

of Plato, that he was Maſter to Ariſtotle; ho 
much more honourable muſt it then be fo 
Ariſtotle to have brought up ſuch a Scholar: 
Alexander, who delerv'd to be Maſter * 
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mole World? But Lucian, who ſpares no Luc. in 
Body, would have us believe* that Ariſtotle gave Pak Alex. 
flexander an ill Education, that he abus'd the“ Dios. 
Goodneſs of his Nature, and became the groſ- 

elt and molt fulſome Flatterer of all his Court. 

But Lucian is a Railer, who, to ſupport a Cha- 

ncter that beſt pleaſed his Fancy, did not ſtick 

o turn every thing into Burleſque, even Re— 

gion it ſelf, Philoſophy and Royalty, the 

three Things of the World which moſt deſerve 
leſpect and Veneration. 

After all this, Ariſtotle loſt the Favour of 
Alexander by a very ſtrange Accident. Ca- Califthenes 
i/henes, one of that Prince's Courtiers, and a ##eriit 
rear Relation of Ariſtctle*s, was us'd to talk 7% . 

a quam aulæ 
ſomewhat too freely, even in the Audience of & u. 
Alexander himſelf, who had often bore with antun 
him : But the young Man, out of too auſtere a #22227 ac- 
Virtue, too ſevere and rigid a Temper, hav- PORT 
ing one Day too publickly let fall ſome things], 3. 
in Reflection upon the King's Conduct, was Plutar. in 
digrac'd at Court; and, as *tis pretended, in Alex. 
Revenge, too eaſily hearken'd to the Propoſi- 
tions made by Hermolaus, and ſome others of 
the Nobility, againſt the Life of Alexander. The 
Conſpiracy was diſcover*d, Caliſthenes expos'd to 
the Lions, and Ariſtotle ſuſpected of having been 
in the Plot. 
But whilſt the Deſire of Glory hurries on 
Aexander to the Conqueſt of the whole World, 
Ariſtotle retires to Athens, where he found a 
very favourable Reception. For Philip had, 
nd in Conſideration of him, been formerly very 
"wlll gracious to the Athenians, After the Death of 
ol peucippus, Maſter of Plato's School, Xenocrates 
15 lucceeded, and Ariſtotle finding the Vacancy 
he f1l'd, was now reſolv'd to ſet up a School of 
bis own. The Deſign he had of teaching af- 
Aa 4 ter 
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ter a different manner from that of Plato, and 
. of receding from his Opinions, was the chief 
Motive that put him upon this Project, and con- 
firm'd him in the Reſolution. The Magiſtrates 
of Athens, willing to make ſome Acknowledg- 
ment of his Merit, gave him the Lyceum to ſet 
up his new School in; which Place, in a little 
Time, became famous by the Concourſe of his 
Scholars. It was, at this Time, he compos'd 
Plutar in his principal Works: yet Plutarch ſays, that 
Alex. he had already writ his Books of Natural and 
' Moral Philoſophy, of Metaphyſicks and Rheto- 
Tick : and tells us likewiſe, that Alexander was 
very much diſpleaſed with him for having made 
publick what he had taught him; in which A. 
lexander was not juſt to rob Ariſtotle of ſo much 
Jawful Glory, and Poſterity of ſuch uſeful 
Works. But Alexander pretended to raiſe him- 
ſelf above all the World, and as well by his 
Knowledge as his Power, and to exceed all 
Mankind as far in the one as the other, ſo 

much he affected Glory. 

The ſame Plutarch informs us, that Ariſtotle, 
diſguſted at Alexander's Suſpicions of him, and 
at the Preſents he had ſent ro Xenocrates, reſent- 
ed it ſo highly, that he was a Confederate in 
the Conſpiracy of Antipater. NXiphilinus does in 
ſome Manner authorize this Opinion, when he 
deſcribes the fooliſh Vanity of Caracalla. This 
extravagant Emperor, who affected to reſem- 
ble Alexander in all things, expell'd all the Pe- 
ripatetick Philoſophers out of Alexandria, ima- 
gining that Ariſtotle had in Effect contributed 
to the Death of Alexander: But with Deference 
both to Plutarch and Aipbilinus, this Opinion 
has no Foundation, at leaſt it made no Im- 
preſſion upon the Mind of that Prince; who, 


even after the Death of Caliſibenes, and in the 
1221 | very 
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very Height of all his Canqueſts, commanded 
Ariſtotle to apply himſelf to the Conſideration 
of Animals. He ſent him eight hundred Ta- 480000 
ſents to bear the Expences of that Study, and Creo»s ex 
ave him a vaſt Number of Huntſmen and ſupp. Bud. 
Fiſhermen, to work according to his Orders, 
and bring him in from every part, whereon he 
might make his Obſervations, 4 

This Liberality, and theſe Cares, were Te- 2 
ſtimonies of the Greatneſs of Soul that was in 2 
this Prince, as well as Tokens of the little Im- capidine 
preſſion that Suſpicion had made upon his Mind, hi 
that Ariſtotle was concern'd in the Conſpiracy —_ yy 
of Caliſtbenes, which Quintus Curtius believes to Aga 


be falſe. | commenta- 
tione Ari- 
fotele ſummo in omni ſcientia viro, aliquot hominum millia in totius Aſie 
Cræciæg tractu ei parere juſſa, &. Plin. 1.8. c. 16. Athen. I. 9. Ali- 
an. I. 4. Var. Hitt. c. 19. | 
Califthenes initi in caput Regis conſilii innoxius. Curt. I. 8. 


As for the Conſpiracy of Antipater, who 
poiſon'd Alexander, of which Plutarch accuſes 
Ariſtotle, it has leſs Appearance of Truth than 
the former; for Ariſtotle liv'd at Athens in Peace 
and Quiet, under the Protection of that Prince, 
and was not expos'd to the Perſecution of his 
Enemies till after Alexander's Death; which 
was then raiſed againſt him by the cunning 
Artifices, and at the Inſtigation of a Prieſt of 
Ceres, nam'd Eurymedon. This Prieſt accus'd 
Ariſtotle of Impiety; and, to colour over his 
Accuſation, and give it Credit, he produc'd 
the Hymn which this Philoſopher, had former- 
ly compoſed in Honour of Hermias; and in- 
ſtanc'd. in thoſe Sacrifices he had made to that 
Prince's Siſter, as to the Goddeſs Ceres. Ari- 
Setle, to clear himſelf, writ a very large Apo- 
ogy to the Magiſtrates, not being willing to 

. expoſe 
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expoſe his Perſon in his own Defence; for he 
wanted the Advantages of Elocution, being ye. 
ry defective in his Speech, having a ſmall and 
unpleaſant Voice. 

Propter After this Philoſopher had thus deliver'd in 
morum re. a Juſtification of himſelf to the Bench, he reti- 
ala, . red to Chalcis, a City of Eabæa, being apprehen. 
theris.Alb. five of a ſevere Sentence from the People of A. 
Mag. V. thens, who were very nice in Matters of Reli- 
_, ca gion. The ſole Remembrance of Socrates his 
& Sud. © Caſe upon the likeAccuſation, raiſed in Ariſs- 
lle ſuch a Dread of falling into the Hands of this 
People, that ſome belieye he choſe rather to 

| poiſon himſelf, than truſt to the Mercy of his 
Joſt. in Enemies. St. Juſtin and St. Gregory Nazianzen 
2dm. ad fay, that he died with Diſcontent, becauſe he 
Gentes. cou'd not comprehend the Cauſe of the èbbing 
Greg. Na- and flowing of the Euripus. Upon which ſeve- 
an- con ral of the Moderns have invented this Story, 


—— which has ſince very much prevail'd, that i- 


- . in Greg. ſtotle threw himſelf into the Euripus, ſaying 


Theol. theſe Words, Since I can't comprehend Thee, thou 


— * " ſhalt comprehend me. 


Cel. Rhodig. I. 19. Lett. antiqu. Pic. Mirand. 


Others believe that he died a natural Death, 
Cenſorin. of the Cholick : Cenſorinus and Ammianus Mar- 
Ow * cellinus aſſure us, that he was very ſubject to 
8 that Diſtemper. This laſt Opinion ſeems to 
b. me the moſt likely; for what Probability is 
there that a Man of ſo much Senſe and Pru- 
dence as Ariſtotle, ſhould determine to poiſon 
himſelf ; and that too after he had ſecur'd him- 
ſelf by a wiſe Retreat from the Power of the 
Athenians; or that he ſhould give himſelf up to 
Melancholy and Deſpair, becauſe he cou'd not 
comprehend the ebbing and flowing of a Tide, 


who had ſo often met with ſeveral things or 
; c 
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ſet Bounds to his Knowledge, and of which he 
was content to be ignorant? He died in his 
great climaCterick Year, Sixty three, at which 
Age Demoſthenes and Cicero died, but a violent 
Death. The People of Stagyra took away his 
Body, and erected Altars to him. He left be- 
hind him a Daughter by Pithias, and a Son by 
another Wife. The Daughter was married a ſe- 
cond time to a younger Son of Demaratus, King 
of Lacedemon, and the Son was that Nicomachus, 
whom he ſo dearly lov'd, and to whom he de- 
dicated his Books of Morality. 
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A Compariſon between their Manners - 
and their Parts. 


O conclude this firſt Part, which reſpects 
only the Perſon of Plato and Ariſtotle, I 
think we may form this Judgment of their 
particular Qualifications and Endowments from 
the Abridgment I have made of their Lives. 
The Behaviour of Plato ſeem'd more innocent, 
and his Manners more uncorrupted, and his 
Converſation -more agreeable thin Ariſtotle's, 
Birth and good Education, without doubt, 
gave theſe Advantages to Plato, who was 
brought up like a Perſon of Quality. Ariſtotle 
was ſometimes reduc'd to the Neceſſity of turn- 
ing Empirick for a Livelihood; ſo that the un- 
happy Condition of his Affairs reduc'd him to 
the miſerable Circumſtances of a ſtruggling and 
precarious Life. Plato, at his Return from his 
| _ | Travels, 
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Travels, liv'd retired. Ariſtotle was a long Time 
at Court, expos'd to the Tumult and Hurry of 
a Court-Life, and to all the Adventures of x 
Courtier. His natural Inclinations principal- 
ly appear*d at the Court of Hermias, where he 
acted without Conſtraint : His Paſſion for Py. 
thias, the Adorations he paid her, and all the 
irregular Extravagancies of his Love; the Man. 
ner of his leaving that Prince, upon being diſ- 

rac'd; his Jealouſies of Speucippus; his irrecon- 
cileable Hatred of Xenocrates; the Intrigues he 
carried on in the Courts of Philip and Alexander, 
who were both equally delicate and nice; and 
the pretended Suſpicions of Alexander, in rela- 
tion to his Fidelity, ſufficiently lay open the 
very Bottom of his Heart. Plato, who confi- 
ned himſelf to his Books and his School, did 
not ſo often contend with Fortune; ſo that his 
Life was more eaſie, his Mind more calm and 
peaceable, his Conduct more juſt and regular, 
his Thoughts, in relation to his Friends, more 
honeſt, and, in relation to the Gods, more 
religious. 5 | 
_ TI muſt confeſs indeed, that of all the Vir- 
tues of Plato, there is none that I admire more, 
or am more affected with, than his Baſhfulneſs 
and Modeſty. He that knew hq to ſpeak ſo 
well, never utter'd any thing as his own : * Twas 
by the Mouth of his Maſter that he expreſs'd 
himſelf : *T was Socrates that ſpoke all that Plato 
knew, and the Maſter that obtain'd the Cha- 
racter and Reputation of a Man of Learning, 
which was due to the Scholar; or rather the 
Scholar, that gave his Maſter the Honour and 
Credit of all that he ſaid, and all that he knew: 
Never was there any Scholar that paid ſo much 
Acknowledgment to his Maſter, as: Plato did 
to Socrates, Ariſtotle was the very Reyerle, . 
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ited the direct contrary to all this: He ad- 
unc'd his own Maxims, and publiſh'd his 
Doctrine eſtabliſh'd upon his own Foundations, 
rithout ſo much as making the leaſt Mention 
of Plato, who had been his Maſter. 

As to the Qualities of Mind, they were both 
equally extraordinary, they had both a Genius 
that was elevated and advanced, and proper 
for great things. Tis true, that Plato had the 
brighteſt and moſt refined Parts, but Ariſtotle 
had a Soul more enlarged : Plato had a lively, 
quick, and copious Fancy, fertile in Inven- 
tions, Ideas, Expreſſions and Figures, giving 
a thouſand different Turns, and a thouſand 
new and diſtinct Colours to every thing; but, 
after all, it was very often properly no more 
than a meer Fancy. Ariſtotle is hard and dry 
in all he ſays: but however, what he ſays is 
ſolid ſubſtantial Reaſon, though his Language 
be rough. His Stile, pure as it is, has, I know w 
not what, ſomething in it ſtiff and rigid; and 
his Obſcurities, whether natural or affected, 
perplex and weary out moſt of his Readers. 
Plato is very delicate and nice in all that he 
thinks, and in all that he ſays: Axriſtotle is far 
from this Exactneſs, though he have more of 
Nature in his Stile : which is plain and well i 
connected, but ſomewhat rugged and knotty : il 
Plato's is lofty and ſublime, but ſomewhat looſe 
and diffus'd. This always ſays more than need, » 
dwelling generally too long upon a Subject, 
that never ſays enough, but gives us only ſome 
general Hints, and leaves us to find out by 
Dint of Thought what he had paſs'd over in 
Silence. The one ſurprizes and dazzles us with 
a blazing Character; the other enlightens and 
inſtructs us by a juſt and ſolid Method: And 
as the Reaſonings of the one are more 7 
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and to the Purpoſe, being plain and unartif. 

' cial; fo the Reaſonings of the other are more 
ingenious, intricate, and confus'd. Plato in. 
ſtils Wit by the Fertility of his own, and i. 
ſtotle infuſes Reaſon and Judgment by the Im- 
preſſion of good Senſe, which appears in all he 
has ſaid. In ſhort, Plato's Deſign is, for the 
molt part, only to ſpeak well; Arifoil?s to rea- 
ſon well, to dive to the Bottom of things, to 
ſearch out and fix upon ſome firſt Principles, 
and from. theſe to draw infallible Concluſions ; 
whilſt Plato, allowing himſelf a greater Liberty, 
adorns his Diſcourſe, and pleaſes more ; but 
out of too great an Ambition of moving the 

_ Paſſions, he is often hurried away by his own 
Eloquence. He expreſſed every thing he ſaid 
Longin. by a Figure, which perhaps gave Longinus 
cap.29. de Occaſion to blame the immoderate Uſe he 
ub. makes of Metaphors, out of too great an Af. 
fectation of the Sublime, in which he appears 
to have gone beyond the due Bounds : His 
Plato ſua- Exordiums of Timæus, of Phæ don, of Critias, and 
eee l of Parmenides, have all the Loftineſs and Gran- 
— deur of this Style, but are not anſwerable to the 
rentias ad Character of a Philoſopher, and of a Man that 

perſuaden- makes it his Profeſſion to inſtruct the World. 
5 Ariſtotle has a Command over himſelf, and 
tra Aris keeps within Limits : He calls things ſimply by 
zeles plus their proper Names; ſo that, never wandring 
roboris ha. from his Path, never ſoaring too high, he a- 
2 777, voids thoſe Errors into which Plato fell; who 
Thaw in leads all thoſe that follow him too cloſe, into 
Alceon. a falſe Road, by his too pleaſant Method of In- 

In OMmni- ſtruction. | 

bus quz But though Plato has excell'd in all the Parts 
diſcenda of Eloquence, tho* he was a moſt perfect Ora- 
Oratori tor in Longinus his Opinion, which is confirm'd 


Plato. 2 to us by Hermogenes in his Ideas, tho' the Elo- 
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quence 4 this Philoſopher exceed that of all O- 

ntors: And tho? Ariſtotle cannot be ſaid to be 

won any Account eloquent; yet we ſhall find 

that he commonly, upon any Subject to be diſ- 

cours'd of, adds the Body, the nervous and moſt 
ſubſtantial part, whilſt the other gives only the 

outward Form, beautified and adorn'd with Va- 

nety of Colours. *Tis in this Senſe that we are 

o take the Opinion of Quintilian, when he ſays, Oran 
that the Platoniſts, who are the principal Scho- futurum 
urs of Socrates, have the beſt Method of making %s Se- 
2 compleat Orator. But, to finiſh this Parallel, — 
Cicero pretends that Plato was too perverſely rant. Fab. 
bent to, and too obſtinately affected with the 1.10. c.17. 
Study of Geometry, Muſtck, and Aftronomy : 7% Geo- 
He did indeed endeavour too much to refine up- Malice 
on that Knowledge of Numbers, which he had ri, & 
taken from the Pythagoreans, by which he has Numeris ſe 
involved himſelf in frequent and repeated My- Se. 
ſteries, in the moſt common Reaſonings of Phi- 1 10 
loſophy. Ariſtotle has confin'd himſelf to the | 
Objects of SEnſe alone, on theſe he lays the 
common Foundation of his Knowledge, without 

riſing himſelf above his Subject, by the Subtle- 

ties and intwicate Refinements of Plato, with 

which that Philoſopher, ſo much given up to 
abſtracted Notions, had worn himſelf out. Af- 

ter all, the Difference and Diſtinction between 

theſe two Philoſophers will more remarkably 

appear from an Account of their Method, which 

is the Second Part I have propoſed in this Com- 

pariſon, 


THE 


A Compariſon of 
Methods of PLAT O and 
ARISTOTLE. 
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5 CHap, I. 
"The Method of PLATO. 


L ATO obſerves no certain Method in 
explaining his Doctrine; his Genius is ſo 
free, and his Stile ſo mix'd and com- 
pounded, that he ſeems not to follow any 
Rule. But after all, if we read him with At- 
_ tention, we cannot but meet with ſome Marks 
and Tokens of a Method proper and peculiar 
to him alone; becauſe of the great Liberty he 
takes, and of that Variety and Diverſity of Me- 
_ thods, if we may fo call it, which he allows 
himſelf in-all his Compoſitions. 
The Firſt, and moſt known of all theſe 
Methods, is that of Dialogue, which he bor- 
rowẽ'd from Socrates, and ſome other Philoſo- 


© Laert..#» Phers of his Time. Diogenes Laertius ſays, that 


Plat. A- all that was writ in thoſe Times, was writ 
then. J 2. after this manner. Stilpon, Euclide, Glaucon, 
g Aria. „ Simon the Athenian, and Xenophon, all writ fo. 
Poet. Alexamenes, of whom Ariſtole ſpeaks, was the 
> firſt Author of this Way : Socrates us'd it * 
Peg” the 
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the moſt naturab- for Inſtruction „and moſt 


proper to clear up the Difficulties which were 
nerally met with in the particular Circum- 
— of any material: Buſineſs under Exami - 
nation: becauſe in the Series, Order and Co- 
berency of a continued Diſcourſe, many thin 
eſcaped thoſe that were to be informed; which, 
in the Intervals of Dialogue, there was Leiſure 
ind Opportunity to make a more exact En- 
quiry into Plato, who derived all his Learning 
om Socrates, found this Method of teaching 
the moſt conformable to his Genius, which 
vas ſublime and elevated; but free, and 
noſt agreeable: to an unlimited, rambling , 
ncoherent Diſcourſe; in which one ig not 
odliged to be tyed down to one Deſign, nor 


Ppirit of Plato could not be kept within Bounds, 
tor ſubjected to any Rules; all. is looſe and 
dyjointed';z even where he was moſt exact. 
There is ſo much Variety in his Dialogues), 
hat Picus Mirandula affures us, that his on 


u for Inftance; in his Books of Law, he talks 
kd Immortality; in his Phedeng and in his 
neus, he explains its Eternity; in his Dia- 
ue of Menon, which is a Diſcourſe upon 


metry, where he- ſhews, how. Virtue may 
taught by its Principles, as Geometry is. 


wut the Nature of Man, he makes a great 


de his chief . but that upon 


bound to one and the ſame Subject. The 


Wu, he Vintermixes à large Treatiſe of 


| bis firſt” Aleibiaart, which is a Diſcourſe 


- {Wholars could not determine preciſcly-, mf 


Mat one particular Subject he ever treated / 


the Nature of the Soul, of its Generation, 


Freon upon“ Maufele: And: thus, in all 
Subjects he treats : of, he follows more his 
u Genius, than the Matter in Hand. This 


due 
% 


ph - 
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A Compariſon of | 
due Reflection, we may perceive, . that theſe 
Wandrings, theſe Digreſſions are not proper- 

Iy Deviations; for we ſhall find, if we con- 
ſider them truly, that they comport well, and 
have a very good Agreement with the Princi 
pal Subject; and that he ſeems, in all outward 
Appearance, to have no Deſign, tho? he's al. 
ways carrying One on in ſecret. But we 
muſt confeſs, that he might have gone in 2 
more direct Line; and that by making ſuch an 
uneven and irregular Tour, by moving in ſuch 
crooked and indirect Paths, he fetches a larger 
Compais, and takes a wider Courſe than is 
End in order to arrive at his propoſed 
End 

Diogenes f of Opinion, that Plato made Choice 
of this Manner of Writing, out of a Deſign to 
examine better into Things; by the Expoſid 
ons he made, and by Queſtions and Anſwers, 
Tis upon this Account, that he ſays, in his Cre 
tyla's, that a compleat. Logician is he that 
knows well how to:. oppoſe and anſwer; 
which Plato was. excellent, for he was a ve 
great Logician in the Judgment of Ariſtotle him 
felf. But there are two. Difficulties to be clear 
ed about Nato's Dialogues: The firſt is, Whe 
ther they contain the pure and untainted Doc 
rine of Socrates, as Plato himſelf ſeems to pre 
tend: The ſecond is, Whether the Confere 
ces which this: Philoſopher holds wich the Per 
ſons he introduces in bi Dallogyes, were ti 
and real. 
As to the firſt. Diffculty. there i is very gre 
Probability, that all that Plato ſays in his D- 
logues, came not pure and uncompoun 
 from:bis Maſter; but that he has ee 
his own Thoughts: with thoſe of Socrates. * 


authorize his! own eee and give mo 
Wh 1. | Weig 
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Weight to what he "himſelf advances; and 
greater Credit to what he had learned in 
his Voyages into Egypt and Haly, which pro- | 
bably were not altogether unprofitable. Laer. Laert. it 
tius is of the ſame Opinivn, and ſays in plain Flat. 
Terms, that Plato bas wrote things which Socra- 
ted never ſaid. There are five Perſons whom Pla- 
#4 introduces in his Dialogues, to declare an 
explain his Thoughts: Socrates, Timæus, Par- 
nenides; the other two, one an Athenian, and 
the other of Eleates, are wee 'He brings 
in Gorgias, Thraſymachns, Callicles, Polus, and 
Protaporas, Enthymedes, and others, only to 
propoſe what he does not approve of, ad would 
feſute: And takes particular Care to mike e- 
very one ſpeak aecording to his proper Cha- 
racter. 129 Mon ; . TIN 011 

As to the fecorid Difficulty, AtÞBeriens an- 
wers it in his eleventh Book, where Timon 
finds Fault with Plato, for having brought into 
bis Dialogues things that never were. In 
hort, *tis ſaid,” that Gorgias having heard that 
Dialogue recited which bears his Name, de 
dared it to be ſuppoſititious, and that he had 
never ſaid a Word of what Plato made hifi 
ſpeak: Pbædon proteſted the like upon the 
me Occaſion :-ahd/*tis irpoſhble that Parme- © 
nides could ever have had that 'Diſcourſe with 
doerutes which Nato attributes to him; Becauſe 
they lived not both at the ſame Time. Socrates 
itnſelf having Heard the Dmlogue bf Lyffs re- 
pated'to him; fays of "Pluto in Fagtius,' This 
zung Man makes me very ſelfconteited. And A 
Anopbon in Aulugellacaſſures us; that Socrates bos mentirs 
underſtood neither Phyſicks nor Mathematics, ici gu? 

h gad Reich 1. 
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Puto fore, and that the Diſcourſe, which is here carried on 


under his Name, upon theſe Sciences, is ficti- 
tious. But the Manner and Character of Dia. 
logue, allows of this Liberty; as Cicero, who 


quod nun: has taken it in Imitation of Plato, has declared 


quam locu- to Varro.  Atheneus, u 


upon this Account, con- 
demns Plato for the Injuſtice he has done Homer, 


ape, Bis in finding Fault with him for thoſe Fictions he 


ner of Plato. 


U things by divine, ſenſibles by inte n 
9 n | oo” 


has mixed in his Poems, when he himſelf has 
great Variety of them in his own. Dialogues, 
which are upon Subjects of Philoſophy, where 
nothing but the Truth fhould be diſcuſſed, and 
that. too with the niceſt Scrutiny, and in the 

laineſt Terms. OS; | 

The ſecond Method of Plato, which is that 
of Definition and Diviſion,, which he took 
from Socrates, is as an Inftrument- to the firſt, 
but of a more general Uſe. Theſe are thoſe 
two moſt common and ordinary Means he makes 
uſe of to eſtabliſh any thing he has advanced, 
In ſhort, we cannot give others a true Idea, 
nor have ourſelves a perfect Knowledge of any 
ane thing but by nein Nature, which 
is done by Definition, and the moſt certain Way 
to arrive to this, is Diviſion. Laertius, who 

aſcribes to Plato, Induction as a third Method, 
which he particularly made uſe of to overthrow 
whatever, he had a Mind to confute.; explains it 
at large in his third Book, together with that 
Irony, which Socrates brought in every thing 
that he ſaid, eſpecially, when he had to deal 
with the Sophiſts. But I. ſhall paſs over theſe 
things, to come to an Examination of what 
more particular, and more cloſe in the Man- 


And this is what 1 properly call his third 
Method, which conſiſts in explaining human 
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particulars by univerſals, Images by Ideas, 2%: 4 /en- 
which are the firſt Models. Ariſtotle aſſures us en 
that Plato borrowed this Manner of Explanation gan 
from Cratyles, who had been Heraclitus his gu in 
Scholar, and from Heraclitus himſelf, as Aver perpetus ef 
roes affirms: And Marcilius Facinus propoſes this g 2 
Method in his Epiſtles, where he ſays, That r ab.. 
Plato, in the ſeventh Book of his Common- A. l. z. de- 
wealth, declares, that Philoſophy conſiſts in an. 
nothing elſe but in raiſing a Man from what is 
corruptible and periſhing, to what is immuta- 
ble and eternal. There is ſome Probability 
that Socrates, who taught Plato this Method, had 
learned it himſelf from that Indian, whom Eu/e- Eu. 1. z. 
bius ſpeaks of; who being at Athens, had par: de præp. 
ticular Conferences with Socrates. For this In- Evan. c. x. 
dian having demanded of him, what it was in 
his Opinion to be a Philoſopher? He anſwered 
him, 'that to know how to live well, was to 
be a Philoſopher : The Stranger, ſays Euſebius, 
was not ſatisfied with this Anſwer ; telling 
him, that he was in a groſs Error; and that to 
tave a perfect Knowledge of Things natural, 
it was neceſſary to begin with Things divine, 
which ſo pleaſed Socrates, that he often after- 
wards uſed to ſay, That there was no better 
Way of coming to the Knowledge of Good.in 
particular, than by the Knowledge of Good 
in general. This is very agreeable with that Principali- 
Maxim, the Greeks, according to Ariſtoxenes his us f be. 
Opinion, received from the Indians, That the uni: — _ 
verjal Good ought to be moſt conſiderable : And this Euſeb. in 

laxim is very reconcileable with what St. Au- prep. 
Sin calls the Way of Wiſdom, which leads Men Evan. ibid. 
to the Knowledge of things in their firſt Prin- er. 
4 ciples, and in their Originals by Ideas. Thatüb. „ de 
a father took this Method from Plato, who had Trinit. 
» Wh "fry much applied himſelf to it: And when we 

7 B b 3 - © have 
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have obſerved it throughly, and ſearched nice- 
Jy into it, without ſtopping at our firſt Scruti- 
ny, without delaying at the very Entrance, as 
is too often done; we ſhall find it generally ex- 


TY things only by the Agreement they have 


ith, and the Relation they bear to their Ori- 


ginals; particulars by univerſals, things ap- 


arent and viſible by 1 which do not ap- 
— and are inviſible: And 'tis particularly 
apon the Account of this Method, that St. Au. 
guſtin ought to paſs for a Platoniſt, as may be 
ſeen in his Manner of explaining Grace. I give 
this as an Inſtance, becauſe he of all the Fathers 
has beſt explained it, and is from thence called 


the Divine of Grace. | 


Grace is a Gift, ſays he, ſovereignly perfect 
in the Quality of a Gift. There are three 
things to be conſidered in a Gift. He that 
gives, he to whom 'tis given, and the Manner 
in which tis given. He that gives, ought to 
give of his own, for that is to give in ſove- 
reign Perfection; and he muſt likewiſe have it 
in his Power, and be in a Capacity to give all 
that he does give: He therefore ought to be 
ſovereignly good to give willingly, and ſove- 
reignly powerful to give liberally, and ſove- 
reignly independant to give without any 
Hopes of a Return: Otherwiſe *tis trafficking, 


and not giving. He ro whom?tis given, ought 
to merit nothing of him that gives, for 'twould 
be only Juſtice if he deſerved it: And he ought 
to be in extream Neceſſity, otherwiſe he might 
decline and refuſe- che Gift.” Laſtly, for the 
Männer in whieh tis given, it ought to be 
done freely, for what is given upon Force and 
.Compulſion, is not given but wreſted from the 
Door And the Gift ought to prevent the 


Merit of the Receiver, leff it ſeem a Recom- 
N 3-4 hn pence; 
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pence; and to preceed all Defire, Expectati- 
on, and Requeſt, becauſe by ſuch Application 
and Addreſs it may be merited. All theſe 
Qualities meet and unite in Grace; and above 
all, in that firſt and moſt important of all Gra- 
ces, which is the Redemption of Man, they 


reignly perfect. Such is the Treatiſe of Grace 
in St. Auguſtin; and all that he ſays in ſeveral 
other Parts of his Works may be reduced to 
theſe Principles. In which he has imitated 
Plato, who always uſed himſelf to explain things 
by their Ideas, reſolving them into the State 
and Condition in which they ought to be, and 
not into that in which they are, as he himſelf 
ſays in his Dialogue of the Sophiſt. After this 
Manner he gives us the Idea of Health in his 
Eutyphron, the Idea of Law in his Minos, the 
Idea of a perfect City in his Laws: And in his 
Books of Common-wealth, he propoſes the 
Idea of univerſal Juſtice in a City, before that 
in a Citizen. 


concerning which Cicero drolls upon him fo 


bovernment of the Roman Common-wealth, which 


nonwealth. | 

This Method of Ideas, is that which Plato 
moſt commonly makes uſe of, as being the moſt 
direct Way, in his Judgment, to the true Know- 
edge of Things; mw it reduces them ta 


all concur and agree to make it a Gift ſove- 


b 4 their 


Thus in the very ſame Books he draws a % „ee, 
Model, and ſhews the Ground and Platform interdun 
of a perfect Government, which well compre-. Reipub. 


hended, is impracticable but to Men in Idea; 4## enim 
tanquam in 
| _*- Platonis 
agreeably, when he ſays, That Cato's Advice, aur, 


in Deliberations upon publick Affairs, was ſome- non tan- 


| 1 ici 7 uam in 
limes prejudicial to the State, for he judged of the — 2 
: ; f ce ſententi- 
was entirely corrupted, with the ſame Severity, as ym. Epiſt. 
if be bad been to give bis Opinion in Plato's Com- ad = 
| 2. BP: 1. 
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their Principle: That which has made the 
Doctrine of Ideas ſo famous, and ſo much di- 
vided the Opinions of wiſe Men about Platys 
Conception of them, is whether theſe Ideas are 
eternal Subſtances, exiſting out of the Mind of 
God, as Ammonius the Scholar of Proclus believ'd, 
who would have theſe Ideas, according to the 
Doctrine of Plato, to be Models entirely di- 
ſtinct and ſeparate from God, upon which he 
forms the Ground of his Work. Albertus Mag. 
nus, St. Thomas, and Trapezuntius are of the 
ſame Opinion. But Plutarch, Alcinous, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Proclus, Famblicus, St. Auguſtin, The- 
miſtius, Simplicius, Plethon, and Marcilius Ficinus 
are of a quite different Judgment; they all, with 
one Conlent, maintain that Plato did not him- 
ſelf believe that theſe Ideas were Forms exiſt- 
ing by themſelves, and diftin& from the Know- 
ledge of God, as Ammonius and ſome others 
have repreſented him. For thoſe ſeparate Ide. 
as are ſo abſurd, that there is nor the leaſt 
Probability that ſuch Thoughts ſhould have 
ever entered into the Mind of a Philoſopher, 
ſo great a Maſter. of Reaſon as Plato was. 80 
that in his Doctrine, the Idea of the World is 
nothing elſe but the Image the Creator has 

formed. | 1 

But if all this be ſo, Ariſtotle then is much 
to blame, to run out with ſo much Heat 
againſt the Ideas of Plato, when he himſelf was 
of the very ſame Opinion, as appears in 41s 
Books of Metaphyſicks, and in ſeveral other 
| Places. of his Works; to this I anſwer, that 
| '" . Ariſtotle had very good Reaſon to oppoſe the 
Conceptions of Plato on theſe Ideas, for tho 
the Opinion of that Philoſopher is not defective 
in the Subſtance, yet is it in the Manner; be. 
(cauſes he places in God two Degrees entirely 
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diſtin; the one of firſt Mind and Underſtand- o Mt 
ing, the other of firſt Principle of all Beings 7%," 

in Quality of a Creator. He pretends, that pia 1 8 
this firſt Mind or Underſtanding, where all Enn. 5. 
Ideas are form'd, is the Original from whence 

the Creator takes his Deſigns ; and that, this 

Principle being it ſelf diſtinct from the Creator, 

the Ideas likewiſe are diſtinct, Thus did Ari- 
fotle upon very good Grounds oppoſe this Do- 

ctrine; he who acknowledg'd, in the Eſſence 

of God, a Simplicity ſo pure; cou'd not ſuffer 

thoſe compound and different Ideas of Plato, 

which diſtinguiſh'd the Mind or Undetſtand- 

ing of God, from God himſelf, Twas this 

Diſtinction Ariſtotle levelPd at, in engaging 

againſt the Ideas, as Forms exterior to that firſt 

Being, which admits of no Mixture in its Na- 

ture. This is the Opinion of Ariſtotle, contra- 

ry to the Ideas of Plato; though Simplicius be- 

lieves, that he differ'd not from Plato on this 

Queſtion, but om the Manner of expreſſing it: 

But 'tis not likely, that a Man of ſuch ſolid 

Judgment as Ariſtotle, ſhould delight to fight 

with Words, or break forth into ſuch Heats 

again particular Expreſſions. Twas neceſſary 

in this Place, thus far, to clear the Doctrine of 

Plato's Ideas, which occaſion'd ſo famous a Dif- 

ference between him and Ariſtotle, But to re- 

turn to my Subject. 

We may find in Plato a Fourth Method more 
dark and abſtruſe than the former Three, 
which conſiſts in explaining the Truth of 
Things by their Figures. This Plato practis'd to 
gain Eſteem, and bring his Doctrine into grea- 
ter Veneration, by rendring it more myſteri- 
ous under the Veils, with which he cover'd it. 
The chief Interpreters of Plato, have added to 
their Maſter's Opinion in this Point. Mareilins 
N Ficinus 
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circuity between the Athenians and the People of the 
aliter in- Aflantick Ocean, which he mentions in his 
telligi 4- Critias; the Chariot of the Soul, its Wings, 
gone). 7 its Horſes, and the Coachman he has given it, 
zant. Fic. in the Phædra; the Fable of the Generation of 
I Fee Animals, by Prometheus, and Epimetbeus, inthe 
2 Protagoras, are all pure Allegories, if we'll be- 
er lieve Origen, Porphyry, and Proclus; and Ficinus 
makes the very ſame Obſervations on the 
Parmenides, | 

- Socrates practis'd this Method, in Imitation of 
Pythagoras, particularly to confound the Arro- 

gance of the Sophiſts, by concealing under 

theſe Figures what he truly and certainly 

knew: Whilſt the Sophiſts with much Pride 
affected to diſcourſe upon, and ſet forth Things 

they knew nothing of. Plato too, learn'd this 
ſymbolical Philoſophy from the AÆgyptians, 

who being much given up to Superſtition, ex- 

plain'd themſelves eyen in Matters of Religion, 

by Figures; which in Things ſacred, ſeem'd 

to them a more grave, ſerious, and reſpect- 

ful way of treating upon Divine Subjects. 

Their Prieſts, in whoſe Hands were the My- 

ſteries of their Religion, authoriz'd this Me- 

thod to ſupport. their Credit, and ſecure to 
themſelves Veneration, by the Reſpect that was 

due to thoſe Holy Things, which they bid 

from the Eyes of the People, leſt by being 
known, they ſhould become profane. They 


Were 
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gere of Opinion too, as Famblicus has obſerv'd, 
n one of his Treatiſes, where-he explains their 
Myſteries, that they were oblig'd to this way 
of proceeding, in Imitation of Nature, which 
nder the exterior Veil of the Body, conceals 
the Perfections of the Mind. 

However it were, this Manner of Explana- 
tion was ſo firmly eſtabliſn'd in Ægypt, that it 
very probable; that the Ægyptians, being dri- 
ren out of their Country by Camby/es by Con- 
queſt, and being afrerwards diſpergd through- 
out all India, introduc'd there likewiſe this 
Method of writing by Hieroglyphicts, which is 
ſtill in Uſe in ſome Parts of that Country; and 
as far even as China, there is ſome Agreement 
with that way of Writing, which was former- 


ly obſery'd by the Agyprians. For they ex- 


plain'd, as I have ſaid before, their Thoughts 
by the Figures of Birds, Animals, and ather 
ſenſible Things, which they ador'd as Deities: 
upon which Account the Greeks gave thoſe Fi- 
gures the Name of Hieroglyphicłs. But I do not 
pretend to aſſert, that that ſymbolical Way of 
writing moſt commonly us'd by Plato, is uni- 
rerſally practis'd by him in all his Works: For 
he ſpeaks ſome Things very plain and eaſy, and 
vhieh may be underſtood by all the World: 


though there are ſome Things which cannot 4d 
Prode 


be underſtood by any Body, they being al- 
together allegorical ; And Proclus, his moſt ex- 
act and faithful Interpreter, declares, that in 
many Places he has wrote yery unintelligibly. 
'Twas the Cuſtom in Socratess School to write 
al Things figuratively, as appears by that fa- 
mous Table of Cebes, who was ane of the moſt 
celebrated of Socrates his Scholars. For this 
Table, which has been ſo much eſteem'd by all 
koſterity, is only a plain Repreſentation of 
r Humane 
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Human Life, under thoſe various Figures, of 
which it is compos d. This is the moſt parti. 
cular and diſtin& Account I can give of the Me. 
thod of Plato; let us now proceed to that of 


CHap, II. 
Of the Method of Ariſtotle, 


4 1 not much to be wonder'd at, that 
| . Plato's Method was ſo various and un- 
certain; for ſince his firſt Maxim was, 
To be aſſur'd of Nothing, but to doubt of all 
Things; he had no need of any Principles, 
that had nothing to eſtabliſh. Axiſtotle and 
In Platonis Xenocrates were Plato's firſt Scholars; but Ai. 
* _ ftotle forfook this Manner of Doubting, and 
— endeavour'd to clear up Things, by ſearching 
de omnibus, them to the Bottom; ſo that he form'd to 
nibil certi himſelf a Method more unperplex'd, and more 
= , Certain too, than that of Plato's ; becauſe he 
— L. laid down fuch and ſuch Principles. The firſt 
trie Of theſe Principles is, that there is a Science, 
Platonis contrary to the Opinion of Plato, who believ'd 
abertatt there was none, becauſe he thought that there 
— was nothing certain in Nature: He held, 
diſcipline that the Soul of Man was obſcur'd, by en- 
formalam tring into the Body, as a Light is extinguiſh'd, 
compoſue- by bei 
rant: # Knowledge which the Soul has of all Things 
Socraticam by the Nobleneſs of its Divine and Immortal 
de — 1 Extraction, is entirely loſt by its Commerce 
Alla aj- |; 10 . * J 
—_ adhibita, conſuctudius diſſerundi  rtliguerunt. Cic. Acad 
2 a 
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vith Matter; and that upon this very Account, 
te Knowledge it obtains, by the Uſe and Ex- 

ence of Things, is not a true and perfect 
7 wledge, but a bare Remembrance of ſeveral 
Iunſactions in the common and ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, as Plotinus explains it. A. 
ilotle was of a quite contrary Opinion: He 
believ'd, that the. Soul did not derive from it 
elf any Principle of Knowledge, when it was u- 
ited to the Body; but that it acquir'd it entire- 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Senſes, which are ſo 
nany eſtabliſn'd Meſſengers, to bring: Intelli- 
gence of what paſſes without; and that from 
this particular Knowledge, which was convey'd 
o it by the Miniſtry of the Senſes, it formed 
of it ſelf, by the Operation of its Under- 
landing, a Knowledge univerſal, certain and 
os which is Science properly ſo cal- 

Thus the firſt Method of Ariſtotie is directly , l c. 
ppoſite to that of Plato. For Plato pretends, 44 Jenſib i. 
tat to arrive at the Knowledge of Things, we J r. 
re to begin at Univerſals, and ſo deſcend to u 
Particulars.: And Arxiſtotle will have it, that _ 2. 
de Knowledge of Things particular and ſen- i; & /b. 
ible, carries us to the Knowledge of Things Aantiif in- 
miverſal and immaterial; being perſuaded 2 a 
rom this Principle, which he holds for an in- —— 2 
allible Truth, That nothing can enter into the Cara. 10 
, bur: by: the Seuſes: For Man, being made Cælun. J. 
ind faſhion'd as he is, cannot judge of Things 2. . 4. 
afible, with any Certainty, but by the 
eaſes. Phe Maxim of Plato is; chat Things 
be known by Idea's, which are as the firſt 7/25 
Originals ; and that of Aviſtotle, that Things in intlle- 
may be diſcover'd by their Effects, which are 2 oo | 
Je Expreſſions and Copies of thoſe Idea“. — in 
1 ſenſu. Ex. Aver. text. in Ariſt. J. 1. paſt Analic. 13. 

7 . 


, 382 2 Cumpuriſon of : 
The Order which Plato obſerves, is that e 
Nature it ſelf, protee ding from the Cauſe te 
the Effects: That of Ariſtotie, is the Orde 
of the Knowlege of che Soul, which find 
not out the Cauſe, but by the Effect. This i 
Ariſtotle's: Firſt Method, which he took fro 
Archytas the Scholar:of Pythagoras, and whic 
Archytas had learnt of Dexippus. This Dexip 
pus, in the Order of the Categories; of which he 
made the firſt; Draught, borrow'd the Subſtance 
from the Head of other Categories, as the mo! 
material and moſt ſenſible. But becauſe this 
Knowledge of Things univerſal; form'd ff 
the Knowledge of Things particular, has a Prin 
ciple which is ſubject to Error and Miſtake; 
Ariſtotle has found out a Way to rectify this 
Principle; and make it infallible, by Means of 

wis mireinlo gan. 

Amman: is This is the ſecond Method of Ari/o/le, and 

vita Ariſt. tig ini this Organ that he eſtabliſhes the Art of 

d Demonſtration; by that of  Syllogi/m : Fo 

= Jr Demonſtration is his moſt common and ordi 

ue . nary Method, as Ammonius aſſures us; and 
 evabyien- Ariſtoile himſelf calls the Art of Syllogiſm his 
principal Method: His Logict ſerves only ti 

Top. ach. eſtabliſh his Method ; all that he ſays; has 4 

4. Relation to it. The. Book of Categories treats 

2 of Parts very diſtant and remote, which ought 

to enter into the Compoſition of a Syllogiſm, 

and which are Terms, in their natural Signif- 
cation. The Book of Interpretation treats of 

the Matter near to Syllogiſm; that 8, 0 
Terms, as far as they are capable of Binding. 

do ſerve for Propoſition, which is the Second 

Operation of the Mind; The Book of Au 

..- - - tyticks conſiders a Syllogiſm according to the 


* 


eſſential Parts that compoſe itz 0 that 19, its 
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Matter, and Form: And how the Matter of 
a Syllogiſm may be neceſſary, or contingent, 
or fallacious, is explain'd_ according to thoſe 
Differences in the ſequel of thoſe Books. The 
Books of Topicks ſerves to clear and unravelthe 
Matter, when *cis only probable, or contin- 
gent. The Book of Sophi/ms explains what is 
falſe, and what is equivocal: And the Book 
of the Poſterior Analyiicks, ſets forth that which 
s certain and neceſſary... This is an exact 
Account of Ariſtotle's Method, the moſt perfect, 
and the moſt compleat of all Methods. For 
in effect, Demonſtration made in the Princi- 
ples, and in that Manner this Philoſopher has 
conceiv'd it, is the only infallible Rule to 
guide and direct us, in our Attainment of the 
Sciences; and the only Way the Mind of Man 
has to arrive at that, Certainty which he 
ſearches for in the Knowledge of Things ; and 
the only Inſtrument proper to rectify our 
Reaſon, by the diſcerning of Truth from 
Falſnhood. *Tis rhat that has ſo recommended 
the Uſe of this Method to all thoſe that have 
ſtudied the Sciences, and gain'd the wuniverſal/2viquid . 
Approbation of all Ages, that have had de 
Knowledge of it. Tie chis that has render'd . 
this Method ſo adyantagious and beneficial to / Ana- 
our Religion, being, more peculiarly adapted fm, quic- 
and accommodated than all others, for the Con- 4 4 
firmat ion and Eſtabliſhment of its Doctrine een 
which: made St, Ferom ſay, That- all tbe Artifice pertine, & 
ond Peryerfneſs in Human Reaſoning, and all the baer of 
Zn and Porr | that profane Seiknec can gam in oouftum, 
the 
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ld, ay be, defeated and overubrvum by A- 4 ve 
iſtotle's Methan.... abeer te. 


But one of the, moſt common. Methods Ari- ur, Com. 
lotle makes uſe of in his Demonſtrations, is, * =<- 
8 Averroes obſerves, to reſolve all the Diffi- "_— 

| culties 
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culties that be meets with, before he has e. 
ſtabliſn'd his Propoſition: And this admirable 
Art of his, in confirming with ſolid and ſb. 
ſtantial Arguments, when he advances, makes 
him deſpiſe that Method of Diviſion, which he 
judges too weak and feeble to carry him to a 

Demonſtration. For this Reaſon he calls it, 4 
defettive and imperfect Syllogiſm, tho? *twas very 
much us'd by Plato. Not but that Ariſtotle 
does often uſe the Analy/is in all thoſe Matters, 
where he is oblig'd to-deſcend to a particular 
Account of Things, in Order to examine them 
to the Bottom, and from thence to gather a 
more diſtinct Knowldge. The Eſteem he had 
for this Method, appears from his often quot- 
ing his Analytichi in his other Books. 

Tis by this Diſcuſſion, that he ſearches deep 
into the Things he treats of, and diſcovers that 
which is moſt eſſential; whilſt others ſee only 
the Outſide, and fit down contented with the 
bare Superficies. *Tis true indeed, that thoſe 
Maxims which Ariſtotle eſtabliſhes, in Subjects 
he has examined, are ' fo profound, that they 
appear not certain, but to thoſe that know how 
to penetrate into them: This makes the great- 
eſt Part of his Definitions ' ſeem either too ob- 


ſcure, or not only juſt and adequate: The Mind 


- yields not its Aſſent to them without ſome Re- 


Vw - ſiſtance, being at firſt Sight not throughly con- 
vinced. But the more we meditate upon them, 


the more indubitable they appear, becauſe they 
are always founded upon Nature and Experience. 
And this made one of his Interpreters, that 


xind. underſtood: him: beſt; ſay, that Th Doctrine of 
TX Ariſtotle bad, for its common Foundation, the 
general Opinion of all Prople;"and good Senſe. 
3.2 0% ot nene SURE OTE NID, 770 ; 
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Yet it muſt be granted, that Ariftotle, tho? 

z Perſon of the deepeſt Penetration, often by 

this Profundity of Judgment, deprives himſelf 

of the Liberty of explaining his Notions with 

that Perſpicuity which is requiſite and neceſ- 

ary for a Philoſopher that is to inſtruct others. 

Tis a Fault he is moſt commonly charged with; 

Themiſthius carries the Accuſation higher, when 

he ſays, That *cis downright Folly and Mad- 

neſs, to pretend to find out the true Senſe 

of Ariſtotle in all he fays; which however 

s falſe, unleſs in relation to thoſe things, 

which he himſelf has hardly determined. Sim- 

flicius believes, that Ariſtotle uſed this Obſcu- 

ity to veil his Conceptions; inſtead of thoſe 

Fables and Symbols, which he approved not 

of in Plato; becauſe a Philoſopher that en- 

deavours to inſtruct us in the Truth, ſhould 

diſcover it by ſenſible Effects: And becauſe 

Truth it felf cannot be diſguiſed under the 

Colour and Shadow of Fables, without being 

ubject to Illuſion, by the equivocal Explica- 

tons that may be given it: And laſtly, be- 

auſe Truth, to appear in all its Purity, ought 

to manifeſt it ſelf by the moſt convincing 

Evidence imaginable; Theſe are the Reaſons 

le gives in his Metaphyſicks, why he condemns 

hat ſymbolical Philoſophy of Plato. When L. 3. Ms: 

little therefore expreſſes himſelf not with Phe. 

at uſual Clearneſs, this proceeds not from 

lhe Qualifications of his Mind, which was 

laturally deep and profound, but from a pure 

Affectation to be obſcure and myſterious , 
at he might not be underſtood without Ex- j | 

Janationz which he himſelf has ſufficiently | 

feclared” by that Title he has given one of 

$ Books, which he calls the Acromaticks, be- 

: Ce cauſe 
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cauſe it muſt be liſtened to with great Atten- 
tion, to be well underſtood. 

But I find, in this Manner of Explaining 
himſelf, one Excellency, which I cannot e- 
nough admire: For beſides all other Perfections 
which he ſhows himſelf Maſter of, he is the 
moſt modeſt, and the leaſt poſitive and aſ- 
ſuming of all Philoſophers. He ſcarce ever 
aſſerts any thing he advances, he barely ſays, 
it appears ſo to him, and ſeems not to affirm 
what he thinks, without fome Heſitation. When 
Aphrodiſzus or Averroes ſpeak of his Doctrine 
they repreſent it not as of itſelf evident and 
unconteſtable; and its Author, as never ſpeak 
ing confidently, but wiſely doubting, and wit 
an admirable Reſerve; as if he were always 
under fome Difficulties, to decide right, whic 
is the genuine Effect of a profound Knowledge 
for to be forward and preſumptuous in aſſert 
ing Things, diſcovers great Weakneſs. Hi 
It may be's, which he ſo often inſerts, | 
all he ſays, appear to me ſo curious and exqui 
ſite; and I find them ſo proper, and becoming 
the Character of a profound and learned Man 
who being far from venting airy Notions, ha 
Modeſty enough to diſtruſt his own Lights 
that I ſet a greater Value upon Ariſte!le's Re 
ſervedneſs and Moderation, than upon his Pre 


foundneſs and Knowledge; for this is the Vir 


tue of an exalted Soul. Great Genius's delibe 
rate and heſitate, whilſt little ones are quiC 
and nimble in giving their Deciſions; becaul 
they have not Light enough to doubt. Þ 
Ariſtotle is not of that eager and haſty Tempe! 
he fairly acknowledges in his Book of Geners 
tion, that he ſhould be ſcarce able to clear thoi 


Difficulties he had propoſed, He tells us inge 
j nuou 
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tuoſly in his Meteors, that the Cauſes he has 
aſſigned for the Riſe and Progreſs of Comets, 
are not to him ſatisfactory; and in other Mat- 
ters, Which he has taken under Examination, 
he gives us his Reſolutions, only as ſo many 
Doubts. This ſeems to me to be an unparal- 
ſelled Candour, a frank and open Sincerity, 
without Example, and which I cannot ſuffici- 
ently admire. Thus having given you an In- 
fght into the Method of Plato and Ariſtotle , 
t remains, that we examine their Doctrine, to 
boy on the Compariſon; and this is the third 
art. 
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HE Doctrine of Plato and Ariſtolle is 
ſo extenſi ve and ſo profound, that 
one would think that God had ſent 
theſe two Philoſophers into the World, 
to be Examples and Patterns of Wiſdom to 

the Wiſe, and to give Inſtructions to the whole 

Earth, In ſhort, they were both of them ig- 

norant in but a few Things; and their very 
Thoughts may fairly be acknowledged as the 

Rules of all Arts, and the Principles of all Sci- 

MELT tay. £nces. But becauſe Philoſophy alone ts unca- 
'a5 vir pable of making Men wiſe, by the certain 
iznorare Knowledge it gives of things; and becauſe that 
_ Ma- alone applies it ſelf to the perfecting of the 
Ag. Mind, whilſt other Sciences are taken up in 
Firis hu- exerciſing the Manners, and in refining the 
mn in- Imagination; Therefore in examining their 
e Doctrine, I ſhall only conſider it with Relation 
| N to Philoſophy, and in Reference to the ſeveral 
nym. ad. Parts of that noble Syſtem. Tis this that 
Jovin.1. 1. frees the Mind from Errors by Logic, and 
the Heart from Paſſions by Morality ; to dif- 

poſe Men by this Preparation, to the Know- 

ledge of Things natural by Phyſicts, and to 


the Contemplation of things nen * 
| | 6 
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Metapbyſicks. Theſe are the four Parts of which 
Philoſophy is compoſed; and according to 
the Order of theſe Parts, I ſhall examine the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, 


En 


The Logick of Plato. 


LATO has writ nothing which bears the Fa ## 
P Name of Diale& or Logick, as this Part 4 il. 
of Philoſophy was afterwards called ; becauſe —_—— 
Socrates did lightly eſteem it, Tis true indeed, probabat 
Plotinus has writ a Book of the Dialect of Plato, Socrates. 
but has laid down no natural Train of Precepts Cie. Acad. 
to eſtabliſh that Art: And Apuleius undertaking * 
to treat of the Philoſophy of Plato, mentions 
only his Ethicks and Phyſicks; what he ſays 
of Logick is taken out of the Book of Inter- 
pretation which Ariſtotle writ. But after all, 
if we make a diligent Search after the Logick of Alcin. e. 
Plato, we ſhall find he had ſome; the End and 5d Pott 
Deſign of which was to deliver the Mind from 
Error and Opinion, and to introduce a Science; 
which Science was nothing elſe but that Re- 
membrance of things he adviſes his Followers 
to in his Philebus, in his Menon, in his Books of Phat. l. 6. 
Common-wwealth , and in ſeveral other Places of * —_ 
his Dialogues. _ philt 2 

So that the firſt, nay, the chief and princi- a/iis lacis. 
pal Work, about which Plats's Logick is em- 
ployed, is, to purify the Mind, and diſpoſe it 
to a perfect Knowledge of things by their 
Ideas; as for Inſtance, it leads the Mind to 
the Knowledge of Good, by the true Idea of 
| 9 Good; 
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Good; to the Knowledge of Beauty, by the 
Idea of Beauty: For the Ideas of things are 
only capable of giving that certain Knowledge 
which compoſes a Science, becauſe they are 
immoveable and eternal, when all things elſe 
are ſubje& to change. The Senſes themſelves, 
by which is conveyed to us all the Knowledge 
we can pretend to, are treacherous and deceit- 
ful. This is the End and Scope of Plato's Di- 
alect; and the moſt ordinary Means he has pro- 

oſed to himſelf to arrive at this End, are 
Diviſion, Definition, Induction, and Suppoji- 
tion. 

By Diviſion, of which he treats very large- 
ly in his Politics; he makes up the true Ana- 
lyſis of Genus in its ſeveral Species, and diſcovers 
by this firſt Method, the eſſential Difference of 
every thing; this is the moſt certain and in- 
fallible Way of coming to a Definition, as A. 
cinous obſerves: And a Definition admits us to 
the Knowledge of the very Eſſence. This 
made Plato ſay in his Cratylus, that the Logician 
was only capable of giving Names to things, 
becauſe he alone underſtood their Natures. By 
Induction he ſets up Singulars againſt Univer- 
fals, and gives us a View of the Contrarieties 
of Particulars from general Oppoſitions. By 
Suppoſition , which is his laſt Means, he dil- 
covers, as it were by Degrees, the Perfections 
and Imperfections of every thing; and, by 
Example, the Beauty of the Mind, by that of 
the Body; and the Excellency of our Duty, 
3, by that of our Mind. Alcinous explains this 
Doctrine more at large, in his Treatiſe of the 
Doctrine of Plato. Plotinus tells us the Method 
this Philoſopher took to make good his So- 
phiſms, which was by the Explication and 


Diſtinction of Propoſitions, as Socrates had 
| | taught 
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taught him; though Socrates, acccording to A.- 
riſtotle's Opinion, was more ingenious at creating 
Difficulties by his Queſtions, than at ſolving 
them by his Anſwers. This 1s, in ſhort, the 
whole Art of Plato's Dialect, as may be eaſily 
gathered from his Dialogues of Cratylus, Parme- 
nides, and Protagoras, and from thoſe of the 
Sophiſt, of Euthymedes, and of the Politicks, and 


is to. be found in ſeveral other Places, without 


Order or Connexion. 

*Tis not in the leaſt to be doubted, but that 
Plato had ſome Knowledge of the three Ope- 
rations of the Mind: He has diſtinguiſhed them 
in his Sophiſt; nor is it to be at all queſtioned 
but that he knew the Categories too, having ſeen 
the Work of that Arcbytas, who was Pythago- 
ras his Scholar, and the firſt that writ of them. 
But whatever Alcinous may ſay, he never knew 
the Form of a Syllogiſm, nor the Diſtinction 
of the three Figures of Argumentation: Arxiſto- 
tle was the Author of them, as all wiſe Men 
are agreed. Let us therefore proceed to his 


Logick. 


CHarp. Ih 
The Logick of Ariſtotle, 
TY E Logick of Ariſtotle is, without all 


Doubt, more diſtin&t, and more methodi- 


cal than that of Plato; and though Ariftotle 
made Uſe of the Logick of Zenon of Alia, who 
had writ three Books of that Art long before 
bim; though he had received great Aſſiſtance 
from the Diale& of Euclide of Megara, Socra- 

Cca4 les 
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tes his Scholar; yet it is moſt certain, that he 
better underſtood the Matter of this Art 
ſearched farther into the Depth of it, ſet al 
its Parts in a clearer Light, and ranged them 
nee e: in a more agreeable Order than any of the 
2; -vans- Philoſophers that had writ before, It may be 
yisrerus ſaid indeed, that * Archytas, Zenon, Euclide, 
33 and Plato, invented the Matter of Dialect; 
33 but Ariſtoile alone gave it a Form: And to 
ee Ayer, his Honour be it ſpoken, that he alone per- 
Elench. fected the Syllogiſm , which the others knew 
c. ult- nothing of before him. Twas he, + in Effect, 


I Diale- fs | | 
3 that invented the Art of a perfect Demonſtra- 


gen tus, ut tion, by confining the extenſive, and almoſt 

?pje teſta- infinite Capacity of the Soul of Man, within 

af 4//-rhe Limits of three Operations, as within 

7 — fixed and ſtared Bounds, beyond which that 

{criptum, divine Particle, free and independent as it is, 

aut difunm can never paſs. *T was he likewiſe that diſco- 

erat. Fra- yered the Secret of rectifying their Operations, 
pez. in 8 | 

Comparat. and of compoſing a determinate Matter for a 

Plat. & Syllogiſm. 

Ariſt. I. 1. Twas he, in fine, that reduced into three 
Figures which he had invented, all the imagi- 
nable Connexions of two Ferms, which com- 
poſe the Propoſition with the common Term, 

to eftabliſh the Form of a Demonſtration, a 
Form always directly concluding by one Rule, 
which carries with it. as certain Characters of 
Infallibility, as the Demonſtrations of the moſt 
exact Geometry. It is in the fourth Chapter 
of the firſt Book of the Analyticks, that he 
explains this new Art of the Conſtruction of 
Syllogiſm; and 'tis by this wonderful Art that 
this Philoſopher found out a Way to give the 
fame, Rule to Thought, which is entirely ſpi— 
ritual, as he had preſcribed to Quantity, which 
is entirely material; and to eſtabliſn in the 

| | Reaſonings, 
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Reaſonings, and in the Operations of a Human 
Soul, which are eſſentially free and contingent, 
an Infallibility equal to that which we meer 
with in Geometrical Demonſtrations, which 
are eſſentially neceſſary. This to me appears 
ſo worthy of Admiration, that I find nothing 
comparable to it in all the moſt ſurprizing 
Productions of the Mind; for what can be con- 
ceived more ingenious than this Invention of 
the three Figures of a Syllogiſm, which form 
themſelves from the different Situation of two 
Terms, with the common Term of which it is 
compoſed? And what can be imagined more 
admirable than the Certainty and Evidence of 
the Concluſion after the two Premiſes, when 
there, is nothing vicious neither in the Matter 
nor in the. Form. | 

Truly when I reflect upon the univerſal Ar- 
rangement of Ariſtotle's Logick, and that won- 
derful Order of all the conſticuent Parts there- 
of: When I conſider the great Caution this 
Philoſopher has taken in the general Prepara- 
tion of the Matter he deſigns for Argument; 
that is, when I obſerve the whole Work fix'd 


and eftabliſhed in the moſt firm and ſolid Man- 
ner the Mind of Man can form; and upon a 


Foundation the moſt uncertain that can be 1- 
magin'd, which is Thoughts and Words; Iam 
lurprized at the Greatneſs of his Genius that 
cou'd conceive ſo prodigious a Deſign. What 
cou'd not he have done, that cou'd fix the Cha- 
rafter of Solidity and Conſiſtency upon a Thing 
lo weak and infirm? This Work is encompaſs'd 
with Difficulties, which appeared inſuperable; 
it removes the” Ambiguity of Words, by gi- 
ving a clear Explication of what was equivocal 
and what not, and affixing ro the Terms their 
proper and natural Senfe, This is a Work ve- 


ry 
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ry neceſſary to diſpel the Confuſion of Thoughts, 
which ſo darken the Mind with the Mulcipli. 
city of Ideas, to unravel thoſe inextricable 
Foldings of the Operations of the Mind, and 
to diſperſe that almoſt inevitable Crowd and 
Tumult of divers Species of particular, univer— 
ſal, conditional, abſolute, complex, incom- 
plex, affirmative, negative, modal, equiva. 
lent and contradictory Propoſitions; to the 
End, that the Mind may be accuſtomed to a 
naked and ſimple Repreſentation, that it may 
form to it ſelf Objects, whereby to judge of 
Things according as they are really in them- 
ſelves. In ſhort, it ſo diſcovers the Diſgui- 
ſings and Artifices of the Underſtanding, which 
are innumerable, as to remedy all the Defaults, 
and all the Illuſions of Argumentation, and to 
bring to Light all the Fallacies and Impoſture 
of all the Sophiſms, of all the Paralogiſms ima- 
ginable. 2 

Not is this all; for this Great Man, after 
having fully diſcover'd what lay muſt obſcure 
and moſt retir'd within the Mind, and, by the 
Art he had invented, confin'd the Infinity of 
Thought within the Compaſs of three Opera- 
tions; he found out a Way to rectify theſe 
three Operations in all the Parts of his Logick: 
He has corrected the Faults of the firſt in his 
Book of Categories, in which he teaches us 
how to diſtinguiſh the Ideas of every Thing ac- 
_ cording to that natural Order which the Un- 
derſtanding ought to obſerve in the Concep- 
tion of them: He has reform'd the Defaults 
of 'the ſecond Operation, which is the Propo- 
ſition in this Book of the Interpretation, and 
in his Treatiſe of Poftpredicaments and Antipre- 
dicaments ; where he explains the Signification 
of Terms, and the. contingent or * 
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Connexion of the one with the other. Laſtly, 
he redreſſes what is defective in the Third 
Operation, in his Books of Topicks, Analyticks, 
and Sophiſms; and in theſe he eſtabliſhes the 
Conſtruction of Three Syllogiſms, the Sophiſtick, 
which cauſes Error, the Dialetick, which cre- 
ates Opinion, and the Demonſtrative, which is 
the only u- Syllogiſm, both as to the 
Quality of its Matter and its Form, and which 
alone produces Science. Thus all the whole 
Deſign and Drift of Ariſtotle's Logick tends to 
one and the ſame End, viz. the Eſtabliſhment 
of Demonſtration by Syllogiſm, which is the 
univerſal Principle of all Sciences. For no- 
thing can be aſſuredly known without this 
Art; for by Demonſtration, we have not only 
a perfect Certainty, that the Thing is, but like- 
wiſe a perfect Knowledge of the Reaſon why 
it is, which is the moſt eſſential Product of all 
Science. 

So that the Logick of all other Philoſophers 
both antient and modern, are good no other- 
wiſe than as they bear a Relation to that 
Ariſtotle's ; and whoever examines them, will 
find, that they are defective in thoſe very Things 
in which they agree not with the Logick of 
this Philoſopher; which ought to be the Rule 
and Standard of all other Logicks, being found- 
ed on the Art of Demonſtration. But is it cer- 
tain that Ariſtotle is the true Author of this 
Art? I muſt confeſs, that to prepare the Mat- 
ter, he was oblig'd to the Categories of Archytas 
and Ocellus; that he learn'd from Democritus 
and Socrates, the Uſe of Definition, as a Means 
to arrive at this Art; that he borrow'd from 
the Cratylus of Plato, the Definition of Terms 
in their proper Signification; that he took 
from the Dialogue of Zuthydemes, Part 8 5 

er- 
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Obſervations he has made in his Book of 95. 
phiſms; that the firſt Knowledge of the Me. 
thod of Conſequences, and of all that captious 
Art of Dilemma's was deriv'd down to him from 

Demon. Zenon Eleatis; that Timæus of Locris gave him 
frrandi the firſt Idea of a Syllogiſm, which was after. 
viamratio- wards brought to Perfection by Zeno, as ap. 
fz dei pears in the Commentary of Proclus, on the Par. 
— menides of Plato: And that, laſtly, he met with 
guan ante the firſt Appearances of Demonftration in the 
Ariſftote- ſelf-evident Propoſitions of Times and Theetetes, 
fem expli- But after all, 'tis not in the leaſt to be queſti- 
6c on'd but that Ariftotle was the firſt Author of 

1. the Form of Syllogiſm, and of the Method of 


Zunt J. 1. 
de Comp. perfectly rectifying the Matter by diſcovering 
_— the Confuſion of 'Fhoughts, the Equivocation 
Arifiteles of Words, the Artifice and Diſguiſe of Propoſi- 
Dizaleice tions, of which they form'd the Sophiſms. All 
artis uni- the principal Interpreters of Ariſtotle, are of 
verſeF this Opinion. Ariſtotle himſelf owns it in the 
mnt End of his Books of Diale#; and Cicero ac- 


A 1 * a 
—— nowledges as much in the Book of his 75. 


Sepredi- Pichs. a | 
xg orgs The Difference then between the Logick of 
See Plato and Ariſtotle, is, That Plato's is diſpersd 
Dialect. through all his Works without any Order or 
Ammon. Deſign, without Principles, and almoſt without 
we _ Method, and Ariſtotle's reduc'd into a regular 
1 Form in his Books of Diale#, where it is firmly 
in Analyt. eſtabliſh'd in all its Parts: And Gaſſondus had 
Alex. Aph. not perhaps found it fo imperfect by chat Sup- 
Simpl. plement of Porphyry, which he looks upon as a 
—_ neceſſary Introduction, had he but conſider'd 
Logot. © that this very Treatife which is prefix'd to Ai. 
— fotl#s Logick, is taken from Ariſtotle's Mela. 
PY icke, from whence Porpbyry extracted it: And 
*tis yery probable,” that this Supplement had 
been altogether needleſs, had there been - 
oo . . thing 
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thing loſt of the Books of Ariſtotle's Logick, of 
which Diogenes Laertius makes mention. Pro- 
reed we now to their Morals, 
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The Morals of Plato. 


Is this Part of Philoſophy that teaches gat. 
Men to live well, as Logick teaches them ibi vide- 

to think well: Socrates was the firſt Author of %, gu 
Morality, tho %% had long before his Time 72% #*- 
given us ſome Leſſons that were very Enter- pin 2 
taining, and well receiv'd by all People, upon e ec. 
the Account of thoſe pleaſant Fables, by which, 2% & 
with a wonderful Art, he has made them ſo 2 
agreeable, that they are ſtill in very great Re- Ii avoca- 
queſt, But there is nothing ſo ſettled or eſtabliſh*d v Phil 
in the Morals of Aſop, as in thoſe of Plato, Jibbiam, ut 
who has made Morality an Art, and founded * 

it upon certain Principles, of which we ſhall ire. 
here give you an Abſtract taken from ſeveral g. Cie. 
Parts of his Dialogues of Phedon, in which he Tuſc. l. 1. 
treats of the Soul; of Philebys, where he treats 
of Pleaſure; of the Banquet, where he de- 
ſcribes Love; of Phædra, where he diſcourſes 
concerning Good; of Menon, which is in Praiſe 
of Virtue ; of Laches, where he treats of Tem- 
perance.; of the Firſt Hippias, where he talks 
of Honeſty ; of the Second, where he ſpeaks 
of Lying; and from what he ſays of Man, in 
his Firſt and Second Alcibiades; and above all, 
from his Books of Commonwealth, where he ſer- 
tles the principal Maxims of Morality, accord- 
ing to the Opinion of Marcel. Ficinus, *Tis 
I: 7 149 10 
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in theſe Books particularly, that he eſtabliſhe: 
the End of Human Actions by the firſt Prin. 
_ ciple of this Morality, For Man cannot act 

in Conformity to the Light of Reaſon, with- 
out propoſing ſome End to his Actions, which 
ought to be the Motive and Principle to inſlu- 
ence them. The End of Man (ſays he) in 
every Action is his Good, and the ultimate End 

of all his Actions is his Sovereign Good, no 
other Good being able perfectly to ſatisfy the 
infinite Capacity of his Deſires. The only So- 
vereign Good (ſays Plato) is the Sovereign 
Being, becauſe that comprehends all other 
Good, and may be poſſeſs'd and enjoy'd by the 
Underſtanding; and the Will of Man being, be- 
yond all Diſpute, ſovereigaly intelligible, and 
ſovereignly aimable. Virtue, in- his Opinion, 
is the only Way that leads to the Poſſeſſion of 
this Good, by ſubduing the Motions of the 
Appetite, which is directly contrary to it. 
*Tis Virtue (ſays he) that compleats and per- 
fects the Man by guiding and directing him in 
his Duty towards God by Religion, and to- 
wards his Fellow-Creatures, by Society and 
Friendſhip. He diſtinguiſhes the different Spe- 
cies of Friendſhip, and reckons Love in the 
Number, he explains the Effects of pure and 
undefil'd, and of corrupt and debauch'd Love; 
the Love of a Huſband towards his Wife, the 
Love of a Father towards his Children, the 
Love of a Citizen towards a Citizen and a 
Stranger; and in ſhort, that general Friendſhip 
which is the Bond of all Society ; of which he 
gives us a perfect Idea in his Books of Common- 
wealth. | 

He obſerves likewiſe in the ſame Place, 
ſeveral Marks and Tokens of that Principle of 


Honour, which is the true practical Views — 
ivi 
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Civil Morality ; and ſhows the young Alci- 
biades, how that a Man of Honour does not 
enough in barely appearing ſo, but he muſt 
avoid likewiſe being tranſported or elevated 
with a Conceit of his own — Tho? 
he had the Glory of making the moſt admirable 
Verſes, and were a Poet equal to Homer, yet he 
declares, he would not be like him in his ridi- 
culous Quality, of vainly imagining himſelf 
conſiderable upon any trifling Account. And 
in his Gorgias he proteſts, that he ſhou'd not 
think it ſo valuable a thing to become Maſter of 
all Greece by his Eloquence, as Demoſthenes was 
by his; ſince he found that in that little Em- 
pire, the Orator had acquired ſuch an Air of 
Uſurpation, which he could by no Means approve 
of, being ſo very nice and delicate himſelf in 
his own Morals ; and moſt certain it is, that 
there was never any Syſtem of; Morality more 
exact than his, or more proper to forma Man 
of true Honour. 

In the Abridgment of his Laws he conſiders 


whether a Man may be ſovereingly Happy, 


which is the End of all his Morality z and af- 


ter aſtrict Examination, he concludes, contra- 


ry to the Opinion of ſome Philoſophers in his 
Time, that in Effect he may; otherwiſe the 
molt natural and ſincere of all his Defires wou*d 
prove falſe and unprofitable; bur he acknow- 
ledges at the fame Time, that he cannot be per- 
fectly happy in this Life, whilſt the Body and 
Soul, whoſe Intereſts are ſo different and 
counter ro one another, are thus intimately 
united. He cannot be happy therefore till af- 
ter Death, when all Men ſhall have their re- 
ward proportionable to their good or ill Con- 
duct here. In his Dialogue of Gorgias, he 


ſpeaks of a Judge, who ſhall pronounce Sen- 


cence 
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tence after this Life upon every Man according 
to his Deſerts. In the Tenth Book of his Re. 
publick, he treats very largely of the Rewards 
and Puniſhments of Souls after Death. In the 
Pbæ don he tells us, that this Life is only a prepa- 
Tatory State, an Introduction to another more 
perfect; and that Philoſophy teaches a Man how 


to die well, by teaching him how to govern his 


Paſſions. This is in ſhort the whole Scope and 
Deſign, and this is a true and impartial Detail 
of Plato's Morals, as may be collected from his 
Works, where they are ſcatter'd up and down 
without any Order or Connexion. 


* 
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Ear. IV. 
The Morals of Ariſtotle. 


HE Morals of Ariſtotle are more plain 
and natural, and ſimple, and more agree- 
able to the Truth, and yet appear with leſs 
Splendor than thoſe of Plato ; though at the 
ſame Time they are more ſolid, and more ad- 
mir*d and follow'd, of which we ſhall endea- 
vour to make* an Abridgment. In the Ten 
Books which Ariſtotle has writ to his Son Nice- 
machus, he makes it his Buſineſs: to find out 
what is the ultimate End of Man, in which 
his true Happineſs ſhould wholly conſiſt ; and 
having concluded that there is one grand Wheel 
that ſets all the leſſer in Motion, one great 
End to the attaining of which all our Actions 
are influenced and directed; he declares, that 
it is neither the Pleaſure of Senſe nor Riches, 
nor any other Goods of the Body, nor Honours, 
; . nor 
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„bor Virtue it ſelf, becauſe all theſe Goods bear 
Y Relation to another Good; and true Beatitude 
1;  (fays he) is @ Good univerſally defir*d by all the 


World, which we defire for it ſelf, and for which we 
Hire all other Goods, This is the Definition he 
gives of it; and as this Good cannot be acquir'd 
bur by Virtue, he explains what Virtue 1s. 
Tis Habit of doing well, conſiſting in a Medium 
ketween the two Extreams of Vice. He ſhews us 
what this Medium is, in the Inſtances of Forti- 
tude, Juſtice, Prudence and Temperance, which 
xe the principal Virtues in the Syſtem of Mo- 
ality, As for Example; the Medium that 
makes the Virtue of Temperance, regulates our 
Pain and Pleaſure, and reduces them both to a 
jſt Temperament, and this is Virtue, As we 
betray our Weakneſs in our too much Fear and 
Dread of Pain, ſo likewiſe our Softneſs in our 
exceſſive Love of Pleaſure; now Temperance 
moderates theſe two Extreams, and becomes a 
Virtue by tempering the' one with the other, 
This being eſtabliſn'd, he examines into the 
Nature of the Action that leads Men on to 
Virtue, which is a free Operation of the Will, 
determining it ſelf to the Choice it makes of 
Good; and this gives him an Occaſion to de- 
ſeribe at length what the Will is by the Circum- 
ances of Action, free or conſtrain'd, volun- 
ary or in voluntary; which is one of the fineſt 
Treatiſes in all Ariſtotle's Morality, becauſe it 
explains whatever relates to the Liberty, and 
o the whole Economy of Humane Actions. 


ſerance, and ſets forth the Nature and Effects of 
fneſe two Virtues, and treating on Temperance, 
e ſets down all thoſe Virtues that are its Depen- 
feats, and have Riches, and Honours for their 
Objects. He tells us, that the Virtue which 
D relates 


From thence he paſſes on to Fortitude and Tem- 
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Honours, is Magnanimity. And as Temperance 


converſant about removing the Obſtacles of 


Morals, the Eſſence of Private Virtue; in the 


moſt conſiderable, becauſe that alone beget: 


Virtue. The Uſe of Prudence in a Civil Lik 
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relates to the Uſe of great Riches, is Mapnij. 
cence ; and that which relates to the Uſe of a leſ. 
ſer Share, is Liberality; that the Virtue which 
relates to common Honours, is the Deſire of 
Glory; and that which relates to uncommon 


ſuperintends, directs and governs all thoſe Vir- 
tues that regard Society, he gives us a View of 
them all in their Order: The Firſt, which is 


Commerce in a Civil Life, by taking off that 
Roughneſs, and ſweetening that Sourneſs of Fem- 
per, which is ſo often met with in too great a 
part of Mankind, is a Mildneſs and Meekneſs of 
Nature, Courteſie and Humanity; the other 
Virtues dependent on Temperance, which con- 
tribute to the rendring Society ſecure and 
agreeable, are Candour or Sincerity, which go- 
vern our Thoughts; Affability, which governs 
our Words; and Civility, which governs our 
Actions, 3 

Having thus eſtabliſh'd, in the firſt Part of his 


ſecond, he eſtabliſhes that of Civil Virtue. He 
begins with Juſtice, the Nature of which he 
explains, and diſtinguiſhes its Species : He con- 
cludes his Diſcourſe with an Explication of that 
natural Right, which is common to Man with ; 
Beaſts; and of the Right of Nations, which is, 
common to Man only; and theſe he makes 
the principal Foundations of Juſtice. From 
thence, he deſcends to the Virtues of the Un 
derſtanding ; and from them, he paſſes on to 
thoſe. of the Will: Amongſt the Virtues of the 
Underſtanding, he reckons Prudence as the 


right Reaſon; without which, there can be nc 
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is Policy, as in a private CZ£conomy and the ge- 
neral Object of this Virtue, is what ought and 
what ought not to be dont in the Circumſtances 
of Aﬀairs as they preſent themſelves to us. 

He deſcends even to an Explication of the 
Diſpoſitions to, and the Hinderances of Vir- 
tue, Which are imperfet Habits: He ſays, 
that Effeminacy and Patience are the Hin- 
derances of Virtue, as Patience and Modera- 
tion are the Diſpoſitions to it; and adds, that 
Pain and Pleaſure are the common Matter of 
theſe Habits : which furniſhes out an ample 
Subject for our Author's Syſtem of Morality. 
For he reduces all to Pleaſure and Pain, which 
are the ordinary Springs of the Motions of 
the Soul, and the moſt univerſal Principles of 
the Paſſions, He concludes this Part which re- 
lates to Society, and which Cicero has fo well 
explain*d in his Book de Officiis, with an admi- 
able Treatiſe upon Friendſhip, in which he 
deſcribes its Nature, ſhews the Differences, and 
the Uſe and Benefit of it, under the various 
Circumſtances of good and ill Fortune; and 
ts Neceſſity in the moſt common Action of 
Man, wiz. his Converſation: He obſerves 
the Conduct that ſhou'd be us'd in Friendſhip, 
o improve and cultivate it; and propoſes 
ſeveral Queſtions upon this Subject of Friend- 
ſhip, which he himſelf reſolves. In fine, he 
concludes his Morals with Beatitude, which 
b both the Beginning and the End of them; 
and deſcribes the Nature of true Pleaſure, 
to give us an Idea of Happineſs. And tho' he 
knowledges, that Virtue is the only Means 
o acquire it, yet he allows, Proſperity and 
Riches may contribute ſome Aſſiſtance: And 
uving ſhewn, that Sovereign Felicity con- 
llts in Action; he infers from thence, that 
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there is a practical Beatitude, which is that of 
Men; and a purely Contemplative one, which 
is that of the Gods. | 

In his Two Books of his Great Morals, he 
treats of Ways and Means to acquire Virtue, 
by Goods, which he looks upon as the Inſtru- 
ments of Happineſs: He diſtinguiſhes them 
into Three Sorts of Goods; thoſe of the 
Body, thoſe 'of Fortune, and thoſe of the 
Mind: After this, he takes into Conſidera— 
tion the Habits of the Soul, the Principles of 
its Operations; and repeating what he had 
ſaid before in his Ten Books, he draws ſeveral 
Characters of Probity, Adverſity, and Proſperity. 

Laſtly, in his Seven Books to Eudemes his 
Friend, and formerly his Scholar, he propoſes 
to him Three Sorts of Life; a Life of Bu- 
ſineſs, a Life of Pleaſure, and a Life of Repoſe 
and Meditation: He prefers a Life of Bu- 
ſineſs to the other Two, and deſcribes the ne- 
ceſſary Virtues for ſuch an Active Life, with 
an Encomium on Virtue in general; which in 
Plato's Stile he calls, The Harmony of the Soul, by 
_ the Government of the Paſſions. Here likewiſe 
he ſays ſomething of the contrary Vices, 
which St. Thomas has explain'd more at large 
in the Second Part of his Works. And to 
finiſh this Moral Theology, in his Books of 
Commonwealth, and in thoſe of Policy, he treats 
of Societies and Governments,' of Corporatt 
ons, Cities, Eſtates and Republicks; of Laws, 
Deliberations and Reſolves ; of Authority, of 
Peace, and of War, and of Seditions; of Cu- 
ſtoms, of Taxes, of Commerce, and of Arts; 
of the ſeveral Duties of the Huſband, the Wife, 
and the Father; of Children, of Servants, and 
of Citizens; without omitting any thing that 


relates either to a Civil, or a Private * b 
us 
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Thus the Morals of Ariſtotle differ very little 1dem fins 
from thoſe of Plato, as to their Principles; for 2 
they both preſcribe the ſame End to Man, and Wee as, 
the fame Means to arrive at that End, which vu /s;- 
is Virtue: They both alike diſtinguiſh the f 
Virtues, and define them in general the fame %. 
Way; the only Difference between them is, that . 
the Morality of Axiſtolle is a little too humane, 749. 
and too much confin'd with the Bounds of this 
Life; for he hardly propoſes any kind of Hap- Plate Ari. 
pineſs to Man, but that of a Civil Life: Where-Votele di- 
as the Morality of Plato is more noble and ex- 
ated 3 *tis a Preparative to a Life more pure and Carp. in 
perfect: And in his firſt Alcibiades, he wou'd Alcin. 
perſuade us that this Life is a Reſemblance of 
the Life of God; and in this he infinitely ſur- 
paſſes Ariſtotle, as well as in the Univerſal Idea 
he forms of this Beatitude, and of all its Cir- 
cumſtances. | 

But after all, whatever Plato has ſaid of the 
Beauty of Virtue, and the Deformity of Vice ; 
and of the Rewards and Puniſhments of good 
and evil Actions, is more like an Orator, 
than a Philoſopher: He ſuppoſes Things, 
without proving them; and endeavours to 
delight and pleaſe the Mind, without taking 
care to convince: it: Whereas Ariſtotle ad- 
vances nothing but what he has firmly eſta- 
bliſh'd; before he determines what is the 
ultimate End of all humane Actions, he 
proves that there is One: He endeavours to 
find out in what it. principally conſiſts, and 
declines delivering his own Opinion, before 
he has confuted the Opinions of others. After 
this manner he clears all Doubts, and eſta- 
bliſhes his Truths with much Order, Clear- 
neſs and Penetration; which fills all his Sub- 
ject, and unravels all his Matter: And gene- 
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rally ſpeaking, this Philoſopher, in theſe 
admirable Pieces of Morality, lets fall ſuch 
Sparks of Light, and gives us ſuch bright and 
refulgent Inſtances of good and ſolid Senſe, as 
cannot but ſurprize even Men of the greateſt 
Learning. 

As for Inſtance, in the Idea he gives us of 
a magnanimous Perſon, he diſtinguiſhes the 
Man 'of true Courage, from the Man of 
falſe. The firſt never r expoſes himſelf to great 
Dangers, but upon great Accounts, viz. for 
his own Glory, for his Country, for his Prince, 
or his Friend; nor does he thus expoſe him- 
ſelf, but with a great deal of Prudence and 
Conduct. On the contrary, the Man of 
falſe Courage throws himſelf: raſhly and in- 
conſiderately upon whatever has but the Ap- 
pearance of Danger, with great Precipitation, 
and on the moſt flight Occaſions ; and is to be 
look'd upon rather as a meer Bully, than a Man 
of true Courage. In another Place, he ſays, 
that Modeſty, which may be commendable in a 
Young Man, is a Fault in an Old one; becauſe 
there can be no reaſonable Excuſe for It, but 
Ignorance, which is a very bad one for a Man 
in Years: And tho* Modeſty may ſerve as 4 
Reſtraint upon Impudence, which is a Vice, 
yet for all that, it is it ſelf no Virtue. In his 
Fourth Book he tells us, that Anger, which 
may be a Virtue in a Soldier, is a Vice in a Cap- 
rain: The one acts with his Head, and the other 
with his Hands; and Anger is an Aſſiſtant to 
the one, and an Hindrance to the other : nor 


ought this Paſſion to be ever Teen in a Com. 


mander, unleſs it be to make his Authority 


the more tremendous. He adds in the ſame 


Place, that Anger is a Paſſion Jeſs unjuſt thai 


Incontinence 3 becauſe Anger always follows 
ſome 
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ſome Appearance of Reaſon, but Incontinence 
js entirely ignorant of it, He ſays, that the 
Anger of a wiſe Man, is worſe than that of a 
Fool; as the Rage and Fury of a Beaſt, is leſs 
dangerous than that of Man; becauſe that of 
a Beaſt is without Principle, Method or Deſign. 

He propoſes, towards the End of the Second g, wa} 
Book, an admirable Rule, how we ought to 5 weaxrs 


To you. 


come very dangerous, by being too pleaſant E thic. c. a. 


and agreeable, This Rule is taken from the 
Example of that Council, which Priam con- 
ven'd in Homer's 1liads, to determine what they 
ſhould” do with Helen, when the City of Troy 
was beſieg'd by the Greeks. The Council 

rais'd the Beauty of the Princeſs, (without be- 
ing 1 with her Charms) and order'd, 
that ſhe ſhould be ſent back into her own 
Country, without having any Violence offer'd 
her. Thus, ſays Ariſtotle, ought we to judge 
of Pleaſure, without forfeiting out Integrity, 
or ſuffering our ſelves to be corrupted: And 
thus ought we to avoid thoſe dangerous Allyre- 
ments of Humane Life, without being the Feaſt 
affected with them; for 'tis a very difficult 
thing for a Man not to be ſenſible of Pleaſures, 
being of ſo frail a Nature, 

He ſays, in the Beginning of the Third 
Book, that in. Deliberations of Morality no- 
thing is commonly ſo vexatious and trouble- 
ſome, as juſtly to diſcern between things pro- 
fitable and honourable, and how to follow 
either. As for Example, Hippolitus, importun'd 
by the Solicitations and Careſſes of his Mo- 
ther, ought. to be ſilent, and die, or elſe to 
divulge the Secret: If he divulg'd it, he acts 
in Diſhonour of the Princeſs he loves; if he 
be filent, he acts in Diſhonour of himfelf, 
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and tho? Innocent, paſſes for a Criminal with 
his Father Thereus. Ariſtotle concludes, that 
there is nothing ſo difficult, as to know preciſe. 
ly which Part to take in theſe two nice Ex- 
treams, neither of them being diſhonourable, 
But nothing can be more honourable, nor in. 
deed more conſcientious, than what he ſays in 
the ſame Place; that a Man ought to ſuffer, 
and how far he ought to ſuffer in the Perfor- 
mance of his Duty. ?Tis in this Place he pro- 
poles, whether he may do an unjuſt Thing, to 
reſcue a Friend or Relation out of the Hands of 
a Tyrant. And he regulates things after ſuch a 
manner, that we may there find the true Di- 


ſtinction, and natural Order of Duty reduc'd to 


a. juſt Dependance one upon the other. The 
Medium he eſtabliſhes between Simplicity of 
Manners, and Niceneſs of Behaviour, in his 
Treatiſe on Prudence, is, that Simplicity fall not 
into Meanneſs, nor Induſtry into Cunning and 
Artifice: . And this he looks upon as a great 


= 
on 

, 

: 


Principle, from which to learn, how to live in 


th World. By this Diſtinction, he gives us the 
jul Temperament that compoſes the true 


. Goodneſs of Heart and Mind. He obſerves in 


the ſame Place, that Prudence is the Rule of 


Men's Actions, as Art is of the Artificers. And 
in his Treatiſe of Friendſbip he has this Remark, 
vis. That Benefits and good Turns reciprocally 


aences and Effects, but never the Cauſes of 
Miegacbig F | 


rgeeiv'd from Friends, ought to, be the Confe- 


. But in all Ariſtotle's Morals, there is nothing 
appears to me as a greater Inſtance of the molt 
exquiſite Judgment, and of the deepeſt Pene- 


tration, than the Obſervation he makes in the 


Phird Chapter of the Seventh Book; where 


he tells us, that in Deliberations on Humane 
1. Action,, 


LY 
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Actions, *tis the Heart, and not the Mind, that 
deliberates, and the Deciſion which is made, is 
not taken ſo much from the Light of the Un- 
derſtanding, as from the Motions of the Will; 

from whence it is, that the ſenſual Man, in 
his Reaſonings, prefers Pleaſure to Honeſty ; 
becauſe his Heart is leſs affected with an honeſt 
than with an agreeable Good ; whereas the vir- 
tuous Man concludes the contrary, viz. That an 
honeſt Good is preferable to a ſenſual Gogd, 
becauſe tis more conformable to his Inclinations 


499 


and his Defires. Thus every one judges of a u 
Things, as his Affections incline him, and as rv, 


the Will guides the Underſtanding. And from 
this Principle ariſe all thoſe falſe Reaſonings 
of Paſſion and Intereſt ; and from hence are 
form*d all the Sophiſms of Self-Love, to which 


way 28 
Telus 


all Duties ſubſcribe : *Tis likewiſe upon this 


Maxim, that St. Auguſtine founds all the Con- 
duct of ſenſual and ſpiritual Love, on which 
all the Chriſtian Morality turns. Ariſtotle bet- 
ter explains the Myſtery in that Place of his 
Seventh Book, where he reduces the Principles 
of all humane Actions to Pleaſure and Pain; 
which are the Univerſal Springs of the Paſſions. 
| have 'dwelt the longer on Ariftetle's Morals, 
becauſe I look upon them as his Maſter- Piece: 
And the diſpoſing of thoſe Morals, and reducing 
them to our Practice, according to the natural 
Order of the ſubject Matter, is in my Judgment 
the beſt Deſign of a Book, that can be imagin'd. 
Let us now tec their Phy/ickg. 
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of Nature: It looks as if God had delighted 


"1.98 Compariſon of 
CA f. V. 
The Phyſicts of Plato, 


T* Here is nothing which the Mind of Man 
4 has leſs ſearch'd into, than the Knowledge 


to place the World within the Reach of Mortal 
Eye, as the moſt glorious Work of Omnipo- 
tence, and at the ſame time: to hide from us the 
ſecret Springs of this great Machine, Nature 
expoſes her ſelf to our View, but her ways are 
unknown; we ſee the Effects, bur are ignorant 
of the Cauſes, After ſo many Diſputes for ſo Ml. 
many Ages, Men are ſtill come to no Agree- 
ment, ſo that it ſeems as if the Obje& of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy were a thing rather of Opinion, 
than Knowledge. And *cwas this without doubt 
that diſcourag'd Socrates; Plato apply'd him- 
ſelf more to the Study of it, being induc'd by 
the Communication he had with the Writings 
of the Pythagoreans, who made a farther Pro- 
greſs in the Knowledge of Things Natural, 
— any of the Philoſophers that were before 
them. 2207 | 

Though the Phyſicks of Plato are fcatter'd up 
and down in ſeveral Places of his Dialogues, 
of Critias, Phedia, Parmenides, and the Great 
Hippias, yet they are more particularly to be 
met with in the Timæus. In this Treatiſe tis 
that he eſtabliſhes for the Principle of all Natu- 
ral Beings, a Matter and a Form ; he believes 
this Matter to be Eternal and Uncreated, ane 
pretends that the Form is only a pure Partic 
5 | pation 
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pation of the Idea. Though we may find in 


his Works ſome Footſteps, ſome Marks and 
Characters of efficient and final Cauſes, yet he 
reduces all to the ideal and material Cauſe, for 


which Ariſtotle finds Fault with him in his Se- L. 2. c. 2, 


cond Book of Generation. He gives to this 
Matter a Quantity as one of its eſſential Pro- 
perties, and adds all thoſe Qualities which are 
purely accidental, as Heat and Cold, Dryneſs, 
Moiſtneſs, Lightneſs, Weight, Smell, Colour, 
Taſte, and all thoſe others which cauſe the 
Difference of mix'd Bodies. 

Beſides theſe Qualities, he admits of different 


Kinds of Motion, the Motion of Alteration, of 


Increaſe, of Diminution, and the Local Motion; 3 
becauſe theſe things follow one another, and 
have a neceſſary Connexion. St. Auſtin ſays in 
his Advertiſement to the Gentiles, that Plato has 
Three Principles in his Phyſicks, God, Matter 
and Idea, which bear ſome Reſemblance and A- 
greement to thoſe Three Principles Cardinal 
Beſarion aſcribes to him, which are, the Work 
that is made, the Matter of which 'tis made, 
and the Model by which *tis made. Proclus in 
his Commentary on the Parmenides, ſays, That 
Plato would have the Union of the Matter and 
the Form to be made by a certain Harmony, 
which 1s nothing elſe but a mutual Proportion 
of thoſe two Parts. Theſe are the Principles 
of Plato's Phyſicks, which this Philoſopher has 
made the more myſterious, by reaſon of his 
Affection for Geometry, which he has forc'd in- 
to all his Diſcourſes, without rightly managing 
his Subjects or conſidering his Matter, and this 


is what Ariſtotle, if we believe Mazzonius, up-! Menon, 


braids him with, 
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Gunar. VI. 
The Phyſicks of Ariſtotle. 


S/ for Ariſtotle, he has built his Principles 
of Natural 1 upon the Ruines 


of thoſe of other Philoſophers. Meliſſus, Pytha- 


| 0 his Scholar, taught, that the Unity and 
mmobility of one ſole Being was the Prin- 
ciple of Natural Things. Parmenides was of 
Opinion, that *twas Cold and Heat; Democri- 
tus, that *twas Solidity and Vacuity 3 Anaxago- 


ras admitted of Quantity, and a Confuſion of 


fimilar Principles. Ariſtotle refutes all theſe 
the better, to eſtabliſh that Form and Matter he 
had taken from the Pythagoreans, to which he 
has added Privation as a Third Principle, for 
the more eaſie Comprehenſion of that Change 
which is made in Generation, which is a ſort 
of Motion; the Matter, is the Subject; the 
Privation and the Form, are the two Terms; 
and the Motion has, for its Principle, the 
Term of Departure; which is a Privation, as 
well as the Form. As, for Inſtance, no one 
can raiſe a Pillar, if the Materials, of which it 
is to be fram'd, have not a Privation of the 
Form, which made Ariſtotle ſay, That Whit: 
could wot be producd but of what was nut 
White before. 5 | 

So that the Firſt Book of Ariſtotle's Phy ſicks, 
in which he lays down his Principles, is no- 
thing elſe, in my Opinion, but a pure 2 


to direct us how to comprehend the Order of 


the Generation of Natural Beings. The * 
#3 con 
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cond Book, which treats of Cauſes, appears to 
me to have ſomething in it more clear and 
more real than the Firſt. The Diſtinftion Natura eg 
ke makes between Art and Nature, Fortune? fry: 
and Chance, ſeems in my Judgment very ſolid — 
and well conceiv'd. What he lays down in 2 Phyſ. 
the third and following Books, is, though 
ſome what confus'd and out of the common 
Road, yet admirably well contriv'd. The 
Definition of Motion is obſcure at firſt Sight, 
but when throughly conſider'd, appears true 
and natural. The Treatiſe of Infinity in the 42s En- 
fourth Chapter of the Third Book is not in % poten- 
its proper Place, according to the Opinion of [74 7/9, 
Gaſſendus. What he ſays of Time and Place in Lern 
the Fourth Book are noble Diſcourſes, and in execrcit. 
contain all the moſt ſolid Parts of Natural Phi- Fbyl. 
loſophy. In the following Books, he ſpeaks a 
ſecond time of Motion, and ſeems to tread in 
the ſame Steps as before, and, as it were, to 
meet himſelf. . 

With regard then to things, in their Princi- 

les there 1s no great Diſparity between the 
nyſicks of Plato and Arifiotle, for being both 
deriv'd from the ſame Original, viz. the Phy- 
licks of the Pythagoreans, the moſt Rational at 
that Time extant, they muſt needs reſemble 
each other. Ocellus was the firſt Author of Ocel. lib. 
thoſe two Principles of Natural Philoſophy, de Univ. 
Matter and Form, in order to explain the . 2. 
Change that is made in the Generation of a 
Natural Body by ſomething it receives, and 
by ſomething that is receiv'd; and though the 
Principles of Natural Philoſophy are almoſt 
the ſame, in the Syſtems of both theſe Phi- 
loſophers, as to the Compoſition of Bodies, 
their Properties and Qualities, yet their Man- 
ner of treating upon them 1s very OR. 
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For Plato has writ of Phyſicks very ſuperfi- 
cially; and were we to collect, out of his 
Works, all he has faid upon that Subject, it 
would make up but a very ſhort Diſcourſe, and 
not to be compar'd with Ariſtotle's Eight Books 
of Phyſicks, in which he has compriz'd all that 
relates to the Principles and Properties of a Na- 
tural Body in general. 

His particular Phyſicks appear to me more 
ingenious .and more methodical from the De- 
duction of all the Species of the Body natural, 
into which it divides it ſelf, He begins with 
the Heavens and the Stars, with the Elements 
and with Meteors; and in thoſe Books of Me- 
teors alone has explain'd more things in natu- 
ral Philoſophy than all the Moderns together; 
for he deſcends to all the moſt minute Parti- 
culars of every thing. *Tis here he ſhows us 
the manner of the Formation of Metals, of 
Bitumens and Salts, and of Stones, ahd of 
whatever elſe is faſhion'd within the Boſom of 
the Earth; here likewiſe he explains the Dif- 
ference of Bodies by their exteriour Figure, 
hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, ſtiff or flexi- 
ble, brittle or malleable, friable or viſcous 
and tenacious; and treats of the Concoction, 


Elixation, Colliquefaction, and Putrefaction, 


bf the ſame Bodies. In the ſame Place he ex- 
amines into the different Opinions that have 
been held concerning the Elements; whether 


the Fire burns by the Motion of round Parti- 


cles pointed or pyramidical, according to the 
Philoſophers of theſe Times, who pretend to 
be Authors themſelves of many things that 4- 
riſtotle taught long before them; as the Weight 
of the Air, which he proves by the Experience 
of a Football that weighs more when ' tis blown: 
And Ariſtotle is not miſtaken in his Explication 


| 
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of che Swiftneſs of weighty Bodies, as Gallilzp 
and Gaſſendus ſay he is, who ate themſelves 
much in the wrong, as to that Point. In ſhort, 
he has ſhewed the Nature and Difference of 
Sounds, with a Proportion of all the Conſo- 
nancies, as diſtinctly as any of the Moderns, 
who pretend to have found out ſomething new 
on that Subject. But upon ſerious Reflection 
it will appear, that all that has been ſaid by 
Callilgo and Des Cartes upon the different Vi- 
brations of the Air, hath been before obſerved 
by Ariſtotle. | 

I ſhall paſs over that excellent Treatiſe he 
has writ of Colours, and that of Phyſiogno- 
my, of Muſick and Phyſick, and an infinite 
Number of others; to ſpeak of his Hiftory of 
Animals, which to me appears beyond Com- 
pare, *Tis true that in this Labour he drew 
great Advantages from the Liberality of Alex- 
ander. But beſides the great Application and 
Induſtry he uſed in this fort of Study, beſides 
the many Experiments he made himſelf on a 
_ Number of Animals; it was his particu- 
ar Care to inform himſelf of all that had been 
wrote upon this Subje& by the Philoſophers, 
Phyſicians, Hiſtorians, and Poets that were be- 
fore him, as may appear from the many Quota- 
tians he makes out of Homer, Heſiod, AEſchylus, 
and Euripides. He ſometimes cites Herodotus, but 
tis to confute him; for he found very little 
Certainty in anything he maintained. The Per- 
ſon from whom he derived the moſt Light in his 
Hiſtory of Animals, was Hippocrates that great 
Obſerver of the Body of Man, though he never 
makes the leaſt Mention of him, for which 
Laurentius, in his Book of Anatomy, accuſes 
him of Ingratitude, and with Reaſon. For 
What this Philoſopher ſays of the LON 
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of human Bodies, is taken partly from Hippo- 
crates, not but that he has ſeveral things that 
are his own Obſervations. 7 
However ' tis to this Philoſopher that we owe 
the Order and Method obſerv'd in a Matter fo 
extenſive, ſo copious and intricate as this Hi- 
ſtory of Animals : nor is it a ſmall Taſk to 
have reduc'd all the Species to certain Kinds, 
to have compriz'd them in a natural, juſt, and 
compleat Diviſion, which he gives us at the 
Beginning of the Hiſtory ; and to have eſta- 
bliſh'd general Maxims in the Conſtitution of 
Animals, which paſſes for Infallible. Twas he 
that firſt believ'd that the Heart was the Foun- 
tain of Blood, which was rejected as an Error, 
but has been ſince found to be true by Ex- 
perience. The Circulation of the Blood was 
not unknown to him ; for Harvey, the firſt of 
the Moderns that has writ of it, quotes a Paſ- 
; ſage of Ari/totle, to ſhew that he was not igno- 
rant of ic. I muſt confeſs, that length of Time 
has contributed to the perfecting of this Know- 
ledge, and that Experience has added ſeveral 

things to what Ariſtotle wrote. But what Depth 
of Thought, what Vaſtneſs of Soul was. there 
requir'd for the eſtabliſhing the Principles, and 
diſpoſing things into that Order, in which he 
has ranged them ; for the finding out by Me- 
chanical Demenſtration the Equilibrious Mo- 
tion in the Flight of Birds, in the Swimming 
of Fiſh, and in the ſeveral Paces of Animals, 
which can neither be direct nor ſtraight, with- 
out a juſt Counterpoiſe of all the Parts of the 
Body? He has reduc'd to the Rules of Mecha- 
niſm, of which he was the firſt that wrote, and 
that long before Archimedes, moſt admirable 
things in the Motion of Natural Bodies, in the 
equal Weights of Liquors, and 2 in 
| | things 
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things artificial, as in the Guidance of Ships, 
and of all other great Machines: He firſt diſ- 


covered by theſe mechanical Experiments, that 


the Motion of every Animal is a Mixture of 
Agitation and Repoſe, fucceeding each other 
in thoſe Parts where the Motion is made, which 


were impoſſible without this Alternation. 1 


ſhould never come to an End, were I to give 
you a particular Account of this whole Syſtem 
of natural Philoſophy; let us therefore now 
conclude, that we may examine the Metaphy- 
ſcks of theſe two Philoſophers. 


* rann ts. 


Crae, VII. 
Of the Metaphy/icks of Plato. 


Motwichſtanding Plato had learned Meta- 
phy ſicks from Hermogenes, Parmenides his 
cholar, yet he had ſo lofty and elevated a 
Soul, and ſo ſtrong an Inclination to the Stu- 
ly of ſupernatural Things, that all his other 
Philoſophy ſeems to incline towards Metaphy- 
licks, , For where he mixes in his Dialogues, 
ay Conſiderations, either moral, natural, or 
politick, tis as they relate to what he ſays con- 
cerning the Knowledge of intellectual things. 
The principal Object of Metaphyſicks is a Be- 
ug in general, and the Properties of that Be- 
ng. Let us now ſee what were Plato's Thoughts 
upon this Subject. He acknowledges, in his 


lt Underſtanding, and the firſt L 
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armenides,. an eternal Being, which, never was 

begotten 5 and he finds in chat Being a Good; | | 

dels, which he calls, The Good e“ Abe dun ere << 
ne, Po. „, 8 
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418 A Compariſon of 
clus diſtinguiſhes in Plato, theſe three Principles, 
as three different Beings; and Plotinus diftin- 
guiſhes them not at all, but aſſures us that they 
are the ſame: Tis this that gave Occaſion to 
ſome of the primitive Chriſtians, that were 
Followers of Plato, to believe that this Philo- 
ſopher had ſome Knowledge, tho? not clear and 
perfect, of the ineffable Myſtery of the ever 
Jacred Trinity. But this Diſtinction is purely 
natural, and bears no Proportion with that 
* Myſtery, by Reaſon of the Inequality and 

ependance Plaio puts between thoſe three 
Principles. | 
He gives two Properties to this Being, which 
he believes are eſſential to it, viz. Power and 
Activity, and adds to them Unity and Infini- 
ty. And in the Dialogue of the Sophiſt, he 
recRons up five Attributes belonging to this 
Being, Eſſence, Motion, Reſt, Identity and 
Diverſity, which make up the univerſal Diſtin- 
ction of all Beings. On theſe three Principles 
he eſtabliſhes three ſorts of Gods; the firſt pure- 
ly Intelligible, the ſecond Intellectual and Inte- 
ligible, and the third purely intellectual. I! 
would require a larger Treatiſe to examine in- 
to ſo profound a Speculation. ] 
Ile eſtabliſhes in his tenth Book of Laws y 
two ſorts of Intelligences, the one Good, and © 
i 
þ 


the other Evil; and one might imagine, by 

the Oppoſition he places between thefe two 
Spirits, and the Manner of placing it, that he T 

had ſome imperfe&t Knowledge of the fir t 

War of the Angels. And we may find in ſe I p. 
veral Places of his Dialogues ſuch Marks ana ce 
Characters of our Myſteries; that we may {el 0 
that jt Was no without ſome Foundation, chaq M 
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Books of Moſes; and that ſo particular an Ac- 
count of the things of another Life, which he 


ives us in his Gorgias, in his Protagoras, and in 
his Politicks, made one of the Commentators 


419 


of Alcinous ſay, that Ariſtotle muſt yield to Pla- C:rpent, 
la in Metaphy ſicks. in Alcin, 
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CHAT. VIII. 
The Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle. 


1 7 ſay the Truth, Ariſtotle is more plain 
and natural in this Part of Philoſophy, 
with which he always mixes his Phyſicks: Good 
Senſe and Reaſon are his principal Guides, and 
tis ſeldom he raiſes himſelf above the Know- 
ledge of things natural. He never would 
engage in- things he could riot demonſtrate, 
which made him ſo cautious and circumſpect; 


as Cardinal Beſarion obſerves of him, when he Befſarion. 
ſpeaks of things ſupernatural. Therefore ha- I. 2. c. 4, 


ving firſt confuted the Opinions of the ancient 
Philoſophers about the Principles, he examines 
whether there be one; he proves there is, be- 
cauſe the Chain of Cauſes and Effects, it Being 
impoſſible that it ſhould be extended on in In- 
fnitum, muſt be bounded by a firſt Mover. 
This Principle being eſtabliſhed, he ſhews, that 
there is a Science which conſiders a Being 
purely in Quality, of a Being ; and then pro- 


ceeds ro examine the Nature, Properties, and 


Oppoſitions, and this is the Science of the 
Metaphyſicks. He diſcovers three Attributes 


abſolutely inſeparable from a Being, Unity, 


Goodneſs, and Truth, which agree eſſentiaſly 
e 2 with 


contra Cz- 
lam. 
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with all Being, He diſtinguiſhes a Being 1n- 
to Act and Power, into finite and infinite, 
neceſſary and contingent and from theſe Di- 
ſtinctions makes different Orders of ſpecifical 
and particular Natures, having firſt given us 
ſome certain Ideas of univerſal Nature. This 
is what he explains in his firſt ſix Books; he 
begins in the ſeventh to raiſe himſelf to the 
Il Knowledge of a firſt Being, be proves that it 

| muſt be a Subſtance; and having given an Eſ- 


IN ſential Definition of Subſtance, he explains its 
|| PE Properties, Genus, Species, and Difference, 


In the eighth and ninth Books he treats of Sub- 
ſtances, ſenſible and material; in the tenth, 
| of Unity; and in the eleventh, he ſhows that 
univerſal Natures are the firſt Objects of Sci- 
ence. Having diſtinguiſhed the different At- 
| tributes of Subſtance; in the twelfth he ſpeaks 
| of the firſt Cauſe or firſt Mover, and con- 
| cludes his Metaphyſicks with the Unity of the 
firſt Mover, and with that of God. In the 
eighth Chapter of his firſt Book, he treats of 
the Divinities of his Religion as introduced by 
Fables; but diſcourſes of them ſomewhat ob- 
ſcurely, as not imagining the People capable 
2 of ſuch myſterious Truths. In the two laſt 
Books, which I hardly believe are Ariſtollès 
becauſe of the ſtrange Repetitions, there is a 
Diſcourſe of immaterial Natures, of Ideas, of 
Numbers, of mathematical Entities, and of the 
Generation of Numbers againſt the Pyr hagore- 
ans, But theſe Numbers cannot be account- 
ed for by natural Cauſes, as Pytbagoras has 
long fince taught: 8 
In fine, Ariſtotle ſeems to be much more 
real and fixed in his Reſolutions and Determi- 
nations than Plato: He builds Things upon 
eſtabliſhed Principles, which Plato does pory 
| ED ut 
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but gives himſelf up too much to his own 
Thoughts, a Fault that proceeded from the 
Tincture he drew from the vicious and corrupt 
Inſtructions of the AÆAgyptians. For as they 
were a ſuperſtitious People, that were pleaſed 
wich their Notions and Fancies of their Prieſts, 
who were their Teachers; ſo this Philoſopher 
found their Minds full of Ideas, which they 
had taken from the Fews after their Delive- 
trance out of Babylon. In that Conjunction 
there aroſe a confuſed Medley of Opinions a- 
bout Religion, compounded of what the Zevs 
believed upon-the Maxims of their Law, and 
of what was added to ſuch Perſuaſions by the 
Egyptian Prieſts, Men naturally fanciful and 
viſionary. With theſe Plato, coming into A- 
eypt ſometime after, amply furaiſhed himſelf; 
from which vaſt: Treaſure he has produced fo 
many things, as cannot upon any Account be 
excuſed, but by the Help of real or pretend- 
ed Allegories, *Tis true, the Order in which 
we have the Books of Aristotle's Metaphy licks, 
is not natural; and 'tis the Opinion of Plutarch 
in the Life of Alexander, that this Philoſopher 
has not taken the ſame Care in the Arrangement 
of theſe, as of his other Works; and that he 
deſigned his Metaphyſicks only as a general radu. 
Scheme or Model of that Science, to be propo- Y ve 
ſed to the Judgment of the Learned, and for 346 | 
the Improvement of Poſterity. Theophraſtus has 5 
endeavoured to ſettle the Order of theſe Books 
in that ſmall Fragment of Metaphyſicks he has 
left us. Paſicrates, a Scholar of Axiſtolle's, is of 
Opinion that the firſt Part of theſe Metaphyſicks 
is not in its proper Place. Nicholas of Damaſcus 
8 the only Man that believed the Order of them 
to be natural. Alexander, Aphrodiſeus, and A. 
verroes diſſent from him. 
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We might draw a Compariſon between 

theſe two Philoſophers, in relation to what 

they have writ upon other Arts and Sciences, 

as Poetry, Rhetorick, Law, Politicks and Gram- 

mar: For theſe two great Men have ſpoken of 

all Things, and have given Precepts to all Con- 

ditions of Men; even the moſt mean and ſor- 

did, and moſt mechanical Arts, have not eſcap'd 

their Penetration; but of theſe too have Plato 

and Ariſtotle both treated, as well as of Philo- 

 ſphy. Plato ſhews a great Genius and a no- 

ble Spirit in all he ſays, but has eſtabliſhed no 
Principles, and obſerved no Method, in which 
Ariſtotle is ſo exact. Never did any Author 

write upon ſo. many Subjects, and ſearch fo 

well to the Depthof them; for there are above 
feven hundred and forty-ſeven Volumes of 

Iz Diqcuſf his Works, if we may believe Franciſcus Patricius 
Peripar, the Venetian Philoſopher ; but for my Part, 1 
am content to rely on the Judgment of Dioge- 
nes Laertius, who reckons up near four hun- 
dred. This one Criticiſm about the Number 
of Ariſtotlès Works will admit of infinite Diſ- 
pute; *tis enough therefore that we may from 
. diſco ver, that more than fifty Authors 
would have merited immortal Glory by the 
Writings of Ariſtotle alone; fo great is their 
Number, and their Value ſo extraordinary. 
And it ſeems reaſonable to aſſert, that nothing 
can be added to the Sciences, nothing writ 

with any Solidiry or Exactneſs, or according 

to the Rules of Art, unleſs it be conformable 

to thoſe Precepts he has laid down in his 
Books. After all this, to prefer to this great 

Man, the modern Philoſophers, who have 
gained what Repuration they have in the World, 

only by their Phyſicks, in which Syſtem there 

is to be found nothing new, but that re. 
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which is obſerved in ſetting down the Opinions 
of Democritus, Epicurus, and the like; to prefer, 
I fay, theſe Men to Ariſtotle, is an unpardona- 
ble Piece of Impudence. But we need not be 
ſurprized at ſome People's making ſo wrong a 
Judgment ; for the Soul of Man is of ſuch a Com- 
plexion, that it is leſs affected with the Great- 
neſs of Things than with their Novelty. In 
which we appear like Children, whom great 
Things do not move, becauſe they cannot com- 
prehend them, but who are d-lighted and enter- 
tained with little Things, with meer Trifles, 
becauſe they ſeem new to them. 

I will conclude this third Part with a Re- 
flection or two, upon the Excellency and Ad- 
vantages of the Doctrine of theſe two great 
Perſons. As for the Excellency, it is obſerva- 
ble, that not only the Logick and the Morali- 
ty of Plato is leſs ſolid than thoſe of Ariſto!le , 
as I have already declared, but that Arits/le has 
advanced both to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, 
that nothing can be added to either of them. 
For in his Logick he has taught us the Art 
how to correct all the Errors. of Thought, how, , Hate 
to diſſipate all the falſe Lights of the Mind i p 
and Underſtanding, and how to prevent the fe & E- 
natural Precipitation of the Judgment, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh right between true or falſe ou S 

, . ©, | ; ices 

And thus his Logick is perfect “, which he was PBI 
ſenſible of himſelf, ic being the only Work he permults 
valued himſelf upon. In his Syſtem of Mora- el. 
lity and Phyſicks, he mentions the Philoſo- , % L. 
phers that aſſiſted him; but in his Logick, he nen 
quotes none. He has likewiſe ſo diſtiactly ex- Lagicæ Do- 
plained all the Motions of the Heart of Man, Aren ci- 
and the End and Motives of all his Actions, Ri 
that his Morals as well as his Logick, ſeem toi Re 
reach the Height of Perfection; nothing can Dialect. 
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be farther added to the one or other, unleſs 

there be ſome Order wanting to ſet forth their 

Beauty by a more natural Diſtribution of the 

Parts. As for his Phyſicks, I believe they are 

only imperfect where the Matter is in Fault, 

which might be better known, and better ſearch'd 

into, were It Jeſs uncertain. For we may pre- 

tend what we will, we cannot dive into the 
Myſteries of Nature, they are ſo intricate; we 

are ſtill ignorant of them, notwithſtanding all 

our Boaſting of having diſcovered: her ſecret 
Springs. But of all Syitems of natural Philoſo- 

Phy, this of Aritorle*s is built upon. the moſt 

| Reaſon, andeſtabliſhed upon the beſt Foundati- 

on. All the World perhaps may not be of this 
Opinion; but'tis particularly of this Part of Phi- 
loſophy that the wiſe Man 5 when he ſays. 

Tradidit That God has given up the Knawledge of the World 
2 ta the Diſputes of Men. I muſt confeſs, that na- 
=" tural Philoſophy is not arrived to its full Perfe- 
Eccl. e 3. ction, it may ſtill admit of greater Degrees. 
The Metaphy/icks are a Collection of Principles 

rather than Precepts, upon the Knowledge of 

Things natural abſtracted from Matter; they 

cannot poſſibly be made more compleat, but by 

being reduced ipto a more diſtinct Order; things 

being diſpofed in the moſt perfect Manner ima- 
ginable, to take away that Confuſion natural to 

deas, by the Piſtinction of Terms and their 

„ Attributes, St, Thomas makes great Encomiums 
Adee Upon this Science. Ariſtotle calls it his firſt Phi- 
loſophy, becaufe it is as it were a Preparative 

to Logick, which is the Foundation of all Sci- 

.ences. Without Logick we cannot think aright, 

and. the moſt eſſential Fault of thoſe that un- 
dertake to ſpeak or write, is the Want of this. 
Ariſtotle, in the ſixth Book of his Metaphyſicks, 
imputes all the Errors of the ancient Philoſo- 

hers; to their Ignorance in Logick, The 
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The Advantages to be reap'd from the Do- 
ctrine of Plato and Ariſtotle, are great: By read- 
ing Plato, we acquire that Fertility of Imagina- 
tion, and that Beauty of Conception, which is 
the Mother of Eloquence, and of all that is 
graceful in Learning): And the Reading of Ari- 
ftotle, begets in us Eren by tHe Juſtneſs it 
imprints on our Thoughts; all whof Errors it 
corrects. Plato makes Orators and Poets, of __ 
thoſe that converſe with him. That Method he 07 
obſerves in explaining Things by their Idea's, Ahitudi- 
and ſpeaking of them not as they are, but as en. Fab. 
they ought to be, and which he borrow'd from in Dialog. 
Homer, is what has alone made all the great 
Men of tis Time, and thoſe of ſucceeding Ages. 

Tis after this Model, that Euripides, Sopbocles, 
Demoſthezes, Hyperides, Eſchines, Demades, Ly- 
ſias, Pindar, Carneades, Cicero and Virgil were 
form'd; for they were all, Platoniſts: As it was 
the Method of Ariſtotle that made Theophraſtus, 
Pialoxenes, Demetrius Phalereus, Galen; Boetins, 
Avicenna, Averroes, Alexander d' Ales, St. Tho- 
nat, and all thoſe that have writ 'mith any So- 
lidity upon the Grand Sciences. They therefore 
who ſeek after other Models than what are drawn 
by theſe two Authors, are much miſtaken if they 
expect to ſucceed in their Study, or make any 
reaſonable Progreſs in Learning, when they take 
ſo wrong a Courſe. It may poſſibly be a Thing 
that will admit of Difficulty to undeceive the 
vitiated Palates of ſome Men, and eſpecially of 
our Modern Philoſophers who are of Opinion, 
that Ariſtotle is too much out of Date, for the 
refined Genius of the Age, and who imagine 
that they may grow wile and learned without 
a Plato or an Ariſtotle. | 
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The Opinions of the wiſe Men 
f all Ages upon the Doc. 
trine of Plato and Ari. 
ſtotle, and the different 

Adventures of their Sefts 
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PART vi. 


CHap. I. 


The Adventures of the ect and Doctrine 
of Plato, rill the coming of our Saviour. 
| / \ ' braced his Opinions, but obſerv'd not 
his Conduct, his Way of Life being 

not in the leaſt conformable to his Doctrine, 
for he let looſe the Reins to Pleaſure, So that 
the Sect of Plato made little Progreſs during 
thoſe eight Years Speucippus taught in the Aca- 
demy, by reaſon of his unbounded Avarice; for 
he loft ſeveral Scholars upon the Account of 
thoſe large Demands he made, and fo many the 
more fell off from him, beeauſe his Predeceſſor 


Plato had treated them after a more honeſt and 
diſintereſted Manner. \ 


FTER the Death of Plato, Speucippu: 
ſucceeded him in his School, he em- 
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Xenocrates, after Speucippus his Death, ſucceed- 
ed in the Place; there was not the leaſt Agree- 
ment in their Method of Teaching, ſor he en- 
deavour'd to merit the Eſteem of the People 
by his Honeſty and Integrity. Alexander ſent 
him ſeveral Preſents, which he generouſly re- 
fus'd, thereby doing more Honour to the Do. 
ctrine of Plato, than ever his Predeceſſor had 
done, Being much addicted to deciding Con- 
troverſies, he cou'd not accommodate himſelf to 
Socrates his Way, who too much diſtruſted his 
own Reaſon, and ſeem'd to doubt of every 
Thing; but fix'd upon Ariſtoile's of eſtabliſhing 
upon Principles whatever he advanc'd, Pole- 
mon took the School after him. His Way of 
Life was very irregular, himſelf a great De- 
bauchee ; but he afterwards reform'd, upon read- 
ing a Diſcourſe of Xenocrates upon Temperance. 
Valerius Maximus tells the Story; St, Auſtin Val. Max. 
mentions this Adventure, and Lucian drolls J. 6. Hift. 
upon it after his uſual Way. Crates and Crantor, Aug. E. 
who ſucceeded him in Plate's School, chang'd = 12 *. 
nothing of his Doctrine. Arce/ilas, who ſuc- fecus. 
ceeded them, reform'd ſomething, by re- eſta- Mos Soera- 
bliſhing the Method of Socrates, which had been α 4 
in a Manner laid aſide; and by this Reformation 57e 
he founded the ſecond Academy. Zeno, who je reren. 
was afterwards the Chief of the Stocks, had us, Ara. 
ſtudied under Polemon with Arceſilas. Zeno was. lat eur 
2 Man of great Subtilty, and profeſs d himſelf Cic. 2. 4 
an Enemy to the Opinions of Plato, which fix'd Fin. © © 
Arceſilas the more firmly upon the Doctrine of A4rwu/1as 
Socrates, and oblig'd him to veil over the true HHν,]m 
Opinions of Plato with new Myſte:-.es to make — 
them the more valuable. W „ „ 


1 «| * 4 aret, au- 
Gay Sor . Suſcepit bang Sententiam, ut nihil feiri poſe latuerge. Lat. 
lib. 3. cap. 6. 1 
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Zeno. 


Senſerunt 
bot Stoici, 
gui ſervis 
E mulie- 
ribus Phi- 
Hſaphan- 
dum eljt 
dicebant. 
Lactant. 
I. 3. Inſt. 
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Philoſophy was now ſtudied at Athens with 

great Application; and from hence aroſe the 
ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, of which the 
Stvicks and the Epicureans were the chief. And 
as there are ſome Geniuss naturally free, and 
others naturally flaviſh 3 every one choſe his 
Side according to his Inclinations, and placed 
himſelf at the Head, or in the Train of one of 
theſe Sects, which divided the Men of the great- 
eſt Learning and Parts throughout Greece, and 
afterwards throughout the whole World. But 
the Opinions of Zeno and Epicurus were moſt in 
Vogue, by Reaſon of their Novelty. And upon 
this Account, the Progreſs of Plato's Sect was, 
for ſome Fime interrupted. 

Zeno was of Cyprus, he drew after him many 
Followers, by admitting all Sorts of Perſons 
into his School, and publickly declaring, That 
all the World was capable of learning his Phi- 
loſophy. He taught in the Portico of Athens, a 
Place celebrated for the Pictures of Polygnotes; 
from whence his Scholars were call'd Soicks. 
Tho? he declar'd himfelf a violent Enemy to 
the Academy, yet he embrac'd many of their 
Opinions. He taught a Sort of Metemp/ychojis 
of the Soul, and a Recollection of Things paſt, by 
the Mind, like that of Platos. He never 
thought it ſafe to take up with Opinions, but 
always diſapprov'd of it, that he might not 
leave his wiſe Man in an Uncertainty. Virtue 
was the ſovereign Good, in his Morality; he 

reſerv'd his Reputation by the Purity of his 
Mahner, and the Frugality of his Life. But 
nothing more recommended his Philoſophy , 
and advanc'd its Progreſs, than that Conſtancy 
and Reſolution he inſpir'd into his Followers, 
in the Extremity of Affairs; which appear'd 
in the Adventures of Cato, Brutus, Pætus, and 
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of ſeveral others that were Stoicks. Antigonus, 

who ſucceeded Alexander in Macedonia, was ſo 
tranſported with Admiration of Zeng's Virtue, 

that he ſent him an obliging Letter, to deſire 

him that he might be admitted into his Sect. 

The Athenians conferr'd great Honours upon 

him. Ptolomy, King of /Zgypt ſent an Ambaſſa- 

dor, on purpoſe to aſſure him of his Royal 
Favour. In ſhort, this Philoſopher was in 

great Eſteem, and much celebrated at his 

firſt Appearance. But the Virtue which Zeno 
recommended, was ſo falſe in moſt of its 
Maxims, the Pride he aſſum'd of making“ Men * Ho mihi 
equal to God, appear'd ſo vain; and the Idea 2. 
of his wiſe Man, was ſuch a meer Chimæra, that _— * 
at laſt he became ridiculous, and Cicero drolls me Des pa- 
upon him very pleaſantly, in ſeveral Parts of rem faciar. 
his Works, and eſpecially in his Tuſculan Que- — Ep. 
ſticns, where he relates the pleaſant Account | Cie. in 
Pompey one Day gave him, of the Philoſopher par. & pro © 
Pofſidonius. Pompey, as he paſs'd by Rhodes, in Muren. 
his Return' from the Mithridratick War, made 

him a Viſit in his School .This Philoſopher was 

then very much tormented with the Gout; but 

the noble Opportunity of giving a Koman and a 
Conqueror, an Idea of the Stoical Virtue, in- 

ſpir'd him to make a Diſcourſe from his Bed, 

upon the Beauty, and Excellency of his Morals. 

The Pain was ſo grievous to him, while he was 
endeavouring to ſpeak, that he could not fo 

artfully counterfeit his Miſery, but that Pompey * 
perceiv*d it 3, and the Pride of this Philoſopher 
appear*d tothe General ſtill the more contempti- . ,,.,., 
ble, the more he affected to act the Hero; by ,; 1 
defying his Diſtemper, in theſe Words; * Ii nunguan 
to no. purpoſe, 'O Pain, that you thu: afflift me, I te nalun 
will never confeſs you tobe an Evil. The Opinions ee. 


of Egeſius and Theodorus, who were of this Sect, Inn F. ; 
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and 'who taught, that a wiſe Man was made 
only for himſelf, and that he ow'd no Service 
either to his Country or Relations, appear'd ſo 
extravagant, that they brought the Party into 
much Diſrepute ; tho' there were ſeveral great 
Perſons who ſtill ſtuck to it; as Cleanthes, Chr;. 
Sippus, Panetius, Cato, Brutus, Seneca, Epictelus, 
Arrian, and many others, who were a Credit 
to this Doctrine, and did it great Honour. But 
Plutarch drew upon it the Scorn and Contempt 
of all honeſt People, by diſcovering the Fal- 
ſity of this Morality, in his Diſcourſe againſt the 

Stoicks, - | 

Epicu- Epicurus appear'd about the ſame Time, and 
rus. recommended as much as Zeno, the Love of 
Virtuez but only for the Pleaſure that reſults 
Negat ju- from it; and in that Pleaſure he included that 
eund? of the Senſes, as well as that of the Soul; 
Tf ive. Maintaining, That a wiſe Man could not be 
7e, un Happy, unleſs he enjoy'd all the Pleaſures 
idem jus Humane Nature was, capable of. But he did 
vient. Cie not expreſs his Mind openly in relation to the 
5. de Fin. Pleaſures of the Senſes, for fear of creating an ill 
Animi es- Opinion of his Doctrine: And by this Manage- 
Juptatcs, ment he gave Riſe to ſeveral Opinions, that 
dolores were afterwards entertain'd, concerning his 
— pang true Conceptions, which ſome believ'd to be 
porisvolyp-Innocent,” Tis moſt certain, he was a very 
tatibur wiſe and prudent Debauchee. He never ad- 
| a m_ dicted himſelf to any Pleaſure but by Art and 
de Fin. Method; but in the whole, let what will be 
ſaid of him, he had very little Religion in 
Epicurus him. One Maxim which he had, was, not to 
Dees verbs diſturb the Peace of his Mind with the Fear of 
peſuit, re the Gods. He did not indeed, as to all outward 
8 Appearance, deny that there were Gods, for 

ie. . 
fear of oppoſing the general Opinion of the 


Athenians, who were great Zealots in their 
Religion 
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Religion, but in effect he did not believe that 
there were any. He borrow'd the Principles 
of his natural Philoſophy from Democritus, and 
his Moral from Ariſtippus. So that“ Lucretius * Copfrin- 
ſeems to be in the wrong, when he praiſes Epi- gere 1 ar- 
curus for having remov'd the Barriersof Nature; #4 Nature 
which was done long before him ; for except [on Fe 
the Declination of Atoms, with a Motion of 44 
their Gravity, to which he added the Philoſophy capirer. 
of Democritus, he has diſcover'd nothing new Lucret.L1. 
in Phy/icksz; though he was much inclin'd to 
them, as a neceſſary Security to a wiſe Man 
againſt Ignorance; for Ignorance is ever capa- 
ble of railing Diſturbances ia the Mind. But 
he deſpiſed Logick, and all other Sciences, as De Epicu- 
uſeleſs, in Relation to the Doctrine, to the Sweet- 7 ,- 
neſs of Life; though after all, bis Lagiet is „,. 
very fine, The Common People follow'd the giz, ni! 
Doctrine of the Stoicks, who refus'd none of or. Fab. 
what Condition ſoever; and the Perſons of Qua- I. 11. c. 18. 
lity the Doctrine of Epicurus, by which they 2 
diſtinguiſned themſelves from thoſe of the 
meaner Sort; ſo that thoſe that exceeded in Num- 
ber were for Zeno, and thoſe that ſurpaſs'd in 
Merit for Epicurus. 

The Emulation bred between theſe two Sects, 
was great. The Stoichs cry'd down the Doctrine 2 
of Epicurus, as too Senſual; and there was no- rr „. 
thing ever after injuriouſly ſpoken of that Sect, gn ſecu- 
but the Stoicks acted a Part in it; and in re- !9/fug74 
turn, the Epicureans treated the Sucks with pe r 
abundance of Scorn and Contempt; and look'd I. 5. e. 7. 
upon them as the vileſt Wretches upon Earth. 
This great Animoſity between them, open'd 
again a free Paſſage for the Doctrine of Plato, 
though it was not altogether ſo Modiſh as either 
of thoſe two Sects. 


Cicero, 


| 
| 
| 
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A Compariſon of 
Cicero, who very well knew the Succeſſors of 
Plato, ſays nothing of that Bion, whom Dicgenes 
Hor. E-. wou'd have to be Arceſilas his Succeſſor; and 
pil 11. who, in Horace's Judgment, became famous for 
Lab. 2. the Sharpneſs of his Satyrs. However it were, 
| Tacydes, Evander and Hegeſinus ſucceeded one 
another at the Time that the Szoicks and Epicu- 
reans were both in greateſt Vogue. This La- 
cydes was Chief of the new Academy with 
Carneades, 'who came ſome Time after him, and 


embrac'd Part of his Opinions. *Tis true, he 


remitted. ſomewhat of that Rigour, to which 
Arceſilas has advanced the Doctrine of Plato; 
for Arceſilas look d upon nothing certain, no- 
thing true, no, not even in Nature itſelf. 
Carneades taught afterwards, that Things ſenſi- 
ble and material, were, as it were the Shadows 
of Truth; by which he at leaſt acknowledg'd 
that there were ſome Things in themſelves ve- 
ry probable. | 

Tat Cenſe- This Philoſopher being ſent with Critolans 

Tiur,audito and Diogenes on an Embaſſy to Rome, about 


. the Affair of Oropus, under the Conſulſhip of 


. mum lega- P. Scipio and Marcellus, did fo much ſurprize 
tos dimit- the Senate with the Force of his Eloquence, 


rendes cen, that Cato the Cenſor advis'd the Houſe to ſend 


1 him away immediately; for he would ſo dazle 


mentante their Underſtandings with the Luſtre of his 


ſuid veri Diſcourſes, that they would not be able to di- 


e, baud ſtinguiſh Right from Wrong, Truth from Falſ- 


—_— hood; and if we may believe Alian, the Se- 


Plin. l 7. natbrs themſelves complained, That that Philo- 


. ©.30- ſopher came to do them Violence, even in the Senate- 


11 75. Houſe, by the Force of his Reaſons, Cicero gives a 
e 17. Cic. noble Character of this Great Man, when he 


Lt. de fays of him, That be inclind bis Auditors to what- 


Ort. ever Side he pleasd. We may fafely affirm, that 


there was never any Perſon that had a greater 
Talent 


* 
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Talent at perſuading than Carneades, and his 
profeſſing himſelf at Rome a Platoniſt, much in- 
creaſed his Reputation. Clitomachus, Philon, 
and Antiochus, who were Cicero's Maſters, were 
Carneades his Succeffors, and gave much Credit 
to this Doctrine, and advanced its Fame by the 
great Characters they bore. For when Scipio 
and Lælius had begun to inſpire into the Ro- 
nans an Inclination to Learning, and a Deſire 
of growing wiſe, all the People of Quality 
went to Athens to ſtudy Philoſophy under thoſe 
great Men that then taught there. This in- 
clined Cicero to the Doctrine of Plato, which he 
gives ſuch high Commendations of, in his 
Works; and though he did not profeſs himſelf 
of any Sect, yet he agreed to that incompre- 
henſibility, which Plato and his Succeſſors had N“ per- 
eſtabliſhed, and acknowledges that nothing can *7 ' Pa 
be known with an infallible Certainty ; and Cic. Oct 2. 
yet he was perſuaded that, though we cannot de Fin. 2. 
be aſſured of any thing, yet we ſhould not fail Qz!- 
of admitting a Principle of Probability, which _ * 
is the chief Foundation of all thoſe Deliberatt- p;,;, * 
ons that are made in tranſacting the ordinary Epiit. ad 
Affairs of Life. But nothing won. over Cicero Quin. Fra. 
more to the Doctrine of Plato, than the Ad- A — 
. . . Har 
vantage he found of improving his Eloquence, i. 
to which his Paſſions ſtrongly inclined him. De Char. 
And it cannot be denied but that Cicero derived Orat. 
all his Oratory, which ſo advanced his Reputati- FRI 
. ren 
on, from reading of Plato, and from conver- ,,, ,,;.. 
ing with thoſe of that Set, who were his nnter g- 
Maſters. Suidas tells us, that Harpocration, who guer. Lib. 
was of Argos and a great Platoniſi, taught Julius Fp. Fam i. 
Cæſar this Philoſophy in thoſe Conferences he 
tad with him, and by thofe Volumes he wrote 
concerning the Opinions of Plato: Though Pu. iz 
Plutarch aſſures us, that 74 Prince raiſed to Car 
$ the 


A Compariſon of 
the Height of Ambition by generous and noble 
Thoughts, followed more the Morals of Epicu- 
rus; not concerning himſelf much with Religion, 
with which he was very little affected. Bruty 
according to the Opinion of the ſame Plutarch, 
had once profeſſed himſelf a Follower of Plato; 
but upon the Perſuaſion of Antiochus, Cicerss 
Maſter, he forſook the Doctrines of the new 
Academy for thoſe of the old: And *twas 
this very ſame Philoſopher, that ſome Time after 
made Brutus a Stoick, being himſelf become 
one, after having been an Academick, as Cicero 
obſerves. This was the State and Condition of 
the Set and Doctrine of Plato till the Time of 
the firſt Emperours of Rome; fo that this Do- 
Erine has extended itſelf throughout all Greece 
and Italy, not only by the Merit of its Profel- 
ſors, as I have before obſerved, but likewiſe by 
thoſe numerous Copies of Plato's Works, which 
multiplied extreamly during this Period of 
Time, and were got into the Hands of almoſt 
all the Men of Learning. I have ſaid nothing 
here of the Pyrrbonians or Sceptichs, though they 
were a Sect formed intirely from the Doctrine 
of Plato, in the Time of the Reformation 
made by Arceſilas and Carneades, becauſe Plu- 
tarch has writ a large Treatiſe to ſhow the Dit- 
terence between them and the Platoni/ts, 
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The Adventures of the Seft and Do— 
Arine of Ariſtotle, till the Coming 
of our Saviour, 


* E Doctrine of Ariſtotle remained in al- 
moſt utter Obſcurity, during the Time 
that Plato became ſo flouriſhing in Greece and 
Italy, which were then the only Countries, 
where Learning was in any Manner of Repute. 
Theophraſtus, that faithful Scholar of Ariſtotle ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Lyc@um; a Scholar moſt 
worthy of the Friendſhip of ſuch a Maſter, 
whoſe Spirit he fully poſſeſſed. ?Tis ſaid that 
Ariſtotle could not be prevailed upon to publiſh 
his Writings out of that Reſpect he had for 
Plato, becauſe he oppoſed his Opinions in many 
Things. But there was more Policy than Vir- 
tue in this Reſolution, for he well knew that 
the Minds of Men were then too much pre- 
poſſeſſed in Favour of Plato's Doctrine. There- 
fore to conceal his Writings he entruſted them 
in Theophraſtus his Hands, expreſly forbidding 
bim to make them publick, which was punctu- 
ally obſerved. So that Theophraſtus who was his 
Truſtee, Straton, Lycon, Demetrius the Phale- 
nan, and Heraclides, who ſucceeded one ano- 
ther in the Lyceum, taught Ariſtotle's Doctrine 
only by pure Tradition. But this. Tradition 
not being ſupported by any Writings, in Pro- 
preſs of Time betame feeble and languid, and 
howed nothing of that Life and Vigour that 

Fig appeared 
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Strabo. 1. 
13. 


Merchant called Appellicon, who had taken the 


Friends and Scholars, with the ſame P ohibi— 
tion that was given to him. This Friend was 


A Compariſon of 
appeared in the other Sects. Epicurus caſt x 
great many Aſperſions upon Ariſtotle, in order 
to cry down his Doctrine; though Atherz4; 
believes nothing of it, becauſe Cephiſodorus and 
Eubulis, who have writ whole Volumes againſt 
him, make not the leaſt mention of it. But 
the Writings of Ariſtotle met with ſuch a ſtrange 
Adventure after the Death of Theophraſtus, ac- 
cording to the Account Strabo gives of them, 
that it will be expedient to deſcribe their Pro- 
greſs, together with all the various Circumſtan- 
ces of it, in order to mark out the Cauſes of 
the Silence of Ariſtotle's Doctrine in thoſe Ages, 
in which Plato's made ſo great a Noiſe. 
Theophraſtus, ſtrictly to obſerve the Orders of 
his Maſter, delivered the Writings of Arifto!l: 
into the Hands of one of the deareſt of his 


by Name Nelzus, of Scep/is a City of Treas, 
and who died ſoon after, yet not without let- 
ting his Heirs underſtand the Value of the 
Truſt he had committed to them; and they 
were ſo ſenſible of it, that, when King Perga- 
mus, on whom the City of Sref/is depended, 
made a great Search after Books and Writings 
in order to make up a Library, they buried 
this ineſtimable Treaſure, for its better Security, 
in a Vault built on Purpoſe. This ſo valuable 
a Legacy lay concealed in that ſecret Repoſito- 
ry for the Space of near one hundred and ſixty 
Years, from whence it was at laſt taken out 
half Worm-eaten, and almoſt entirely corrup- 
ted by the Dampneſs of the Place where they 
had hid it. And it was now only taken out to 
be ſold at a very dear Price to a rich Athenian 
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lecting and amaſling together a vaſt Number of 
Books, though, as Strabo remarks of him, he 
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had not the leaſt Genius for Learning, nor 9.55.8 
any Knowledge in the Sciences. The N. 


feſſors which then taught in the Lyceum, hav- 
ing Intelligence of this, immediately made 
their Court to this Citizen, who lent them 
theſe Writings for ſome Time, but had them 
returned again and placed them in his Library, 
which became famous by ſo extraordinary an 
Addition. Some Years after, Sylla having 
made himſelf Maſter of all Greece, and taken 
Athens, was informed that there was nothing in 
that City more valuable than thoſe Writings of 
Ariſtotle , which Appellicon had in his Library; 
whereupon he gave Orders to have them taken 
from thence and carried to Rome. But Sylla's 
Ambition of making himſelf Maſter of the 
Commonwealth, gave him no Opportunity of 
letting the Romans know what a Treaſure he 
had brought away from Greece, He died ſoon 
after, and theſe Writings fell into the Hands 
of a Grammarian named Tyrannion, who had 
had ſome Knowledge of them by his Acquain- 
tance with Sylla's Library- Keeper. Though 
this Grammarian was a very able Man, and 
had erefted a Library of above thirty thouſand 
Volumes, ſince the Time that Lucullus had taken 
him Captive in the Mithridatick War, and 
brought him to Rome, yet he knew not the Va- 
lue of Ariftotl;*s Works. 

But after his Death, Andronicus the Rhodian 
being come to Rome, and entertaining a juſt 
Senſe of the Merit of Ariftotle, having been 
himſelf bred up in the Lyceum, entred into an 
Agreement with the Heirs of Tyrannion for theſe 
Writings and having got Poſſeſſion of them, 
he applied himſelf with fo much Earneſtneſs to 
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the Study of them, and took ſuch vaſt Paing 
to examine and underſtand them, that in ſome 
Degree he was their firſt Reſtorer, as Porphyry 
aſſures us in his Life of Plotin. For he not on- 
ly ſupplied what was loſt by Length of Time, 
and by the Negligence of thoſe, through whoſe 
Hands they were delivered down; but like. 
wiſe reformed that ſtrange Contuſion in which 
he found them, and took Care to have them 
copied out. *Twas this Audronicus that begun 
to make Ariftotle known in Ryme, about the 
Time that Cicero had, by the Greatneſs of his 
Reputation, raiſed himſelf to the higheſt Poſts 
of Honour in the Government ; being ſome 

time before, returned from his Voyage into 
Greece, where he had converſed with the moſt 

noted Men for Learning and Parts in all that 
Countrey. He had likewiſe heard who Ariſte- 

tle was, and was not an utter Stranger to his 

Merit, though he was then ſcarce known at 

all at Rome, as appears by the Surprize of Tre- 

batius; who coming to pay a Viſit to Cicero at 

his Countrey Seat at Tuſculum, and going with 

him into his Library, took up by Chance the 

Book of Ariſtotle's Topicks, of which Cicero had 

a Copy. Trehatius afked him what Book that 

Was, and what was the Subject: matter of it? 

For though he was not ignorant that there had 

been ſuch a Perſon in the World as Ariſtotle, 

yet he had hever heard any Body ſpeak any 
9rodgui- Thing in Commendation of him. Cicero 
dem mini- made Anſwer, that it was no Wonder, fir 
me ſum ad that Philoſopher was known but to a very feu 


MAT atUs 
cum Phi- P eople. 


loſophum 
Trehatio non efſe cognitum qui ab ipſis Philgſapbis, præter admodum pauci 


ignoretur. Topic. init. 
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As for Plato he was known all the World 
over; for before the taking of Athens by Sylla, 
no Philoſophy was publickly taught at Rome 
but Plato's, with that of the Stoicks, That 
which they tell us of Cratyppus, that in Cicero's 
Time he taught the Philolophy of Ariftoile in 
Mitylene, is of no Force; for he could teach it 
only by Tradition. So that *tis no Wonder 
that Cicero, and the Authors that flouriſhed in 
thoſe Times, gave the Preference to Plato be- 
fore Ariſtotle; the Reputation of the firſt, was 
fixed and eſtabliſhed, and that of the ſecond in 
its Infancy, and by flow Degrees increaſing. 
It is true that Athenæus pretends there was a 
Copy of Ariſtotle's Works in that famous Libra- 
ry of the Kings of Egypt, which was begun 
by Philadelphus, the ſecond of the Ptolemies, 
after the Death of Alexander. I muſt confeſs 
that Ariſtotle might indeed let fome of his Wri- 
tings eſcape his Hands, as Alexander has ob- 
ſerved of him by Way of Reproach; but there 
is no-Likelihood that all his Works were in that 
Library; beſides, there is not the leaſt In- 
ſtance of any one Perſon that ever arrived to 
the Knowledge of Things by his Method. So. 
that we may, with great Certainty, conclude 
that Ariſtotle was very little known till the 
Reign of Auguſtus, and that Plato was very 
much. Though, to ſay the Truth, the Ro- 
mans made it more their Buſineſs, more the | 
End and Deſign of their Studies, to become &, Home 
excellent Orators than great Philoſophers 37; I 
for Eloquence was then the only Qualification * 
to entitle them to Places of Honour. Philo- Dearam 
ſophy was of very little Uſe, but in Matters of & Religi- 
Morality, for the forming of a Religion, in or- us 
der to oblige Men to their reſpective Duties to-. * Leg. 
wards the Gods, and towards one another. 
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The Adventures of the Sec and Doc- 
trine of Plato, in the firſt eight 

Centuries after the Coming of 017 
Saviour, 


* # 
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1 * Reputation of Plato being fo much 


= 


the more firmly eſtabliſhed at Rome, by 
| the Approbation Cicero gave of him in 
all his Works, and particularly in his Academichs; 
It continued in that flauriſhing Condition du- 
ring the Reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius both 
thoſe Princes being great Encouragers of 
Learning and learned Men; though Tiberius 
a unjuſtly put to Death * Traſyllus the Platoriſt, a 
Mor — Man of univerſal Knowledge. Þ Philo the Je, 
Articm whom St. Jerome in his Epiſtles calls a ſecond 
. ſcientiam Plato, gave great Credit to this Doctrine under 
profejus the Reigns of Caligula and Claudius: The At- 
gry fairs of his Countrey having then brought him 
Platenice ©O Rome, where he lived under theſe two Em- 
Seckæ. perors. Seneca, who was the greateſt Orna- 
Schol. Jur. ment of Nerds Court, brought the Philoſo- 
vat. 6. phy of the Stoicte, which he himſelf profeſſed, 
+ Nil. into great Vogue; though Dion of Bythinia, 
guar de Moderatus af Cades, and {ome other Platoniſts, 
Phil, had recommended with Succeſs the Doctrine 
750, is. Of Plato, to which the genteeler ſort of People 
tonem Cri- applied themſelves in the Search of Things na- 
tici pro- tural ; tho? the greateſt Part followed the Mo- 
nap rals of Epicurus, as being better ſuited with, and 
A1 he more agreeable to their Humours. 
Orat. Rom. About this Time St. Paul being arrived at 
X Athens, in Order to preach the Doctrine of 
JESUS CHRIST, had no Diſpute at all 


with 
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with the Platoniſts; at leaſt the Author of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles makes no mention of it; 
though he ſpeaks of ſome Oppoſition he mer 
with from the Stoicts and Zprcureans, Tis to 
be believ*d that, after the taking of Aibens by 
Sylla, the School of Plato declin'd ; at leaſt fo 
much may be inferr'd from Laertiuss concla- 
ding his Hiſtory of Plato's Succeſſors about the 
Time that the wiſe Men of Greece, leaving 
their Country to follow the Fortune of their 
Conquerors, came and ſettled at Ame, which * 7u/ium 
was the Metropolis of the Empire. But Affairs ven 
were in ſuch Confuſion under the ſucceeding — 
Emperors, that Philoſophy gave Place to the Artium 
Spirit of Faction, which began to form it ſelf %n 
under the corrupted Government of the (LA 
Emperors. There alſo is ſome Probability that — 
Philoſophy was at this Time fo far difcounte- Malia 
nanc'd at Rome, that Perſons of Quality, and *79n/e2:/7, 
eſpecially the Senators, were forbid the Study 92 
of it, as appears in the Life of * Agricola, who 2 2 
went to Marſeilles to acquire Learning where Tac. in vit. 
it then flouriſh'd. Agric. 

Mu ſonius and Apollonius Thyanæus, both great 
Platonifts, rais*d ſuch a Diſturbance in the State, Sradia 
and ſo confounded Publick Affairs, under Do- Philoe- 
mitian, with their Philoſophy, that the Empe- 2% */tra 
rout was oblig'd, by a ſevere Edict, to expel % A. 
all che Philofophers out of Rome, which very me bauf/e 
much leſſen'd the Credit of Philoſophy 3 tho' 2 pruden- 
tis pretended that an Aſtrologer, call'd Mutius = 42 
Pom poſianus, was the Cauſe of this Edict, by e- fee. Se 
recting an Horoſcope he had made of the Em- in Domit. 
peror, | | 

Thus Perſecution laſted till Trajan's Time, Dion. 
who, though he was himſelf unlearn'd, be. Chryſoſt. 
came ſomewhat more favourable to Men of co 
Letters. The Emperor Adrian, who ſucceed. Apoll. 5 
| ed 
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ed him in the Throne, and who was a Lover 
of Philoſophy for his Maſter Plutarch's ſake, re- 
eſtabliſn'd it in the City of Alexandria, where 
it had lain neglected ever ſince the burning of 
that Royal School, and that Famous Library, 
which the Kings of Agypt had erected in their 
Palace. For Julius Cæſar, when he took Alex- 
andria, after the Death of Pompey, order'd cer- 
tain ſuſpicious Houſes about the Palace to be 
ſet on Fire; the Flames of which reaching the 
Library, burnt ſeven hundred thouſand Vo— 
lumes, which had been gather'd together by 
the Induſtry of Philetas, Philadelpbus his Ma- 
ſter, and of Eratoſthenes, and Apollonius the Rho- 
dian, who were all Librarians. The Affection 
Adrian had for Learning was ſo great, and ſo 
prevalent, that he was jealous of Phavorinus his 


Secretary, becauſe his Knowledge was more 


extenſive than his Maſter's. However, *twas 
the Love this Prince had for Learning that 
made him recall ZpiFetns the great Stoick,h Nu- 
menius the Platoniſt, and ſeveral other Philoſo- 
Phers, who had been baniſh'd Rome by Domi- 
tian. And *twas likewiſe by Adrian's Orders 
that Nicetas of Smyrna, Polemon, Dionyſius the 
Sophiſt, of whom Philoſtrates makes mention, 
and ſeveral other learned Men, were ſent to 
Alexandria to teach the Sciences: And the 
Emperor coming ' afterwards himſelf to 4- 
lexandria, propos'd ſeveral Queſtions to the 
Philoſophers he had ſent there, and ſolv'd them 
all himſelf. 

Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, who ſucceed- 


ed Adrian in the Empire, ſucceeded him like- 


wiſe in his Inclinations to Learning, and above 
all to Philoſophy, which they both paſſionate- 
ly admir'd. Herodian tells us, in his Hiſtory, 


that the Affection Marcus Aurelius had for Phi- 


„ loſophy, 
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loſophy, brought it into very great Requeſt, 
and vaſtly increas'd the Number of Profeſſors 
during his Reign. He eſtabliſh'd in the Schools 
at Athens the ancient Diſcipline, which was 
much decayed, and appointed large Allowan- 
ces for the Profeſſors, as Capitolinus aſſures US, 
and as Lucian informs us more particularly in 
his Eunuch, *Tis certain this Prince was ſo 
much taken with the Quality of a Philoſopher, 
that Athenagoras, whom Methodius mentions a- 
mong his Eccleſiaſtical Authors, being ſent to 
him in the Behalf of the Greek Churches, com- 

limented him and his Son Commodus with the 
Name of Philoſophers, imagining that he could 
not addreſs himſelf to them in a more agreeable 
Manner, than by flattering their Vanity with 
this Title. 

Maximus Tyrius, a great Platoniſt, and one of 
Marcus Aurelius his Maſters, contributed very 
much towards the making him in Love with 
Philoſophy, and towards bringing the Do- 
ctrine of Plato into Requeſt at his Court. Nu- 
menius, whom Euſebius ſpeaks of, and who was | 
a Man of great Reputation under the two An- 
toninus's, and Croinus, who wrote at the ſame 
Time a part of the Hiſtory of the Academy, 
both ſo far advanced the Credit of Platoat Rome, 
that his Doctrine came into Faſhion amongſt 
the Ladies at Court, infomuch that a Szoick, 
call'd Apollonius, whom Photius makes mention 
of, wrote a Hiſtory of the Platonick Ladies. Phot. in 
Apuleius, who was of Madaura, and Galen, that Biliot. 
celebrated Phyſician, both of this Court, ad- 
ded much to the Character of Plato by what 
they writ upon his Doctrine. Diogenes Laer- 
tius rais'd the Reputation of this Philoſopher to 
a higher Degree than' any of the former, by 
that admirable Work he compos'd upon the 

| Hiſtor y 
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Hiſtory of the Antient Philoſophers, which he 
dedicated to a Lady of Severus his Court, cal- 


As g led Arrbia ; who, as he himſelf ſays, was a 
. paſſionate Admirer of Plato, and the ſame, that 


Acts 17. 


ſuch was her Inclination to Philoſop 


Galen cur'd of a weak Stomach with his Trea- 


cle. Julia, the Empreſs, influenced by the 


Example of her Huſband Severus, who was a 
greater e of Learning than the Em- 
zeror Commodus his Predeceſſor, ſhew'd a great 
Reſpeck to Men of Letters, and had the Scien- 


ces in much Veneration, as Dion reports: And 


*rwas ſhe that laid her Commands upon Phi. 
loſtrates to write the Life of Apollonius TO 

. 
fine, the Reputation of Sexzs | MK who 
was the Chief of the fifth Academy, made 
Plato very conſiderable under the Antoninus's ; 
and down even to the Reign of Severus, there 
was ſcarce any other Philoſophy taught in the 
Publick Schools at Rome, and at Alexandria, 


than that of Plato. | 


This was the State and Condition of Plato's 
Philoſophy during all this Firſt Age, in which 
the Church and our Religion were eſtabliſh'd. 
And the greateſt Oppoſition the Apoſtles and 
their immediate Succeſſors met with in propa- 
gating the Goſpel, was from Philoſophy ; of 
which the World was as that Time ſo full, that 
no ſooner did St. Paul appear at Athens, in or- 
der to preach Jeſus Chriſt, but the Epicureans 
and Stoicks encounter'd him, as we may read 


in the Ad. And St. Auſtin, in his Diſcourſe 
on the Sermon of that Apoſile, ſays, that he 
met with no great Succeſs at Athens, becauſe 


there then reign'd there a Spirit of Curioſity, 
a boundleſs Deſire among the People, of 
learning ſomething New. This Fancy of 
Reaſoning upon Principles of Philoſophy ; all 
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Controverſies, increasd ſo mightily under thoſe 
Emperors whom I but now mention'd, that 
Lucian is continually Railing at it; he never is 
in a be er Humour, nor ever ſpeaks better 
Things, than when he is drolling upon the 
Philoſophers, and ridiculing, upon all Occaſions, 
the Strength and Power Philoſophy had gain'd in 
thoſe Days, which he took delightin Expoſing. 
So that the Men of Learning, among the 
Chriſtians, that they might not be ar continual 
Oppoſitions with the Men of Learning among 
the Heathen, who diſdained to hearken to 
any one that made not Profeſſion of ſome 
Philoſophy, at laſt fell in with the Platoniſts; 
Gan the Doctrine of Plato was then moſt 
in Vogue. The Syoicks began to loſe their 
Credit; Plutarch and Lucian having diſcover'd 
the Falſeneſs of their Virtue, even from ſeve- 
ral of their own Works. That Exceſs of Se- 
verity which they profeſs'd, as always hap- 
pens in Extireams, fell at laſt into 3 
and their wiſe Man in Idea was become a 
meer Chimæra. The Philoſophy of Epicurus, 
which taught us to enjoy Pleaſures methodical- 
ly, began likewiſe, in Proceſs of Time, to 
become inſupportable ; by the natural Hurry 
of the Paſſions, which become more violent 
and tumultuous by yielding to them, as was: 
ſeen in this Sect. And tho* Epicurus ſeemed 
only to aim at the Pleaſures of the Mind, yet 
his Philoſophy grew at laſt ſo ſenſual, that it 
was utterly cry'd down and diſcarded, by all 
that were truly Virtuous. As for Ariſtotle, he 
was as yet but little known, and ſo all declar'd 
for Plato. | 
For it was believed, that the beſt Way to 
decline contending with all that Crowd of 
Philoſophers, of which the World was then full, 
| | was 
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was to break their united Force, by falling in 
with thoſe, whoſe Opinions leaſt ROY the 


Principles of our Religion; and the Sect of Plato 
was looked upon, of all others the moſt proper 
for the Chriſtians to enter into Society with, 
And the main Reaſons for this were, that the 
School of Plato finding nothing certain in 
Nature but Uncertainty; it was thought eaſy 
to introduce the Light of a revealed Religion 
into the Minds of thoſe that were already 
prepared to quit their own Opinions, by the 
Profeſſion of a Philoſophy ſo unſettled in its 
Principles; and that Wiſdom, which acknow- 
ledged its own Inſufficiency to diſcover any 
Thing true upon Earth, wou'd readily diſpoſe 
the Mind to a Subjection to thoſe Truths 
which came down from Heaven ; that that 
Set wou'd, without much Difficulty, acknow- 
ledge the Neceſſity of Faith; which looks up- 
on all natural Knowledge only as meer Opi- 
nion; that that Philo/ophy, which rais'd Man 
above himſelf by the Method of its Ideas, 
and took him off from too ſtrong a Confidence 
in his Senſes, by making him doubt of all 
Things, ſeem'd much diſpos'd for the Reception 
of Chriſtianity, which raiſes us above Human 
Things, and fixes us on Divine; that Plato, 
who in his Dialogue of Cratylus, and in that 
concerning Death, taught that the Body is 
only the Priſon and Sepulchre of the Soul, 
might likewiſe inſtru&t Man how to deſpiſe it; 
and diſpoſe him to that Virtue of Mortifica- 
tion, ſo neceſſary in a Chriſtian ;, and laſtly, 
that a Soul that obſerved in all its Faculties, 
nothing but Wants and real Miſeries, as Plato, 
in his Phædon, and in other Parts of his Works, 
maintains, wou'd, with ſmall Reluctance, and 


and with but little Diſtaſte, reliſh thoſe * 
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of Chriſtian Humility which bring a Man on to 
Perfection, by a due Senſe of his own Unworthi- 
neſs, and an Acknowledgment of his own En- 
ptineſs, | | 

Theſe are the chief and principal Reaſons, 
that prevail'd on the Chriſtians to embrace the 
Philoſophy of Plato, being under a Neceſſity of 
ſtriking in with one Sect or other; which 
Neceſſity appear'd in the Converſion of Ju- 
tin the Philoſopher, who afterwards became a 
Martyr. He declar'd, that nothing had more 
diſpoſed his Mind to the Truths of our Faith, 
than the Philoſophy of Plato, of which he had 
been a great Profeſſor. He aſſures us like- 
wiſe, in his Dialogue with Tryphon, that after a 
long and tedious Search after Truth in all the 
Schools of Philoſophy, he cou'd find only in 
Plato's wherewith to raiſe his Thoughts above 
the Earth, where all the reſt ſeemed rather to 
fix him. The like happened to Tatian his 
Scholar, who was a very great Platoniſt. For 
he learned at Rome, that Philoſophy which pre- 
par'd him for Chriſtianity. Quadratus Biſhop 
of Athens, who wrote an Apology to the Em- 
peror Adrian, in Defence of our Religion, of 
which St. Ferome makes honourable mention; 
and which was the Model of that afterwards 
writ by St. Auſtin : This Quadratus, together 
with Apollinarius Biſhop of Hieropolis, and Meliton 
Biſhop of Sardis, were all great Platoniſts, 

I mention not thoſe other Fathers, who 
defended the Holineſs and Innocency of our 
Religion, againſt the Heathens; by the Purity 
of their Zeal, and the Solidity of their Rea- 
ſons: As Ariſtides, who by his Philoſophy main- 
tain'd the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt, under Adrian; 
and that wiſe Senator Apollonius, who = 
| a 
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all the Splendor of his Purple, juſtified the 
Scandal of the Croſs, under the Emperour 
Commadus, who order'd him to be Beheaded, 
Nor will I ſa any Thing of Athenagoras, of 
Panthemus, mention'd by ZEuſebius, of Metho- 
dias, and of that Bardaſanes that wrote againſt 
Marcion, But I cannot paſs by in Silence that 
moſt accompliſhed of all Platoniſts, and moſt 
excellent of all the Fathers, the great Origen, 
who fo: ſucceſsfully defended the Doctrine of 
Jeſus Chriſt againſt Celſus, the moſt powerful 
Enemy it then had: Nor did he engage in 
its Defence, till he had compleatly arm'd him- 
felf with the Doctrine of Plato, to which he 
was ſo entirely devoted, as all the World can 
witneſs. St. Auſtin likewiſe confeſſes, in ſeve- 
ral Parts of his Works, that among all the 
Lib. de prophane Authors he had read, he. found 
Vera Re- none with whom he more readily. enter'd into 


tg. c. 9. a Negociation about Matters of Religion, than 


Roi. ad the Platoniſts; and he aſſures us, that the moſt 
Door. illuſtrious Doctors of his Time that became 
Lib. Con- Chriſtians, were from the Schools of Plato. The 
iſ. 1, & Diſlike that theſe Fathers of the two Firſt Ages 
8. c. 2, & entertain'd of Ariſtot!s's Philoſophy, which 
0 conſulted only pure Senſe and Reaſon, and 


ſeem'd to fix itſelf too much upon them, con- 


tributed not a little towards the recommend- 


ing of the Doctrine of Plato to the Primitive 

But after all, this admirable Philoſophy, the 
Luſtre of which at firſt was very ſurprizing to 
all Men, prevail'd only for a Time; there was 
at laſt diſcover'd a ſecret Poiſon lurking under 
theſe Flowers. Tertullian was one of the firſt 
that found it out; his ſiding with the Sect of 
the Stoicks, was what, without doubt, put him 


upon declaring his Averſion to the Platoniſts, 
| | whom 
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whom he calls the firſt Authors of thoſe Here- 


ſies that ſprang up in his Time. The Misfor- 


tune of Origen's Falling after ſo dreadful a Man- 
ner into Error, opened the Eyes of the greateſt 
Part of the Chriſtians, and let them ſee that 
Plato was the Author of all the Diſorders in the 
Church. St. Hippolitus the Martyr, whoſe Wri- 
tings are ſo highly approved by St. Jerome, and 
Euſebius, exclaims loudly againſt this Philoſo- 
pher, as the moſt dangerous of all. others, 
Lactantius and Arnobius, both the moſt celebra- 


great Vehemence againſt Plato, in thoſe admira- 
ble Books of theirs, penned about the End of 
the third Century. But of all the Fathers of 
thoſe Times, none ſeem more juſtly to have 
found Fault with the Doctrine of that Philoſo- 
pher, thin St. Chry/oſtome, in his Preface to his 
Homilies upon St. Matthew; where he repre- 
ſents Plato as a Viſionary, and the Ideas of his 
Common-wealth, as wild and extravagant. Tis 
not unlikely, but that the Doctrine of this Phi- 
loſopher concerning Spirits and Angels, might 
have contributed to the Succeſs of that Error 
which ſpread ſo far, and was ſo prevalent a- 
mongſt the Greek Fathers, againſt the Purity of 
the Spirits of Angels; and authorized that Opi- 
nion of their Materiality; which was one of the 
Hereſies of Neſtorius. 5 


It began now to appear, that this Philo- 


ſophy was not ſo favourable to Chriſtianity, as 
vas at firſt. belieyed; becauſe it mage à Search 
after, Truth, with an Intent not to find it; It 


purſued it through all its ſecret, Paths, but 


vith no Deſign of diſcovering it. It ſo ac- 


cuſtomed the Mind, as to make it doubt of 


the moſt certain Things, and placed all Science 
u Irreſolution and Heſitation. It was found 
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afterwards, when it came to be more known, 
to be as contrary to the Principles of our Re- 
ligion, as it ſeemed before agreeable with, and 
conformable to them. For Plato having inter- 
mixed his own Imaginations with what he had 
learned in Egyet by Tradition from the Jews; 
did inſenſibly inſpire the Mind with a Liberty 
of mingling Viſions, with Things eſtabliſhed 
in Nature. Twas in his School that the Gne- 

| ſticks and Valentinians formed their Hereſies, as 

Tertul. Tertullian obſerves; who tells us in his Book of 

— the Soul, that the DoFrine of Plato was become 

Dolio bong © neceſſary Ingredient in all Herefies. St. Epipha- 

fide Plate. nius ſays the fame, in his Works; where he 

ven om. aſſures us, that the greateſt Part of the Here- 
nium Hz- ticks of his Time, eſpecially the Marcionites 

Lada off and Manichees, came out from the School of 

condimen. Plato 7 St. Cyril calls it the Fountain of Igno- 

kum. rance and Impiety, from whence Ariani/m 

—— ſprang, which has cauſed great Troubles in the 

refs Church. For this Reafon tis, that St. Gre- I 

ory Nazianzen repreſents the Works of this I : 
hiloſopher, as meer Chimæra's and Illuſions: 

And St. Auſtin, who had ſo great a Value for 
him in his Youth, becauſe he found him plea- , 
fant and diverting, began to condemn him, Ip 
when he came to Years of more Diſcretion: „ 
He wrote againſt this Sz the Work he entitles, 1 
Againſt the Academicks ; where he acknowledges, 
that the Doctrine of Plato had made him irre- 
ſolute; and in the Book of his Retractations, he 
repents of the Pleaſure he had formerly taken 
| in him, and of the Value he had for him. 

Bar. An- St. Ambroſe likewiſe, ' in his Writings againſt 

_ Ecch/. Plato, ſeems very much to diſteliſn him, as Car- 

n 384. dinal Baronius affures us. © 
We find too, that Faſtin Marty, and Ti 
tian his Scholar » Athenagoras, Bardeſanes, = 
| * 7 
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thoſe other Apologiſts, who about the End of 
the firſt, and during all the ſecond Century, 
had ſo mightily cry'd up Plato, were not very 
orthodox in their Opinions, but fell almoſt 
all of them into that Error concerning 
the Myſtery of the Trinity, for which Arius 
was afterwards condemned. Tatian, who had 
ſo couragiouſly defended our Religion under 
Marcus Aurelius, became the Head of the Encra- 
ies, being led aſide by the Doctrine of Plato. 5 Ff 
Tortuſlian ſays, that Marcion formed a falſe ,2n.174. 
Idea of God, by that he had taken from this Tertal. 
Philoſopher. Sabellius became a Heretick, by Hes 
his obſtinate Adherence to the Doctrine of Plata; © 7: 
he defiled the Purity of Chrftianity, by his 
wild and extravagant Conceptions, as fair Water 
is polluted by being mixed with Mud and Dirt; Theod. 
as Thoodoret obſerves. St. Bail fays; that Plato's " oy 
Notion of the Chaos before the Creation of the . 
World in his Timæus, where he ſpeaks of the rum. 
Earth, as of a Canvas extended for the Draw . 
ing of a Picture on it, is an Error taken from _ the 
the firſt Words of Geneffs, which he had read. 7272.04 

The Fathers therefore of the third and irm, and 
fourth Century, who were ſenſible of Plato's vid, Gen, 
Philoſophy, utterly diſcarded it; tho' it had! 
met with great Approbation amongſt the 
Chriftians of the firſt and ſecond Ages. But 
t became more flouriſning than ever, among 
the Heathen, under the Emperours, Gordian, 
Philip, Valerian, and Falian, by the Works of 
Plotinus, who was the firſt and moſt famous 
Commentator on Plato. This' Plotinus was an 
Egyptian, who had ſtudied Philofophy in Aer- 
andria under that Ammonius; who, from a Por- 
ter, became one of the greateſt Philoſophers of 
bis Time, and who was a Chriſtian. Typ hon, Ori- 
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Scholar, accuſes Plotinus of having ſtole what 
he had wrote of Plato, from Numenius, who 
lived under Antoninus; but Acilius juſtifies him, 
in a Diſcourſe wrote on Purpoſe. However it 
were, Plotinus in his Commentary upon Plato, 
has explained him after ſo excellent a Manner, 
that we dare affirm, that he raiſed his Fame in 
Galienus his Court. For the Emperour, and 
Empreſs Saronina, had ſo great an Eſteem and 
Value for Plotinus, that they permitted him to 
eftabliſh the Government Plato had given an 

Idea of, in his Books of Commonwealth, in a 

City of Italy, which they had granted him 

on Purpoſe that he might try the Project. But 

this Deſign came to nothing, for many Reaſons 

that may be given. Tho' Plotinus redeemed the 
Credit of Plato in this Age; for *twas from his 
Sc⸗ächool thoſe- illuſtrious Platoniſts of the fourth 
Phaluophs and fifth Century came, Amelius, Porphyry , 
nobiliſfimi, Famblicus, Sopater, Proclus, and Damaſcius, who 
quibusPla-ſycceeded one another, and who met with new 
2 Allurements in Philoſophy, from the Favours 
pry —— they received from the Emperours, and eſpeci- 
runt dici ally from Julian the Apoſtate; whoſe Reign was 
Academi- the more favourable to the Platoniſts, becauſe 
.ci, ed Pla: he had ſo great a Deſire to be one himſelf. Be- 
dur ſure fore he was made Emperour, he undertook a 
nobilitati Voyage to Athens, on Purpoſe to put on the 
Greci, Gown of Philoſophy, and to be initiated into 
2 —_— their Forms, that he might make a more ſo- 
ö ”lemn Profeſſion of it; and when he came to 
47. Aug. be Emperour, he preferred Philoſophers to Poſts 
de Civ. J. of Honour, giving them a Share in the 
8. c. 12. Adminiſtration of Publick Affairs, by making 
them Governours of, and Intendents over 
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But the vaſt Credit of Plato began to fink 
under the Succeſſors of Julian, under Arcadi- 
us, Honorius, and the two Theode/ius's; for theſe 
Emperours being Chriſtians, complied with the 
Opinions of St. Chry/o/tome, St. Ferrme, and 
St. Auſtin, who had diſcovered the Falſeneſs of 
that Doctrine. *T'is true that ſome Time before, 
theEmperourCox/taniine,in an Harangue he made 
to the Fathers aſſembled in Council at Nice, 
very much commended the Morals of this Phi- 
loſopher, and above all that Part where he 
ſpeaks of the Rewards and Puniſhments that 
attend good and evil Actions after this Life. 
But it was never intended to cry down all 
Plato, becauſe there was ſome Danger from 
ſome Pieces of his Works; which Danger never 
more appeared, than after thoſe Reflections that 
were made upon the dreadful Adventures of 
Apollonius Tyanæus, Plotinus, Porphyry, Fulian 
the Apoſtate, Famblicus, Proclus, and ſeveral 
other Platoniſts, who became either Magicians 
or Atheiſts, Plotinus ſuffering himſelf to be 
ſeduced at Rome by an Egyptian Prieſt, be- 
gan his Enchantmeats in the Temple of is. 
Porphyry became a Perſecutor of the Church, 
and Julian the Emperor, after he had renounced 
Chriſtianity, grew a ſtricter Obſerver of Plato; 
tor this Philoſophy, ſuch is the Foundation of 
It, by the Doubts it raiſes, and heſitating upon 
every Thing, leads either to Impiety or Pyrrbo- 
nfm. is ſaid too that Maximus of Epbeſis, 
who was Julian the Emperor's Maſter, brought 
him over to Paganiſm by a. ſecret Philoſophy 
he had learned from Famblicus, But this Max- 
imus became fo odious and deteſtable for the a- 
bominable Principles of his Philoſophy, which 
was a perfect Magick, that the Emperor Va- 


lentinian ordered him to be put to Death, as So- 
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crates obſerves in his Hiſtory, We may find 
likewiſe in one of the Epigrams of Callimachys, 
that a Perſon named Cleombrotus, a great Fol. 
lower of Plato, threw himſelf down a ſteep 
Rock out of a Deſire to die, having learned 
to deſpiſe Death by reading this Philoſopher, 
All theſe Adventures are ſufficient Inſtances to 

| convince us of the Danger of this Philoſo— 

| FE n the latter End of the fifth Centu- 


| ry there was a Biſhop of Vienne in France, called 
| Mamercus, that made a Party for Plato, but it 
| | came to nothing. In ſhort, this Philoſophy 
was entirely diſcarded under Mauritius, Phocas, 
Heraclius, and even to the End of the eighth 
Century. The Incurſions of the Goths into 
Italy, in the Reign of the Emperor Anaſtaſius; 
the Wars of the Saracens in Aſia, the taking of 
Alexandria by the Muſſulmans, which happened 
in the 2oth Year of the Hegira, and in the 642 
of our Saviour; the Profecution raiſed againſt 
Philoſophers by the Emperor Leo 1/auricus in 
the Year 750, who commanded his own Maſter 
and ſeveral other Philoſophers to be burnt to- 
— with their Books; theſe, and other ſuch 
Diſgraces entirely ruined the Study and Credit 
of Philoſophy, and blaſted the Reputation of 
Plato, even in thoſe very Places where he had 
ſhone with the greateſt Luſtre, The Uſe like- 
wiſe of the Greek Tongue began to be aboliſhed 
P in Agypt after the Conqueſts of the Arabidhs, 
under the Reign of the Ca/yph Valid, who kept 
his Court at Damaſcus; for this Prince having 
given aut Orders that the Greeks ſhould uſe no 
other Language in their Publick Acts but Ara- 
biet, it much increaſed that Ignorance which 
now began to overſpread all Greece and Italy. 
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C HAP. IV, 


The Adventures of the Se and Do- 
Grine of Ariſtotle in the firſt eight 


Centuries. 


before obſerved, to be known in Rome 
by the Diligence of Andronicus in recover- 
ing his Writings, and the repeated Encomiums 
Cicero in ſeveral Parts of his Works gave him; 
but it muſt he acknowledged that *twill require 
2 great deal of Time, and much Light to ſound 
this vaſt Abyſs, and dive to the very Bottom of 
it ; becauſe after all, there are in this Author a 
great many Clouds to be diſpelled, Difficulties 
to be cleared, and Thorns and Briars to be 
rooted up, which was the Reaſon why he could 
not be well underſtood till after a long Courſe 
of Study, and great Application of Thought. 
We ſhall here preſent you with an Account of 
the Adventures of his Sec, and of his Philo- 
ſophy. 15 
Athenodorns of Tarſus, whom Plutarch men- 
tions, was the firſt that, in the Court of Augu- 
Aus, introduc'd the Categories of Ariftotle, by his 
Commentaries upon them, which Simplicius 
ſpeaks of with great Commendation. Plutarch 
ſays, that Nicholas of Damaſcus, a great Peripa- 
tetick, and much in Favour with the Emperor, 
taught him Ariſtotle, from thoſe Books he had 
wrote upon his Doctrine; but with little Suc- 
ceſs, that Prince being affected with nothing. 
but the Verſes of Virgil and Horace. Strabo ſays, 


1 HE Merit of Ariftoile began, as I have 


that during the Reign of Auguſtus, two other 
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A Compariſon of 
Philoſophers, Zenarchus and Athenezus, both of 
Seleucia, came to Rome to teach Ariſtotle's Phi- 
loſophy, Zenarchus having taught it before at 
Athens and Alexandria; for all thoſe that were 
Men of any Abilities, came at that Time to 
Rome to make themſelves known, as I have be- 
fore obſerved. There was not any one Philoſo- 
pher, that was a Follower of Ariſtotle, that 

ained any Reputation under the Reigns of Ti- 
Fri, Caligula, and Claudius. 

Nero had a Peripatetick for his Maſter, called 
Alexander of Agæa, as Suidas informs us. But 
this Philoſopher had not Intereſt enough, nor 
was he himſelf a Perſon of ſufficient Credit to 
bring the Doctrine of Ariſtotle into very great 
Vogue, at a Court where Burrbus and Seneca, 
both Stoicks, had ſo much Power. There was 
likewiſe one Adraſtus, who took a great deal 
of Pains about-the Writings of Ariſtotle, to put 
the Books in their due Places, and the Chapters 
in their natural Order; but his Work is _ 
Sotion, who was Seneca's Maſter, forſook, 

ether with So/igenes and Hermippus , the Po- 
ctrine of Plato for that of Ariſtotle. And altho' 

agenium the Spirit of Intrigue reigned very much among 
tiorikus the Perſons of Quality under the ſucceeding 
fudiis Hel. Emperors; yet there was found in the Court 
vidius de- of Vitellius a Man of a vaſt Genius, named * Hel- 
— plerigns e Priſcus, who applied himſelf to Philoſo- 
a phy: Not, ſays Tacitus, with a Deſign of making 
Pbilaſepbiæ it a ſpecious Pretence for Sloth and 1dleneſs, as o. 
nomine ſeg-thers did; but to ſtrengtben and confirm bis Mind 
.. = againſt the various Events of Fortune, which were 
—— very frequent, through the Inconſtaney of the 
2dverſus Emperors. With him there retired from Court 
Same Pets, and his Son- in-Law Fhraſcas, in order 
Rempub. to proſecute the ſame Studies, Men that 


op * had Souls too 3 to ſee ſo many Diſor- 
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ders committed in the Government without 
Redreſs. \ / 
The Perſecution raiſed by Domitian againſt 
Philoſophers at Rome, and attended with a 
Contempt caſt upon Philoſophy itſelf, broughs 
the Study of it into great Diſrepute through- 
out the whole Empire. Burt its Credit began 


to revive again under Adrian, who, among(t 


the wiſe Men that bore any Character at his 


own Court, of whom Favorinus the Peripatetick 
was one, made himſelf the moſt conſiderable 
Figure. Taurus of Berytus, who wrote a Diſ- 


courſe concerning the Difference between the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, fignaliz'd 
himſelf in the Court of Commodus: And Sofi- 
genes, Hermippus, and Alexander Apbrodiſeus, 
were the firſt Profeſſors of the Peripatetick Phi- 
loſophy eſtabliſh'd at Rome by the Emperors. 


Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, as Alexander 


himſelf teſtifies in his Commentaries. This 
learned Man was the firſt that opened the 
Paſſage for that Crowd of Commentators that 
follow'd him, of which he was himſelf a Man 
of the beſt Underſtanding, and had wrote the 


cleareſt, Galen, Phyſician to the Emperor 


Marcus Antoninus, a Man of a moſt ſprightly 
Genius, and a fine Wit, and of the ok 
Learning of any about the Court, ſtudied the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle with great Application, 
and wrote very learned Commentaries upon 
the Works of that Philoſopher. Alexander of 
Damaſcus taught the Doctrine of Ariſtotle then 


.at Athens, as Ammonius Saccas did at Alexandria, 
The Reputation of this Ammonius was very 


great, by, Reaſon of his extraordinary Genius 
for the Sciences: Having made himſelf Maſter 
of the Doctrine of Plato and Ariſtotle, which 


he had joined together, he was the firſt that 


gave 
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ve Riſe to a mix*d Philoſo compog'd of 
1 which the Men of 4 l 
embrac'd, as Plotinus, Porphyry, Syrian of Alex- 
andria, and his Scholar Proclus, whom Simpli- 
cius calls the Maſter of his Maſters, and ſeveral 
others. | 
At this Time, which was ſo remarkable for 
eminent Men, the Profundity of Ariſtotle's Ge- 
nius began to be known by the unwearied 
Application of thoſe Men of Learning that had 
ſtudied his Doctrine, and explain'd it by their 
Commentaries, ſuch as were Apbrodiſeus under 
Antoninus; Aſpaſius under Commodus; Syrianus 
under Gordian; Porphyry under Galienusand Au- 
relian; Proclus under Julian, the ſecond Ammo- 
nius his Scholar, who had writ ſo well upan 
the Book of Interpretation of Arifteile, under 


" Palentinian z Didymus, who was St. Jerome's 


Maſter, under Gratian; Themi/thius under Jovi- 
nian and Valens; St. Auguſtin under Honorius; 
Olympiederus under the young Theodeſins;, Sim- 
Plicius and Philoponus under 2 and FJuſtini- 
an; Boetius under the Emperor Anaſtaſius, and 
King Theodorick ; not ta mention Aſclepius, Priſ- 


' clan, Dixippus, Damaſcus, and an infinite Num- 


ber of others. All theſe great Men, who for 
their Learning were the Glory of theſe firſt A- 
es, contributed very much by their Writings, 


x 3 the Advance of Ariſtotlꝰs Doctrine, and 


its being made publick to all the World ; which 
the more it was known, the more it was 
eſteem'd and valued. The ill Treatment the 
Profeſſors of this Philoſophy met with under 
the Emperor Caracalla, was not very prejudictal 
to the Seck, becauſe of the mean Opinion all 
the World had of that Prince, who by his 
Extravagancies had made himſelf odious and 


contemptible; for he had unjuſtly put to 
| | | Death 
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Death Papinian the greateſt Man in the Empire 

and with unparalle]'d Brutality perſecuted all 

virtuous and learned Men, | 

The Opinions of the Chriſtians in the three 

firſt Ages were nat ſo much in favour of Ariſto- 

tle as of Plato; but in proceſs of Time, the Re- 
utation of Ariftotle increag'd, in Proportion to 

the Number of thoſe that applied themſelves to 

the Study of him, as on the contrary, the Cre- 

dit of Plato ſunk upon Examination. . The 

Truth is, the Primitive Fathers at firſt diſtru- 

ſed Ariſtolle, as a Philoſopher that attributed too 

much to the Senſes and to Reaſon, and judg'd | 

his Doctrine as improper to be conjoin'd with 

Chriſtianity, which requir'd an entire Submiſſi- 

en of Reaſon, which this Philoſopher had too 

much conſulted. - They thought him too na- 

tural, too refined, too politick, and in ſhort 

roo much a Philoſopher ; inſomuch, that they 

would not admit him into their Libraries. Ter- Tertul. 

tullian looks upon him as a miſerable Sophiſt, I. 1. de 

under whoſe Conduct all the Enemies of our Fræſeript. 

Faith take up Arms to fight in Defence of Er- 2 f 

ror; and believes that it was his Doctrine, 2 

which the Apoltle, in the Epiſtle to the Colofh- you through 

ans, adviſes the Faithful to beware of, becauſe 2%i/2/p4y, 

of the Danger that attended it; which Danger © i 

may be perceiv'd from that Inſtance of the | 

| 
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Theodoſians under the Emperor Severus, who 

made uſe of the Method and Reaſonings of 
Ariſtotle to uphold and ſupport their Nas. 

The Carpocratians were condemn'd for erecting | 
a Statue of this Philoſopher, and placing it |} Rel. 
near an Image of Fe/us Chrift, and for paying ad an. 120. 
Adoration to him out of an extravagant Zeal Ibid. ad 
for his Doctrine. The lian were excom- * 208. 
municated by the Church, and by the Arians 
themſelves, from whom they had 2 


A Compariſon of 
for teaching their Scholars the Categories of 
Euſeb. Ariſtotle as a Catechiſm. The Antinomians were 
Hift. c. 27.arriv*d to ſuch a height of Impiety, as to pay. a 
greater Reſpect to this wiſe Heathen than to 

the uncreated Wiſdom. 

Origen, in his Books againſt Celſus, at the Be- 
ginning of one of the Firſt of them, endea- 
vours to cry down Ariſtotle among the Chriſti- 
ans, being himſelf very much prejudiced in fa- 
vour of Plato. For he found too much Reaſon 
in Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, and being us d to the 
fine Flouriſhes, and agreeable Airs of Plato, 
he cou'd not comply with him. The greateſt 
Part of the other Fathers were of the ſame 
Opinion as St. Juſtin, in his Dialogue to Try- 
pbon; St. Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Advertiſe- 
ments to the Gentiles ; St. Irenæus, in his Books 
againſt Hereticks ; St. Euſebius, in ſeveral Pieces 
of his Works; St. Athanaſius, againſt Macedonian; 
St. Baſil, and St. Gregory of Nice,againſt Eunomius; 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his twenty ſixth and 
twenty ſeventh Oration; St. Epiphanius, in his 
ſecond Book of Hereſies; Fauſtin, in his Book 
againſt the Arians ; St. Ambroſe, in his firſt Book 
of his Offices; St. Chry/otome, on, the Epiſtle to 
the Romans; St. Cyril, againſt the Emperor 7uli- 
an, and an infinite Number of others, who 
found ſomething to ſay againſt Ariſtotle, for fear 
| Jeſt a Character of his Logick ſhou'd be too 
deeply imprinted upon the Minds of the Chri- 
ſtians; a Logick nice in every Point, and di- 
rectly contrary to the Faith which requires an 
entire Submiſſion. They believed that the Do- 
ctrine of this Philoſopher might eaſily be per- 
verted to an ill Uſe, becauſe they did nat 
88 rightly comprehend it. We are call'd Faithful 
In Johan: (ſays St. Chryſaſtome) i hat by a Contempt of Hu- 
nan Reaſan we may raiſe our ſelves to the Heights 
F Faith, However 
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However in the End it was found, that this 
Art of Reaſoning which Ariſtotle taught, was 
not falſe in any Part of it, but was very ſolid 
and ſubſtantial, and might be of gfeat Service 
to Religion, which, though ſupernatural, was 
yet conformable to Reaſon. Analolius, whom 
Euſebius calls the moſt. learned Man in his 
Time, and who was afterwards Biſhop of Laodi- 
cea, was the firſt Chriſtian that taught the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle at Alexandria, and that 
made him known about the End of the third 
Century, under the Reign of Diocleſian. The 
Authority of this learned Man re- eſtabliſh'd 
Ariſtotle's Credit in Ægypt, and got him Repu- 
tation in /taly, Themiſthius, a celebrated Peri- 
patetick, and an intimate Friend of St, Gregory 
Nazianzen's, not being able to mollify the ob- 
durate Heart of the Emperor Valens againſt the 
Chriſtians, very much rais'd the Glory of Ari- 
ſtotle under the Reign of Theodoſius, who did 
him the Honour, though he was a Pagan, to 
entruſt him with the Care of his Son Arcadius, 
during a Voyage the young Prince made into 


Italy. St. Ferome ſpeaks very favourably of the Peripate | 


Doctrine of Ariftotle, in his ſecond Book againſt 97%" 
Pelagius. St. Auſtin, who was a Man of ſo 
piercing a Genius, wou'd never have beſtow'd jazz 
ſo much Labour upon this Author, had he/cripture 
not had a Value for him; and in thoſe Books he fit 
has wrote againſt Creſconius, he very much blames 
Donatiſtus the Grammarian, for endeavouring to 

deprive the Church of the Uſe of Logick, 
which was fo ſerviceable for the Defence of 
its ſacred Truths. Theodoret has great Encomi- Theos. 
ums upon that admirable: blind Man Didymus |: 8 
of Alexandria, a Perſon of the moſt Learning * * 
of any of his Time, becauſe he underſtoo 
well the Doctrine of Ariſtolle: He commends 

7 | 0 him 


ſententia © 
conſeutit 


A Compariſon of 
him likewiſe for having ſo clearly explain'd him 
in his Commentary; which he wrote about the 
End of the fourth Century. Vidtorinus, who 
was one of St. Ferom-*s Maſters, and whom this 
Father reckons among the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, 
began to tranſlate into Latin Porpbyry's Intro- 
duction to the Works of Ariſtotle, a Treatiſe ve- 
ry neceſſary for the Underſtanding of him; 
Pretextajus has tranſlated into the fame Lan- 
| guage bis Books of Anatytirks, _ 
Sof. Hiſt. The Emperor Theodoſius the Younger, who, 
— according to the Account Sozomenes gives of 
him, had a great Love for Learning, ſent for a 
Peripatetick Philoſopher nam'd Celſus from Greece 
to teach Philoſophy at Rome, for which he 
gave him a conſiderable Penſon. This Em- 
p peror, as Symacchus aſſures us in his Epiſtles, 
_ — took great Care to procure able Men from 
tiorum eu- Athens to inſtruct the Roman Youth, and to 
ratum eff, make the Love of Learning flouriſh under his 
ut in eru- Reign, In fine, that Illuſtrious Roman, Severi- 
— „ 11 Boet ius, who was three Times Conſul, after 
pracepteres ha v ing ſtudied the Philoſophy of Ariftotle at 
ex Attica Athens for eighteen Years, and throughly con- 
Poſcerenter. ſi der'd it with great Application of Thought, 
— 10. tranflated ſome of his Works into Latin. He 
rs. vas the firſt that introduced this Philoſophy in- 
to the Latin Church, where he was known on- 
ly by the Noiſe the Tranſlations and Commen- 
taries of the Greek Interpreters had made in the 
World: His Reputation in a very little Time 
ſpread over all Naly. So that Ariftatle did not 
begin to be publickly known inthe Weft till the 
ſixth Century; and it was to this Boetins, who 
had the greateſt Genius for Learning beyond any 
of his Time, that he was indebted for his Succeſs 
in theſe Part. 
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But although, through the Induſtry of Boetius, 
a great many were indeed brought over to the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle which was at that Time, 
with ſo much Perſpicuity, diſplay'd to all the 
World; yet ſuch was the Unhappineſs of the 
Age, harraſs'd with the Wars of 7raly,. and in- 
felted with the Ignorance of the illiterate Em- 
perors, that, from Boetius his Time even to the 
End of the Eighth Century, there was only 
St. John Damaſcenus under the Emperor Copro- 
nymus that appeared to have any Love for Phi- 
loſophy. He was of Syria, where there were 
ſtill ſome Remains of Learning, He apply'd 
himſelf co the Study of Ari#otte, and made an 
Abridgment of his Logick, his Morals, and his 
other Works, but the Ignorance and Stupidity 
of that and the ſucceeding Age was fo groſs, 
that thoſe that profeſs*'d themſelves Men of Let- 


ters, were look'd upon as Conjurors: As Bel- 


larmine reports of P 


Pope Sylveſter the Second. 


From hence it appears that Ariſtotle was but 
little known among the Greek, and leſs among 
the Latin Fathers; and that there was but little 
Ufe made of him. in Matters of Religion during 
theſe firſt Centuries. Let us now fee hrt 
- Succeſs he had in the following Ages; and to 
that End we will examine what has been the 
1 Plato and Ariftoile in thele latter 
Days. ; Jo 222 


who underſtood Philoſophy and Geometry. 
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The Opinions of the Learned of the 
eigbe laß Centuries upon the Doctrine 
of Plato. | 


HE fad and diſmal Eftate of Greece and 
| Italh in theſe latter Ages, occaſion'd by 
the terrible Revolutions of thoſe two 
Empires, allow'd neither Time, nor indeed fo 
much as Liberty to thoſe who had a Genius for 
Learning, to apply themſelves to it. The Confu- 
ſion of the Times rais'd a Confuſion in the Stu- 
dies of Philoſophy, even amongſt its Profeſſors. 
Zonaras, in the third Tome of his Hiſtory, 
ſpeaks of a Philoſopher call'd Leo, who in the 
ninth Century, under the Emperor Michael, and 
the Empreſs Theodora his Mother, became fa- 
mous at Conſtantinople by the Intereſt 'and Fa- 
vour of Bardos the Emperor's Uncle, who was 
a Lover of Learning. This Leo was Biſhop of 
Theſſalonicaz the Emperor was made ſenſible 
of his Merit, by the preſſing Inſtances of the 
King of the Saracens, who begg'd him of the 
Court that he might inſtruct him in the Scien- 
ces. Photius, who was afterwards Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, and the moſt learned Perſon of 
his Time, was an eminent Man in the ſame 
Reign; but neither was the Patriarch nor the 
Biſhop-ſuch Profeſſors of Philoſophy as to ad- 
here either to that of Plato or Ariſtotle, The 
Deſire of Learning was quite extinct among 
the Eccleſiaſticks in the tenth Century; for the 
Church enjoying a profound Peace, there was 
2 | nothing 
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nothing to ſtir up that Emulation, which ge- 
nerally advances Learning. , 

Michael Pſellus, who, was amongſt the Num- 
ber of the Learned under the eleventh Centu- 
ry, applied himſelf with great Induſtry to the 
Study of Plato: but ſeeing nobody appeared in 
Diſpute againſt him upon the Opinions he en- 
tertained of that Author, he fell co writing up- 
on Ariſiotle and other Subjects. Hugo St. Vifor, 
a Man well verſed in Letters, gave us ſome In- 
nuendo's in his Writings, by.-which we might 
conclude that he himſelf was not highly af: 
fected with the Merit of Plato, and that he did 
not mightily approve of his Doctrine. We 
find too, much about the ſame Time, that in 
Engagements St. Bernard had with Abaillard, 
an eminent Divine of the Faculty at Paris, the 
latter had this Reflection made upon him, that % , 
upon ſuch vain Attempts to prove Plato a Chri- n ſadat 
ſtian, he was in Danger of proving himſelf a gu» 
Heathen. It was obſerved likewiſe, that St. Tho-faciat . 
mas applied himſelf to the Study of Plato in his — 


7 anum, 
Time; but *twas. only with a Deſign to refute % probat 


the Ideas, and ſome other of the Opinions of F:hnicum. 
that Philoſopher upon Metaphyſicks, which in Ber. ad In- 
his Judgment did not ſeem to carry with them 105 * 
much Solidit y, * 
In ſhort, whether it were the Calm in which 
the Church continued for ſome of the follow- 
ing N gave more Time and Oppor- 
tunity to the Doctors to ſtudy the Fathers, 
and make their Reflections upon the Opinions 
they had entertained of the Doctrine of Plato, 
which had appeared ſo dangerous; or whether 
the Genius of thoſe Times did not incline Men 
to the Study of that Philoſophy z whatever 
Reaſon; may be aſſigned, certain it is, that it 
Was entirely laid aſide till the fourteenth Cen- 
: : Hh fury, 
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tury, in which the continual Wars in the Ea; 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, the 
Council of Baſil, and the Council of Florence, 
brought into Italy the moſt learned Men of all 
Greece, who contributed not a little towards the 
Reviving of Plato's Glory, and the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ing of the Reputation of his Doctrine in the 
Weſt. | 
The moſt confiderable among thoſe Greets 
that came into Italy, were John Argyropolis, to 
whom the great Co/mo de Medicis committed the 
Education of his two Sons; Emanuel Chryjq- 
lore, the firſt that revived the Love of Learning 
in Italy; Theodorus of Gaza, and George of Tre- 
biſond, both very zealous for the Doctrine of 
Ariſtotle. Beſſarion Arch-Biſhop of Nice, and 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and Gemiſtus Plethon. 
Beſſarion, who was a great Admirer of Plato, 
having heard the Name of Ariſtotle mentioned 
with Applauſe in the Council of Florence, and 
underftanding that the moſt celebrated Father 
in the Latin Church, St. Thomas had writ a Com- 
mentary on his Doctrine, ſeemed much aſto- 
niſhed at it. But he was more ſurprized when 
he ſaw the Works of George of Trebiſond, who 
in a Compariſon between Plato and Ariſtotle, 
which he had then publiſhed, gave all the Ad- 
vantage to Ariſtotle. This obliged the Patriarch 
to make an Apology for Platz, in that excel- 
lent Work he entitles, Againſt the Calumniator. 
This great Man had prevailed upon John Paleo- 
logus then Emperor of Conſtantinople, to treat of 
an Accommodation with Pope Eugenius IV. 
for the Re-union of the Greek and Latin 
Church, and anſwered with much Zeal and a 
great deal of Warmth the Cavils and Objecti- 
ons of Mark of Epheſus, who oppoſed the Deſign, 
for which the Pope made him a Cardinal. : e 
| | made 
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made uſe of all thoſe Advantages his Chara- 
cter had given him, to raiſe the Reputation of 
Plato in the Court of Rome, and in that of Fo- 
rence; the laſt of which had a Value and 
Eſteem for Learning and learned Men, and 
was already prejudiced in Favour of Plato, by 
Argyro polis. 

But nothing ſo much raiſed the Affecti- 
on this Duke of Hlorence had for the Philoſo- 
phy of Plato, as the Diſcourſe Gemiſtus Plethon 
made upon that Doctrine, in his Preſence. 
Marcilius Ficinus, his Phyſician's Son, having 
aſſiſted at one of theſe Diſcourſes, at thirteen 


Years of Age, and appearing much delighted Proœm. 
with ſuch Performances, as he himſelf con- in Plotin. 


feſſes in his Preface to Plotinus, the great a 


Coſmo called him his Interpreter upon Plato; 
and ordered that, he ſhould be furniſhed with 
the Commentaries of Plotinus, to prepare him 
for that Study. He made him chief of the 
Academy he then deſigned to erect in that Re- 
publick for the teaching of Plats's Doctrine, 
and aſſigned him a Penſion, which was conſtant- 
ly. paid him from that very Year. TheLoveand 
Eſteem which this Prince and his Succeſſors 
Peter, Fohn, and Laurence de Medicis had for 
Plato: The Writings of Marcilius Ficinus on 
the Doctrine of this Philoſopher, together 
with thoſe of Cardinal Beſſarion and Plethon , 
which were highly valued, very much re- 
vived the Credit of Plato in Italy; ſo that moſt 
learned Men, that were of any Reputation, 
became Platoniſts; as John Cavalcante, Angelus 
Politian, Cardinal Cuſa, Fobn Picus de Mirandula, 
Pomponacius, Profeſſor of Padua, Ferom Fraco- 
ſer, a great Poet and a famous Phyſician, and 
Pupil to Pomponacius, Cardan, Aretine, Frede- 
rick Duke of Urbin, Tow Mazzonius * 
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of Piſa, who has writ both upon. Plato and 
Ariſtotle. Ferome Donatus of Verona, who has 
ubliſhed a Treatiſe concerning the Difference 
of their Philoſophy, Cremonius, Patricius, and 
a large Number of ſeveral other learned Men 
that flouriſhed in Italy in the fifteenth Cen- 
tury. For, as the Houſe of Medicis contri- 
buted much to the Eſtabliſhment of Learning, 
partly by the Learning of its Princes, and 
partly by their Munificence to Men of Let- 
ters; ſo that the greateſt Part of thoſe that 
applied themſelves to it, embraced their Opi- 
nions, and favoured the Doctrine of Plato; 
which was now eſteemed ſo pleaſant and a- 
greeable ; and ſo ingenious, that it it became 
the univerſal Study of all the Men of fine 
Parts. | 
"thaw Tos However, in the End, Marcilius Ficinus, 
providen- tranſported with this Philoſophy, carried 
zig Divi- Things too far, For he too vainly imagined, 
1 that the Doctrine of Faith might be ſup- 
— ported by the Opinions of this Philoſopher: 
multoun He ſaid, that the Dialogue of Criton was a 
ingenia, Summary of the Goſpel; and undertook to 
que joli explain that moſt incomprehenſible, and moſt 
progeny inexplicable of all our Myſteries, the Myſtery 
ritatihayg Of the Trinity, by the Doctrine of Plalo. 
Facil? cæ. He pretended to ſilence the Spirits of thoſe 
dunt, Pla- that reſiſted the Authority of FESUS CHRIST, 
ee og by the Authority of Plato. Theſe Extrava- 
ib reli. gancies opened many Peoples Eyes, and let 
gioni ad. them fee, that this Philoſophy inclined its Pro- 
aun feſſors to Infidelity; who engaged to ſupport 
leon and maintain, by ſo weak an Authority, what- 
tibus acqui- 3 — 
eſcant. Fi- ever was in our Religion moſt difficult to 
cin. Pro- comprehend. Twas this Doctrine that drew 
em. ad Picus de Mirandula, who was ſo great an Ad- 
mirer of it, into Error; Aretine into 3 
I | num, 
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niſm, Cremoninus, Pompenacius, and others into 
Incredulity. Cardan, a Phyſician of Pavia, who 
had compoſed a mixed kind of Philoſophy, 
made up of Judicial Aſtrology, and collected 
from the ancient Philoſophers of all Sects; 
taught, under Leo the tenth, that there were 
certain Spirits in the Air, cloathed with little 
ſubtle Bodies, like thin Clouds; which Opi- 
nion he had derived from Plato, with ſeveral 
other ſtrange Fancies. Gadd; mentions theſe 
his Chimera's in his Bibliotheca; and adds, that 


— 


his Notions concerning the Immortality of the 


Soul were very much ſuſpected; and that, not- 
withſtanding his large Share of Wiſdom, he 
paſſed for a Viſionary in many Things. Thus 
was this Philoſophy found to be not only yain in 
icſelf, but of dangerous Conſequence in the Uſe 
that might be made of it, were not great Care 
taken. This obliged Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
was a Man of the moſt ſolid Judgment of any 
in his Time, to divert Pope Clement VIII. who 
built the College of Sapienza in Rome, from 
founding a Chair there, for the Teaching of the 
Doctrine of Plato. And we find in the Memoirs 
of M. Canaye, that one Prioli, a Nobleman of 
Venice, being ſent Ambaſſador by the Republick 
to Henry the Great, did, before his Departure 
from that Court, intercede with the King, that 
by his Permiſſion an Italian Doctor, one of his 
Friends, might come and teach the Philoſophy 
of Plato at Paris; which he aſſured his Majeſty 
he well underſtood, and had long ſtudied. But 
the King being adviſed by his Council of the 
Danger that might ariſe from giving too much 
Credit to this Philoſophy, would not grant his 
Conſent. : 

In fine, Father Petau, a Divine of the So- 
ciety of Jeſus, in the firſt Chapter of the 
H h 3 ſecond 
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ſecond Volume of his Maxims, repreſents the 
Danger of ſtudying of Plato, without ſtanding 
upon our Guard; aud ſhews us to what Exceſs 


they are ſubject, and to what Extravagancies 
they are hurried, who too much ſubmit their 


Judgments to the Opinion of this Philoſopher. 


All which he proves from the Writings of the 
Fathers, and from their Notions; and from the 
ſad Examples of others. But to conclude our 
Hiſtory, the Doctrine of Plato is very little 


uſed in this preſent Age ; Fate and Deſtiny ha- 


ving confined it to the Liberties, and locked 
it up in the Cloſets of ſome Declaimers, who 
flouriſh in the Bench, or at the Bar; for truly 
Plates Diſcourſes are briſk and lively, and 
ſhine forth 'with a great deal of Luſtre: But 
his giving us only the Appearances of Truth, 
leaves the Minds of thoſe that read him in a 


great Uncertainty, as to the Reality of thoſe 


Things he treats of: There is nothing in all his 
Doctrine ſolid and ſubſtantial, tho? he's pleaſant 
and diverting. The only Uſe that can be made 
of Plato, is that which St. Auſtin made of him, 
the reducing of thoſe Things he treats of to 
Perfection by their Ideas, in order to form true 
Portraictures. Plato is likewiſe ſerviceable in 
furniſhing the Eloquent with bright Expreſſions, 
Having nothing farther to obterve upon this 
Philoſopher, I return to Ari/iotle. 
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CHa. VI. : 
The OPINIONS of the Learned 


of the eight laſt Centuries upon 


the DOCTRINE of ARE 


STOTLE. 
| rious and unaccountable in theſe laſt A- 
ges, that we cannot without ſome Diffi- 
culty comprehend how *tis poſſible, that in ſuch 
a Space of Time there could be ſo many dif— 
ferent Judgments formed upon the ſame Per- 
ſon. For never was any Philoſophy treated 
at the ſame Time with more Honour or In- 
famy, than that of Ariſtotle ; the Hiſtory of it 
is very ſurprizing. The Paucity of learned 
Men in the ninth and tenth Centuries, the 
Ignorance of the Greek Tongue, and the 
Scarcity of good Manuſcripts of the Commen- 
taries upon Ariſtotle, put a great Stop to the 
Progreſs of his Doctrine; Men would not 
truſt his Interpreters, without conſulting the 
original Text. Beſides all this, his Doctrine 
was ſo ſubtle, or rather ſo profound, and his 
Style ſo harſh, ſo cloſe and conciſe, that it 
requited great Attention and Application, ſo 
that many were diverted from it. The moſt 
underſtanding Men of thoſe Times imitatin 
the primitive Fathers, who had neglected this 
Philoſopher, looked upon him as not worth 
their Examination; and were ſuſpicious, like 
thoſe Fathers, that a Philoſophy, that depended 
ſo much upon Nature, the Senſes, and upon 
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HE Adventures of Ariſtotle were ſo va- 
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Reaſon, could be of very little Service to 
Religion. There were likewiſe a Sort of half- 
witted People, a People that had but a light 
and. ſuperficial Knowledge of Things, who 
undertook to cry down this Philoſophy, be- 
cauſe they underſtood it not. Such was the 
State and Condition of Ariſtotle in the Latin 
Church; a Church that could not boaſt of many 
learned Men; Idleneſs, or the Calm and Quiet 
they enjoyed, having ſunk their Spirits. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that the Simplicity that 
reigned in that Age, eſpecially in the Church, 
and in the Monaſteries, where alone were the 
Men of Learning to be met with, could not 
fall in, and comply with the Reaſonings of 
Ariſtotle, which ſeemed to inſpire a Spirit of 
Contradiction, directly oppoſite to the Sub- 
miſſion, and entire Reſignation of Faith. *T'was 
this that obliged Bernard, and Otto Biſhop of 
Thuringia, to declaim with ſo much Zeal a- 
gainſt Abaillard, and Porrentine Biſhop of Poi- 
Hiers, for having corrupted their Minds with 
a falſe Logick, which they had learned by ſtudy- 
ing of Ariſtolle. | 

The Greeks, who again flouriſhed in the ele- 
venth, and ſome of the ſucceeding Centuries, 
had better ſtudied Ariſtotle, from thoſe admi- 
rable Commentators of, the firſt Ages, whom 
they carefully read, Their Language, which 
was ſtill preſerved entire at Conſtantinople, not- 
- withſtanding the Wars, was of great Service to 

them, in Locpine up a Correſpondence be- 
tween Ariſtotle and his Commentators. Yet 
there were but a few amongſt the Learned 
that applied themſelves to the Study of this 
Philoſophy : The moſt that laboured in it, were 
Siſennius under the Emperor Conſtantine, Mono- 
machus, Pſellus under Michael Stratioticus, Magen- 
| | Jun 
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tinus and Michael of Epheſus, about the Reign of 
Iſaac Comenus, Nicephorus Blemmydes under the 
Emperor Jobn Ducas, Euſtathius Biſhop of Theſſa- 


lonica, Cantacuzenes, who, after he had wore the 


Imperial Purple, became a Recluſe upon Mount 
Abos; George Pachymeres, Theodorus Metochita, 
George of Cyprus, Chilas of Epheſus, Daniel Cy- 
Zigenes, Glycis, Gregorias, Planudes, and ſeveral 
others under the ſucceeding Emperors, who all 
added to the Credit of Ariſtotle in the Greek 
Church, 

But the Reputation of this Great Man had 
extended it ſelf with greater Splendor over all 
Africa among (t the Arabs and Moors. For Ma- 
homet, who 1n the Seventh Century being made 
General of an Army, had pretended himſelf a 
Prophet, and eſtabliſhed a new Religion by Fire 
and Sword, made way by his Conquelts for the 
Love of Learning in Countries where it had 
been much neglected ; a Thing that generally 
attends Power and Succeſs. The firit Calyph 
of his Succeſſors that was obſerv'd to be this 
way inclin'd, was Almanzor, the Founder of 
Bagdat, of the Family of Ben-Abas, who be- 
gan to reign in the Year of the Egira 137, and 


in the Year of our Lord 755. He joyn'd to 


the Study of the Law, that is, of the Alcoran, 
which was the only Study of his Predeceſſors, 
that of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy. The Calyph 


Abdalla, who began to reign in the Year 815, 


ſent Ambaſſadors to the Emperor at Conſtanti- 


nople to requeſt of him ſome Books of the Sci- 


ences 3 which having obtain'd, he gave Orders 
to have them tranſlated into his own Language, 
to ſtir up the People ta the Love of Learning. 
Nor were his Endeavours in this Affair ineffectu- 
al, for his Reign produc'd many Philoſophers, 
and ſeveral very able Phyſicians, © 
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There are ſome Hiſtorians amongſt the A. 
rabs that affirm, That Mabomet by his Law, for- 
bad the Study of Learning, the better to con- 
ceal the Abſurdities of his Religion under a 
Profeſſion of Ignorance ; but that the Calyph 


. Almamom, or Maimon, reviv'd the Love of 


Learning upon an Apparition that appear'd to 
him by Night in the Form of Ariſtotle, encou- 


raging him to the Study of Philoſophy. This 


Calyph having defeated the Emperor Michael, 
in the Treaty of Peace made this one of the 
Articles, That there ſhould be a Communica- 
tion of their Books, It was he, if we may 

ive any Credit to Scaliger, that commanded 
the Almagiſt of Ptolomy to be tranſlated into his 
Language, in order to teach his Subjects Aſtro- 
nomy. 

So that the Sciences, which had paſs'd from 
Greece into Italy, paſs'd from Italy into Africa, 
together with the Government which conti- 
nued in that Part of the World to the Year 
1258, at which Time Bagdat was taken by the 
Tartars. But a Love for Learning, and an Af- 


fection for the Sciences ſtill remain'd under the 


Kings of Ægypt, Fez and Morocco; and thoſe 
very Ages that were the Times of Ignorance 


in Europe, were the grand Æra's of Learning 


in Africa and Agypt. For in thoſe Times there 
appear'd in thoſe Parts a vaſt Multitude of Phi- 

loſophers, who, by their Commentaries, con- 
ferred no ſmall Honour on Ariſtotle's Doctrine 
in Africa, where it was very little known. 
The moſt eminent and moſt celebrated of theſe 
Philoſophers, were, Alfarabius, Algazel, Albu- 
mazar, Maimonides, Alkindus, Albefagar, Alben- 

cini, or Avicenna, and Averroes, Alfarabius 
having found the Books of Ariſtotlè's Phyſicks 


in Meſopotamia, read them forty Times over; 
| and 
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and after he had read them over ſo often, wrote 

at the End, That he was ready to read them 

over again, Avicenna and Averroes ſignaliz*d 
themſelves beyond all others, not only by their 
Commentaries, but likewiſe by that Affection 

which from their Writings 'they appear*d 'to 

have for the Perſon, as well as for the Doctrine 

of Ariſtotle: By which Means they advanc'd 

the Credit of this Philoſopher to ſuch a height, 

that Uniſiverties were founded for the teaching 

of the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle at Conſtantine, Tu- 4-4 _ 
nis, Tripoli, Fez, and Morocce. Picus de Miran- ve Dod. 
dula aſſures us, that the Arabs had ſo great an 
Eſteem for the Books of Ariſtotle, that when 
once they underſtood the true Value, and in- 
trinſick Worth of them, they forſook all others. 

*Tis ſaid that Avicenna learned by Heart the 
Books of Metaphy/icks, out of a great Affection 

he had for thoſe Works, on which he ſet the 
moſt Value, 

This was the State and Condition, in which 
theſe People beheld the Doctrine of Ariſtotle 
in thoſe Parts, where their Government was 
uninterrupted for the Space of five hundred 
Years, during which Time they were Maſters 
of the World. For they extended their Con- 
queſts into Spain, where the Moors introduc'd 
an Affection for Learning. They founded a 
College at Cordova, which in ſucceeding Ages 
became famous; and the Spaniards brought a- 
long with them into France the Commentaries 
of Avicenna and Averroes on the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, which was then little known ; but by 
reaſon of the different Taſtes of theſe latter Ages, 
it met there with ſtrange Revolutions and Ad- 
ventures, as well as in /taly. 

The Books of Ariſtotle having been brought 
into France about the Beginning of the m=_— 
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teenth Century by the French that took Con- 
ſtantinopie, his Doctrine began to be publickly 
profeſs' d in the Univerſity of Paris, and con- 
tinued to be taught there for ſome Time. But 
there was found in that Univerſity a Perſon of 
a turbulent Spirit, named Amaury, who under- 


taking to juſtify his Extravagances by the Prin- 


E " 


ciples of Ariſtotle, which at that Time began to 
be taught, and whoſe Phy/icks he had read ; 
was condemed for Hereſy by a Council held 
at the ſame Place, in the Year 1209. The 
Books of Ariſtotle were burnt, and the Read- 
ing of them forbid upon Pain of Excommuni- 
cation. The Truth is, this pretended Doctor 
held ſtrange Abſurdities ; as for Inſtance, That 
God ſerved as a Form to the Matter of all na- 
tural Beings, and that this Matter being un- 
created, was Divine; and ſuch like Chimæra's. 
Theſe Errors were imputed to Ariſtotle, from 
whom he had taken his Principles, as they who 
knew nothing of this Philoſophy imagin'd. 
Afterwards his Metaphylicks were condemn'd 
by that Aſſembly of Biſhops which was con- 
ven'd at Paris under Philip Auguſtus; and fix 
Years afterwards the Cardinal de St. Etienne, 
being ſent to France in Quality of Legat by 
Pope Innocent III. delivered an Order from his 
Holineſs to the Profeſſors of the Univerſity, 
forbidding them to teach natural Philoſophy ; 
which was eonfirmed ſixteen Years afterwards 
by the Bull of Gregory IX. directed to the Uni- 
verſity of Paris. Simon of Tcurnay, a very fa- 
mous Profeſſor of Divinity in the ſaid Univer- 
ſity ; and. Peter Dedinant Maſter of Arts, were 
both ſome time after accuſed of Hereſy, for 
being too much addicted to the Opinions of 
Ariſtotle, © (IS 6 | 
But 
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But whilſt the Doctrine of this Great Man 
was thus in Diſgrace, there were found at Paris 
three of the gr-ateſt Divines of that Time that 
began to honour him with their Commenta- 
ries, Alexander d' Ales, Albert le Grand, and 
Sr. Thomas his Scholar. St. John Damaſcenus 
was the firſt that opened the Way for them. 
For having made a very exact Abridgment of 
Ariſtotle's Logick and Morality, it did him ſig- 
nal Service in the putting into very good Or- 
der that excellent Work of Divinity he has 
left us in thoſe Four Books of the Orthodox 
Faith. *Twas in this Plan, and after this Mo- 
del, that Peter Lombard, near four hundred 
Years after St. Damaſcenus, made ſo regular and 
orderly an Arrangement of the Opinions of the 
Fathers upon Divinity in his Book of Senten- 
ces. A Work St. Thomas brought to the greateſt 
Perfection by copying ſo well after that great 
Original, of which Damaſcenus and the Maſter 
of the Sentences took the firſt Draught from 
Ariſtotle. But St. Thomas undertook to tread 
in their Steps, without obſerving their Method; 
for he proceeded after a very particular Man- 
ner, by which he became the Founder of that 
Scholaſtick Learning which was afterwards ſo 
much in Vogue, and which in all Probability, 
he had ar firſt from the Arabs. I do not pre- 
tend to affirm this as a certain Truth, or ex- 
ect to have it credited upon my bare Word: 
t is an Opinion I ſubmit to the Judgment of 
the Wiſe, as a Conjecture in which I might be 

miſtaken. 

I fay then, that when St. Thomas appeared in 
the World, it was about 400 Years that the 
Arabs, who were then the only Men of Learn- 
ing in the World, had ſtudied e 
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and about One hundred ſince the Love of Li- 
terature was revived in Europe. Thoſe People 
whoſe Empire was as great as that of the Ko- 
mans at leaſt, for the Extent of their Con- 
queſts, which reach*d from the Indies even into 
Spain, imprinted their Genius and their Man- 
ners, not only upon all their Subjects, but 
likewiſe on all People, with whom they had 
contracted any Kind of Commerce, that is, on 
all Europe. And as their Studies were confin'd 

to their Religion, to the Mathematicks, and 
to Philoſophy, and as they were unacquainted 
with the Powers of Eloquence, and ignorant 

f the molt curious Arts, Painting and Ingra- 
ving being prohibited them by their Law; ſo 
it is not to be much wonder'd at, that by the 
undiſturb'd Contemplations of their Minds na- 
turally reflexive, they became ſo ſpeculative, 
and fo well conyerſant in the Metaphyſicks; 
and that they ſo much refin'd themſelves by 
Logick and natural Philoſophy, which was 
their ordinary Study, and to which their Na- 
ture moſt inclin'd them. So that after Three 
hundred Years employ'd in ſtudying and inter- 
preting Ariſtotle, they had rendred that Sort 
of Study, and their own Commentaries very 
uſeful and neceſſary to the Chriſtians in the 
Weſt, where Learning was re-eſtabliſhed to- 
wardsthe End of the Twelfth Century, at the 
Time that -Bagdat was taken by the Tartars. 
The Arabs being only the Men of Letters in 
thoſe Times, and having acquired a great Au- 
thority in the learned World, had eſtabliſh'd in 
all the Schools their own Methods of teach- 
ing: St. Thomas finding no other, took them, 
and was afterwards followed by all the School- 
men. Thus thoſe barbarous Terms made uſe 
of by the late Philoſophers, were, without 
- 8 doubt, 
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doubt, taken from Avicenna, and the other 
Arabs, to whom the Uſe of them was, with- 
out Diſpute, natural and familiar; and theſe 
Terms, by Traduction, became from good Arab, 
as tis poſſible they were, to be very wretched 
Latin. It is not in the leaſt to be queſtion'd, 
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but that this Philoſophy was corrupted by its 


Converſation with theſe People, who were then 
Maſters of it. It is likewiſe very credible, that 
if St. Thomas had known ſome other Method 
of teaching Philoſophy, yet he wou'd have ſtill 
kept to that he had taken from the Arabs, on 
purpoſe to confound their Pride, and let them 
ſee that the Catholick Religion might be de- 
fended from their Calumnies, even by their 
own Ways of Teaching and Following Ariſto- 
tle, to whom they were ſo entirely devoted. 
Nor is it leſs probable, that this ill Taſte of 
the Arabs, who underſtood very little of polite 


Learning, may have crept into the Schools of 


Europe, as that of the Gos has into Archi- 
tecture, and other Arts, | 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that theſe Peo- 
ple apply'd themſelves to the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtoile, rather than that of Plato, becauſe 
they found the Doctrine of the former better 
eſtabliſh'd than that of the latter among the 


Greeks, from whom they receiv'd the Sciences; 


as appears from John Damaſcenus, who was the 


firſt Chriſtian Philoſopher that liv'd under the 


Government of the Muſſulmans : Beſides, the 
very Genius of the Arabs contributed much 
towards their giving the Preference to Ariſtotle 
before Plato; the briſk and lively Strokes of 
Eloquence in the one, leſs affecting them, than 
the conciſe Stile and ſolid Reaſons of the 
other. Theſe are but Conjectures; and if I 
ſhould appear to ſome too conceited in 1 * 

am 


| * 
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T am perſuaded that I could confirm them, at 
leaſt ſtamp ſome Value upon them, from the 
Authority of St. Thomas, and all the mr .c judi- 
cious Philoſophers, who have much complain'd 
that the Arabs had corrupted Philoſophy. In 
Mort, thoſe Hands, through which Axiſtolle 
was convey'd into Europe, were not very clean, 
becauſe thoſe People did not well underſtand 
the Greek Tongue, But I return to the 
Adventures of Ariſtotle in the Univerſity of 

Paris. 4 i 
There was a new Reformation ſet on Foot 
in the Year 1316. by the Cardinals St. Mark 
and St. Martin, deputed by Urban V. for the 
Re-eſtabliſhment of the Doctrine of Ariſtotle in 
France. It was agreed upon, that none ſhould 
be admitted Maſter of Arts, that had not been 
firſt examin'd in Ariſtotle*s Logicks, Metaphyſicks, 
and Phyſicks, and in his Books of the Soul. The 
Cardinal d' Etoutevili, in the Year 1466. was 
deputed by Charles the Seventh to ſee theſe 
Rules obſerved, which had for ſome Time been 
much neglected; and had a Commiſſion from 
the King to oblige the Profeſſors of Philoſophy 
to ſtudy Ariſtotie with greater Diligence and 
_Application, in order to retrieve the Splendor 
of the Univerſity of Paris, which began to be 

eclipſed by this Neglect. IN 
In the Year 1447. Pope Nicholas V. who 
reſtor*d the Sciences in Italy, commanded the 
moſt able Men of his Time to make a new 
Tranſlation of the Works of Ariſtotle, for the 
Uſe of the Divines of the Roman Church. His 
Secretary George of Trebiſonde, a learned Peri- 
patent, labour'd hard at it, having firſt ſigna- 
iz'd himſelf under the Name of Theodorus of 
Theſſalonica, in the Diſputes he was engag'd 
In upon Plate and Ariſtotle with Cardinal Beſſa- 
Fiong 
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rion, and Gemiſtus Plethon. Alphonſus of Arra- 
gon, one of the moſt learned Princes that ever 
Was, beginning to be acquainted with the Merit 
of Ariſtotle, from a Correſpondence with his 
Commentators the Moors and Arabs, and above 
all from reading Averroes, after much Intreaty 
engaged the Cardinal Beſſarion to tranſlate the 
Metaphyſicks of this Philoſopher, which he did 
with good Succeſs. And Pope Jobu XXII. who 
canonized St. Thomas, and immortalized his Do- 
ctrine, raiſe the Glory of Ariſtolle, whoſe Prin- 
ciples this great Doctor of the Church had em- 
braced. In fine, his Reputation became ſo uni- 
verſal throughout the World, that his Philoſo- 
phy began to pals every where for the Rule and 
odel of all Sorts of Philoſophy. 
But towards the End of the fourteenth Cen- 
tury thete was a great Refinement made of 
the Logick, by a furious Emulation that was 
raiſed upon the Doctrine of e between 
the Nominal. and Realiſis, and between the 
Themiſts and Scotiſtis, who had great Conteſts 
among themſelves, but both united to oppoſe 
the 3 Theſe Diſputes ſo divided moſt 
of the Univerſities of Europe, that that Cha- 


racter of Solidity, which was the eſſential Cha- 


racter of Ariſtotle, had almoſt vaniſhed into Air 
by thoſe Subtleties, which theſe refined Spirits 
had conceived, and which in the End, by the 
Confuſion 05 their Ideas and Reflections, cor- 
rupted the Purity of the Doctrine of this Phi- 
loſopher. The great Field of Battle between 
the Scholars of 85 Thomas and thoſe of Scotus, 
was the Univecation of @ Being; and the princi- 
pal Subject of the Diſputes between the Nomi- 
nals and the Reglifts, was the Diſtinction of For- 
malities, which thoſe pretended, to be only 

n ah) purely 
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niverſal Humour of the Age in which = 


ſtindtions of Place Internal and External, that phy lng 
ical Pre 

Intentions, that Uni vocation of a Being, thoſe En- 

titive Parts, that Eduttion of material Forms, and 
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purely intelleFual, and theſe would have to 
be real. Every one took his Side in theſe 
Sects, and in thoſe that were formed ſoon af- 
ter, upon the Doctrine of Ariſtotle, according 
to the Engagements of Intereſt, Inclination, or 
Paſſion, and ſometimes according to the Habit 
he wore: Thoſe that were free and unpreju- 
diced in Favour of any Party, followed the u- 


lived. But there iſſued forth at this Time fuc 
an Inundation of Writings upon Philoſophy, 
that Patricius, a Venetian Philoſopher, affirms, 
that there were reckoned up more than twelve 
thouſand Volumes only upon the Philoſophy 
of Ariftotle : Of ſuch an univerſal Contagion 
was the Itch of Writing and refining upon 
Philoſophy, and ſo fierce the Paffion, as ap- 
pears chiefly in that Heat and Emulation which 
was fomented among the Scholars of St. Tho- 
mas and Scotus, and the Followers of Biel, Oc- 
cam, and George of Arimini. | . 
And to ſuch a Height was this Content ion 
carried, through the Liberty of permitting all 
Things to the , pro ere of thoſe-that had the 
Art of Spinning them to ſo fine a Thread, that 
the Doctrine of Ariſtotle was equally con- 
founded amongſt all theſe Parties. The Tu- 
mule, that was raifed in. all the Schools that re- tic 
ſounded with his Name, ſerved only to drown I ri 
his Voice to ſuch a Degree that it could hardly I pa 
be diſtinguiſhed. In ſhort, this Philoſophy was Pr 
ſo diſguiſed with thoſe modal Entities, thoſe Di- Non 


le termination, thoſe Precifions, thoſe reflex 


all thoſe Novelties of the modern Philoſophy, 
that it. was ſcarce known any more. *Tis true, 
7 . indeed, 
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indeed. the Idleneſs and Lazineſs of the Age, 


and the ill Taſte that was predominant, by 


Reaſon of a profound Ignorance in polite 


Learning, and the exceſſive Fancy of diſpu- 
ting, and the great Pleaſure they took in toſ- 
ſing an Argument, had let the Reins ſo looſe 
to choſe vain Subtleties, that Philoſophy had 


almoſt loſt all its Credit and Reputation. For 


by theſe Subtleties they made no Diſcoveries 
of Truth, but gave repeated Inſtances of their 
own Oſtentation, and of a certain Spirit of 
Contradiction, which is the common and or- 
dinaty Character of Vanity ; -and as nothing 
more corrupted the ancient Philoſophy than 
the falſe Subtleties of Chryſippas, which he had 
introduced into it; fo nothing proved more 
prejudicial to the true Philolophy than the 
Refinement of ſome Moderns upon ſome Parts; 
of it, who became afterwards celebrated in 
the Schools purely upon the Account of their 
Novelties. Thus the diſordered and irregular 
Love and Affection which all Men had for 
Ariſtotle, every one contending to draw him 
off to their Side, and bring him over to their 
Party, was none of his leaſt Perſecutions. 

Yet after all, the Reputation of this Philo- 
ſopher was eftabliſhed upon ſo firm a Founda- 
tion in the Univerfity of Paris, and his Autho- 
my was grown io great that they could not 


paſs by unpuniſhed the Boldneſs of one of the 


Profeffors of tllat Univerſity, called Rams ; 


vho, to give the World a Taſte of his Wit and 


Ingenuity by ſome new Subtleties in Logick; 
dad printed ſome Obſervations upon the Phi - 
bſophy of Ariſto:le to lefſeg his Credit. The 
Noiſe of this being ſpread through the Schools, 
Ramus was accuſed by the reſt of the Profeſſors; 
ind, by Letters Patents from Francis the Fir/?, 

Ii2 . © was 


- 
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was condemned in the Year 1545, as guilty of 
Ignorance, Raſhneſs, and Impudence, in daring 
to write againſt Ariſtotle, with a Deſign to o- 
verturn the Order and Method eſtabliſhed inthe 
Univerſity, where no other Doctrine was taught 
but that of this Philoſopher. Peter Galand and 
Fames Carpenter, who were at that Time two of 
the moſt learned in the Univerſity, wrote a- 
gainſt him in Defence of Ari/to/le. 

It has been always found, upon frequent Ex- 
perience, that of all the Philoſophers, Ariſtotle 
has ever done us the moſt Service in the De- 


Fence of our Religion, which is in all Reſpects 


conformable to true Reaſon. Twas upon this 
Score that the Doctors of the Univerſity of 
Paris made- a new Order in the Year 1611, 
commanding the Profeſſors to teach the Phi- 
loſophy of Ariftoilz, in the Method they had 
preſcribed. | 

In fine, the Parliament at Paris, in the 
Year 1624, upon the Requeſt of the Faculty, 
condemned the Theſes that were propoſed by 
ſome certain Perſons in Oppoſition to the Do- 
ctrine of Ariſtotle ; and the ſame Parliament, 
in the Year 1629, gave Sentence againſt ſome 
extravagant Chymiſts, upon the Remonſtran- 
ces of the Sorbonne, which held, that to oppoſe 
the Principles of Arito:le's Philoſophy, was to 
Oppoſe thoſe of ſcholaſtick Divinity received 
in their Church. 75505 
Such was the Reputation and Credit of this 
Philoſophy in France, nor had it gained leſs 
Fame in other Parts, being eftabliſhed in all the 
Univerſities of Europe, where no other Philoſo- 
phy at preſent is taught but that of Arifto/le. 
This univerſal Conſent of all Nations in their 
Eſteem and Value for him, is a great Diſtincti- 


On 
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on of his Merir. For there is no Philoſopher 


at this Time received and entertained bur he in 


the Univerſities of Italy, Germany, Poland, Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal, France and the Low-Coun- 
tries. In ſhort, to conclude this Diſcourſe, it 
may be affirmed, that the Reputation the Do- 
ctrine of this great Man has been in for theſe 
laſt Ages, has been the Standard to rate the 
Learning of the Times by. His Worth has been 
beſt diſcovered by thoſe that have had Wit and 
Parts enough to underſtand him, and Strength 
of Conſtitution ſufficient to ſtudy him with Ap- 
plication and Perſeverance; and thoſe Ages 
have been the moſt celebrated for Learning, in 
which he has been moſt known. *Tis true in- 
deed, that there have been ſome Perſons in theſe 
latter Days that have not ſpoke very favourably 
of him; amongſt others Picus de Mirandula in 
his fourteenth and fifteenth Books of the Vanity 
of Sciences; Patricius in his Diſcuſſions ; Vi— 
ves, in the Cauſes of the Corruption of Arts; Bo- 
din, in his Republick; Bacon, Galilzo, and Gaf- 


ſendus, in their Treatiſes of Philoſophy. But 


it is to be obſerved, that they were only a Set 
of Men that were deſigning to make them- 
ſelves the Heads of a Party, and draw new 
Schemes of Philoſophy ; as well as Hobbs, Dig- 
by, and des Cartes, who have raked together old 
Fragments of the Philoſophy of Democritus, Epi- 
curus, Nicetas , Seleucus, and of ſome others 
amongſt the Ancients, to make themſelves 
Authors of a new Philoſophy, which they 
could not eſtabliſh but upon the Ruines of 
Ariſtotle, the moſt renowned of all. 

We have ſeen the Riſe of theſe new Models 


of Philoſophy, and we fhall ſee their Fall. It 
muſt be confeſſed indeed, that 4s Cartes is be- 
come the moſt conſiderable, by the Merit and 


113 Quality, 
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Quality of ſome Perſons that have honoured 
him with their Protection, for which we ought 
to reſpect him; it ought nat to be ſuffered 
that ſome Upſtarts, ſome ſuperficial empty 
Fellows of that Party, well ſatisfied with their 
ſudden and eaſy Attainment to the Knowledge 
of ſome of the Principles of this Philoſophy, 
which is level to the Senſe of mean Capacities, 
ſhould look upon themſelves as authorized to 
treat Ariſtotle as a vile milerable Logician, and 
as one that deſerved their Pity, becauſe they un- 
derſtood him not, Cafauben, who was one of 
the greateſt Criticks of this Age, obſerves in 
his Notes on Diogenes Laertius, that never any 
but Sophiſts and half-witted People talked ill of 
Ariſtotle; and he confirms his Opinion from 
that of an ancient Philoſopher , who had ſaid 
the ſame thing of the Sophiſts and low-ſpirited 
Fellows of his Time. And indeed, Axiſtotle's 


Philoſophy is an Abyſs of immenſe Profundity, 


impenetrable to mean Spirits, and nat 'to be 
looked down into in cold Blood without Hor- 
rour. Themiſthius aſſures us, that it is impoſſi- 
ble to underſtand or explain Arioftile well, with- 
out having firſt derived from him a Share of his 
Spritelineſs of Wit and Fancy, and of his Judg- 
ment, in order to fix our Minds entirely upon 


Reaſon, without being prejudiced or prepoſſeſ- 


ſed in Favour of any particular Opinion. And 


this may ſerve as a Rule to judge by, of thoſe 


that interpoſe as Arbitrators to decide his Me- 


rit and his Doctrine, without knowing either 
the one or the other, 

Upon which Account 1 cannot but lament 
his Misfortune for the Injury and Injuſtice he 
has had done him; for he is ſeldom read but 
through his Interpreters, of which the greateſt 
Part make large Diſcourſes upon the Subjects 

| their 
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their Maſter treats of, without duly conſider- 
ing his Words as Eudemus the Rhodian: Others 
have explained him by Abridgments and Epi- 
tomes, as St. John Damaſcenus, Pſellus and Pa- 
chymeres; others againſt have made Paraphraſes 
on his Text, as the Argbs, and ſeveral other 
Commentators, Theſe different Ways of 1n- 
terpreting him, have given Riſe to that Variety 
of ſtrange Opinions they impute to him, and 
to that Confuſion that was amongſt moſt of his 
Followers, who knew nothing of the true and 
real Ariſtotle, by Reaſon of thoſe many Expli- 
cations wich which his Doctrine is ſo much 
diſguiſed, and thoſe different Interpretations, 
with which his Text has been corrupted by the 
Commentators of theſe latter Ages. And it 
may be affirmed, upon very certain Grounds, 
that nothing has ſo much authorized the new 

Opinions, as that ſcandalous Practice of ren- 
dring the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle by retail, a 
Thing of late brought up by ſome contempla- 
tive Men that have pretended themſelves the 
moſt devour Followers of his Doctrine. Ir is 
likewiſe very probable, that the World would 
not have fo run after the modern Philoſophy, 
but out of that little Satisfaction it met with in 
that taught now a- days under the Name of Ari- 
ſtotle. And this Diſorder and Confuſion ſtill 
continues, becauſe the greateſt Part of thoſe that 
teach the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, copy one from 
another without conſulting the Original, with- 
out deriving his Doctrine from its pure Foun- 
rain. 

And though it ſeems to be in vain to oppoſe 
theſe Diſorders, which have taken ſuch deep 
Root from the ill Taſte of the Men of the lait 
Age, and from that natural Lazineſs of the 
dull and flegmatick Spaniards, which has au- 

„ thorized 
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thorized them by their too abſtracted and me- 
taphyſical Speculations; yet it were much to 
be wiſhed that, in order to a Re- eſtabliſhment 
of the true Doctrine of Ariſtotle in its Purity, 
thoſe who have an Eſteem and Veneration for 
his Philoſophy, would take the Pains to ſtudy 
it in its Simplicity, either as it was writ by 
himſelf, or as it was explained by his firſt Com- 
mentators. For by this Means they might un- 
derſtand the true Thoughts of this Philoſopher, 
without any the leaſt Miſtake : and diſtinguiſh 
his Maxims from his Problems, and his Deciſi- 
ons from his Doubts, without Confuſion. We 
ſhall find, if we do but refle& a liptle, that all 
theſe Diſtin&tions purely intellectual, the For- 
malities, and thefe Preciſions introduced into 
the Schools, are not upon any Account con- 
0! eg. formable to the Doctrine of Ariſtotle ; for he 
5 % himſelf, in ſeveral Places of his Metaphyſicks, 
rd mentions them as the Refinements of the So- 
een. phiſts: For, ſays he, 1. belongs only to the So- 
8 Pbiſts to examine whether Coriſcus, and Coriſcus 
267400 the Muſician be the ſame Man or not. He repeats 
iregor the fame Thing, in ſeveral other Places of his 
765295 Metaphyſicks: by which it appears how much 
57k he avoids theſe empty trifling Imaginations , 
Y Kegio- Wherean the Sophiſts ground their moſt com- 
ret , mon Speculations; for which Lucian bitterly 
8 IR. rails at the Philoſophers of his Time, who amu- 
| So baſh * ſed themſelves with Toys, and diſputing about 
Hermoti- Words and Names rather than about Things, 
mo. pleafed themſelves with the Shell, and loſt the 
5 Nut. Tis true indeed, by mixing theſe Me- 
taphyſical Reafonings indiſcriminately with 
Morality and Divinity, thoſe Sciences are cor- 
rupted, being not qualified to receive them b 
Reaſon of their natural Solidity and Simpli- 
city. 


Bo- 
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Before I conclude, I cannot omit to mentiĩ- 
on ſome Things, for which, Ariſtotle has been 
ſeverely reflected on, and from which it will 
be no very difficult Matter to juſtify him. I 
am ſenſible, and readily agree, that he is not 
infallible, being but a Man as athers are; and 
I acknowledge, likewiſe, that he is miſtaken 
in many Things, but I cannot but be very much 
ſurpriz d, that ſome worthy Men as Picus de 


Mirandula, Patricius, Gaſſendus, and ſuch others 


ſhould cenſure him as a Trifler, and that he 
had committed graſs Errors in Geography, 
Aſtronomy, Meteorology, in his Hiſtory of Anui- 
mals, and in ſeveral other Parts of his Works, 
*Tis true, he believ'd that the World was more 
elevated towards the North, than any where 
elſe; that the Danube had its Springs among the 
Pyrenean Mountains; that there were no Arte- 
ries in the Waſte; and that the Heart was the 
Principle of the Nerves and not the Brain, as 
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Galen obſerves to his Diſgrace. In ſhort, he is Gen. de 
deceiv'd in many Things, and all the moſt emi- util. Ref- 


nent Men in the World have been ſo ; and pir. 


the Reſpect chat is due to the Greatneſs of their 
Genius, ought to keep us from cavilling upon 
every little Fault, ſince theſe very Miſtakes in 
ſmall and inconſiderable Matters, are often as ſo 
many Inſtances of their Diligence and Applica- 
tion in Things of greater Moment, and more 


Eſſential. And beſides all this, *tis moſt cer- 


tain, that in Progreſs of Time, Mathematical 
Inſtruments for the Obſervation of the Stars, 
Microſcopes, Chymiſtry, the irequent Diſſections 
of Animals to know the Conſtruction of their 
Parts, and ſeveral other Modern Arts have 
contributed very much to the Diſcovery of 
the Secrets of N 
not know; and he ought in all Reaſon to have 
Juſtice 


ature, which Ariſtotle could 
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Janes done him, ſince his Ignorance in theſe 
Things proceeded from a want of proper Means. 
If Ptolemy, Fulius Ceſar, Sofigenes, Clavius, 
and ſome of the Moderns, in a long Tract of 
Time have found out ſome Errors in the Com- 
utations, the ancient Aſtronomers made of 
he Courſe of the Moon, Sun, and other Stars, 
in which we are deceiv*d fo little; what mighty 
wonder is it that Experience has diſcover'd 
Faults in Ariſtotle, in thoſe Things in which we 
are daily deceiv*d, by reaſon of the Uncertain- 


ty of their Foundation ? | 


But there are other more eſſential Faults, 


for which he is cenſur'd; as the Impoſſibility of 


the Creation, by maintaining that Principle, 
that nothing can be produc'd out of nothing. As 
that the World is eternal; that the Pro. 
dence of God is ſo confined to celeſtial Things, 
that it extends not to ſublunary; that Matter 
has a Deſire and natural Inclination to perfect it 


ſelf into Form; and in ſhort, that Notion of 


the Eduction of Material Forms out of Mat- 
ter, as I Subject of it ſelf Exiſtent, which has 
puzled all the Naturaliſts in the World to com- 


prehend. But it would be no difficult Matter 
to anſwer all theſe Calumnies, unjuſtly thrown 


upon Ariſtotle, were it our Buſineſs to repreſent 
him without the leaſt Fault, which I do not 
by any Means pretend to do. For in the firſt 
Place, as to that Principle which overturns the 
Creation of the World, it is plain, that Arifto- 
tle believ'd it no farther than as it held true in 


the ordinary Generation of natural Beings. 


Secondly, as to the Eternity of the World, 
tis very probable, that he did not believe it in 
its ſtricteſt and moſt limited Senſe ; for in his 
Topicks, he Jays down a Problem, which, if it 


'was his real Thoughts, he muſt have been 


miſtaken 
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miſtaken concerning the Eternity of the Hea- 
vens, which he proves from their Incorruptibi— 
lity, being at that Time unacquainted with any 
corruptible Qualities which he found out after- 
wards. Thirdly, if he did not believe Provi- 
dence to have been ſuch as in effect it is, tis nat 
much to be wonder'd at, ſince he was devoid 
and deſtitute of the Bleſſings of Faith, without 
which we can neither ſpeak nor think as we 
oughtto do of God. As to the natural Tenden- 
cy of Matter to Perfection, we ought not to im- 
pute it to Ariſtotle, ſince his Commentators re- 
preſent him ſometimes too ſtrongly, and fome- 
times too faintly, aſſerting it. *Tis too well 
known, that the Arabs began firſt to corrupt 
his Doctrine by falſe Explications; as may be 
eather'd from that Eduction of Forms out of 
Matter, which is aſcrib'd to Ariſtotle, though 
he thought no more of it, than of the Phyſical 
Premotion in Things moral, which indeed, he 
believ'd to be neceſſary, as in effect it is in 
Things natural. There are many Things fill 
remaining to be ſaid of this great Man, which 
muſt be oblig'd to omit, becauſe I would con- 
clude and ſee what Benefit may be made of this 
large Diſcourſe, from the following Neflections. 


CHAP. 


A Compariſon of 


Crua?. VII. 


Some Chriſtian Reflections on this 
| Diſcourſe, : 


1. E cannot undoubtedly, after all that 
has been ſaid throughout this whole 
Diſcourſe, but be eaſily convinc'd, 
that Human Reaſon never ſhone forth with ſo 
much natural Force and Vigour, as in Plato and 
Ariſtotle. Moſt certain it is, that by the Power of 
their natural Faculties, they had di v'd ſo far into 
the moſt impenetrable Abyſs of Nature, that 
ſcarceany thing ſeems to have eſcap'd their View. 
Upon what Pretence then ſhould we fo critical- 
ly and with ſo much Curioſity obſerve and mark. 
the falſe Glimmerings of their Lights, and the 
Unſteadineſs of their Cond uct? A thouſand Ages, 
and a thouſand Lives, will never produce any 
Thing that can be commenſurate to the Extent 
of their almoſt immenſe Capacities. And, ſince 
theſe noble Souls were themſelves miſtaken in 
many Things, is it not the moſt unpardonable 
Piece of Preſumption for meaner Spirits, for 
Men of more contracted Capacities, to imagine 
that they cannot err? Can any one ſee the Weak- 
neſs of that Reaſon, which appear'd ſo ſublime 
in theſe great Men, and not to be diſtruſtful of 
his own? 
2. There is nothing that will give us a bet- 
ter Idea of the Weakneſs of the Spirit of Man, 
than the Hiſtory of the Ægyptians. They 
were a People the Wiſeſt and the moſt Un- 
derſtanding, the moſt Illuminated of any 
; 24 
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in the World. All the Kingdoms of the Earth 
pay'd Homage to their Learning; and who- 
ever had a deſire to be converſant in Letters, 
went into Ægypt to be inſtructed. The Greeks 
deriv'd all their Knowledge from the Confe- 
rences they had with this People. They were 
likewiſe endow'd with ſuch a great and gene- 
rous Soul, conceiv'd ſuch vaſt Deſigns, and en- 
rertain'd ſuch boundleſs Thoughts, that their 
Kings erected Edifices of the molt ſtately Mag- 
nificence, ſuch as the World had never ſeen 

before: One of their Kings built a Pyramid Plin. Nat. 

near Memphis, on which he had continually at Hit. J. 36. 
work three hundred thouſand Men for twenty © ** 

| Years together. And yet notwithſtanding all 
the Advantages they had of a ſuperlative De- 

-gree of natural Light, notwithſtanding their 
Greatneſs of Soul, to what Extravagancies of 
Superſtition did they ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried, in Matters of Religion ; debaſing them- 
1 a groſs Worſhip of the moſt ridicu- 
lous Deities that can be imagin'd! So true is it, 

that Reaſon alone is not to be our Guide in the 
Grand Concerns of God and Religion. 

3. The Purity and Delicacy of our Faith is 
ſo tranſcendent, that I will not intermix its 
own Lights with thoſe of Reaſon. Origen 
became an Heretick, by being too confident in 
maintaining the Doctrine of FESUS CHRIST, 
by the Philoſophy of Plato: Tertullian lapſed 
into the Errors of the Montaniſts, by being too 
much carried away with the Morals of the 
Stoic is, which inſpir'd him with that Spirit of 

Severity, by which he fell. This brought the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle under fo 
much, Suſpicion among the Primitive Chriſti- 

ans, by.,reaſon of the, Diſorders it caus'd in 4 
thoſe that were too much affected with it. 1 
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There is requir'd in a Chriſtian, Humility and 
Submiffion, whereas Philoſophy inſpires us with 
Pride and Preſumption. Our Religion cou'd 
nor be Supernatural, as it is, were it capable of 
being ſubject to the Guidance and Conduct of 
Natural Reafon. 
4. If the Principles of Hearhen Philoſophy, 
clear and enlightned as it was, appear'd too 
weak to maintain uy Communication with 
the Principles of our Faith; if the Light of the 
one, was too faint to be in Conjunction with the 
Light of the other: What Judgment ought we 
to make of thoſe Mean Spirits, thoſe little 
Souls, that, intrading and interpofing in all Con- 
troverfies, pretend to Reaſon upon every Thing, 
before they have ſo much as begun to know 
what true Reaſon is. There required a long 
Tract of Time, a Series of many Ages, to 
rectify, by many Proofs and repeated Trials, 
_the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, e' er it cou'd he ren- 
der'd indirectly ſerviceable to our Faith; and 
7 7 Libertine, juſt ſprung up, and one that 
had ſeen nothing of the World, ſhall have the 
Impudence to pretend, to bring within the 
Compaſs of that poor Share of Senſe he enjoys, 
Omnnes ve- the moſt incomprehenſible Myfteries of out N - 
teres nibil ligion. 3 * 
e, 5. All the wiſeſt of the ancient Philoſo- 
Nn believed that they* knew nothi 
| aihil ſciri Phers, believed that they“ knew nothing. 
palſe dixe- And in Reality, the Uncertainty of our Senſes, 
runt; an- which ate ſo treacherous; the fatural In- 
i gu jen firmities that depreſs the Spirit of Man, and 
0 —_— thofe common Obſcuricies that cloud his Un- 
nau, brevia derſtanding, the Weakneſs of the Faculties of 
Curricula his Soul, the Tumult and Hurry of his Paſ- 
; =_ fions, and the invincible Prejudices of Edu- 
E 224.4. cation, Cuſtom and Opinion, have ſo effac'd 
cd. I. 1. all thoſe: Footſteps, fo erac'd all thoſe Marks 
9 | and 


and Characters of Truth that remained in 
Man, that the moſt Common Secrets of Na- 
ture appear Inconceivable, even to the Wiſeſt 
and moſt Knowing. The Spider's Web, con- 
founds us; the Art of a Silk Worm or Bee, ſur- 
aſſes our Apprehenſion ; a Fly or an Ant, are 
Myſteries we cannot dive into. In ſhort, Man 
knows nothing perfectly of the moſt Minute 
Things that may be diſcover'd in Nature: And 
yet this ignorant, contemptible Creature ſhall _ 
preſume, with the greateſt Confidence, to ſet him- V e 
ſelf in Heaven, and there erecting for himſelf a zum ju- 
Tribunal above the Throne of GOD himſelf, 4icis divi- 
ſearch into the Secrets of the Divine Eſſence, 2 
and paſs Judgment upon what is difficult to 
comprehend, in the Nature of that Eternal Be- 
ing. . And bara- 
6, We can find nothing that we can de- 7, ,., 
nd upon, as an undoubted Certainty, even gueſs a- 
in Things that lie moſt expos'd to our View: right at 
We cannot determine preciſely, whether the 7%ing-#5at 
Earth, on which we tread, moves under our Earth, 
Feet. After all, the Books that have been ud wich 
written upon this Subject: And after almoſt Labour de 
Two Thouſand Years Diſpute, tis a Que. 27 "41% 
ſtion ſtill to be decided; and yet we pretend 2 Ife 
to know what is moſt conceal'd from us, and »; ; bur the 
to underſtand what is moſt Incomprehenſible. Thingsthat 
One Man cannot judge of the Thoughts of 7 _ 
another, without Miſtake z. and yet he ſhall ,,7,,..,. 
have the Vanity, to think that he is able to ant? 
judge of the irreverſible Decrees of the Di- Wild. of 
vine Will z and dive into the Secrets of the 9*<: 9- 
AY. without . Deception. We ſuffer Qued of 
our ſelves to be ſurpriz'd, in all the Judg- ante pedes 
ments we make of Things ; our Fear, Deſire, nemo vi- 
Inclination and Intereſt, prevent, or draw 8 2 _ 
on; and our Senſes themſelves are ſo ſubject gas Ex 
LO Pacuvio. 
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** tobe deceiv'd, fo liable to be impos'd upon, 


even in Things moſt ſenſible, in Things that are 
their true and proper Objects, that certainly 
we cannot truſt them in Things that are not ſo, 
without being guilty of the greateſt Extrava- 
nce. PN | 
7. Of all natural Truths, there is none ſo 
deeply. engraven upon the Heart of Man, 
none imprinted upon his Soul in ſuch indeli- 
ble Characters, as that of the Being of a 
GOD. Whatever preſents it ſelf to our Sight, 
.- carries its own Arguments along with it, and 
eaſily engages our Aſſent to it! And there is 
nothing in all Morality, about which we 
meet with ſo general an Agreement of Opi- 
nions, as concerning the Exiftence of a Deity 4 
all Times, all Nations, and all Schools have 
concurr'd in a firm Belief of this ſacred Truth, 
Plato and Ariſtotle, the moſt profound of all 
the Philoſophers, diſcoyer'd this Truth, amidſt 
even the thickeſt Darkneſs of aganiſm ; and 
both have given ſuch clear and infallible De- 
monſtrations of it, as 1 been received by 
all Poſterity with uniyerſal Approbation. 
Plato has prov'd the Exiſtence of a Sovereign 
Being, from the Idea of the Maker of this 
Worſd, which is a Work of an Intelligent Be- 
ing; as ohe may prove the Exiſtence of an 
Architect, from the Palace he has Built. And 
Ariſtotle proves a God, 2 5 the Nexeſſity of 
a a Firſt Mover, This Avicenna ook'd upon, as 
the moſt convincing Demonſttation of any in 
Ariſtotle , which that Philoſopher begins, as 
Avicenna pretends,” at the End of the eighth 
Book of his Phyjicks,” and concludes at the End 
of the twelfth Book of, his Metaphy/icks.. The 
. greateſt Cenjiuss of Antiquity, Pytbagoras, Hip- 
Soc rates, Soctates,  Theophraſtuz and Galen, 1 55 
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had ſtudied Nature with the utmoſt Applica- 


tion, could not comprehend the Order and 
Oeconomy of Things, without a God. In ſhort, 


the intimate Connexion of the moſt ſolid Rea- 


ſons, ſuſtaining and ſupporting one another 
by a mutual Dependance upon each other; 
the Purity of the Chriſtian Morality, the 
Sublimity of our Myſteries, the Holineſs of 
our Ceremonies, the ſacred Scriptures, the Ac- 


compliſhment of all the Prophecies in the Old 


Teſtament, the Blood of ſo many Martyrs, 
and the Conſent of all the Men of Learning 
that ever flouriſhed in the World, confirm 
this Truth; a Truth not in the leaſt conteſted, 
unleſs by thoſe that are immerſed in Senſuality, 
and over-ſtocked with Impudence and Igno- 
rance. mY 5 

8. This Truth appears ſtill more evident, 
from the extravagant Abſurdity of the con- 
trary Opinion. There is nothing in Nature 
fo monſtrous as Atheiſm; 'tis an Irregularity 
of the Mind, cauſed by Exceſs of Debauckery : 
No prudent, ſober, wiſe Man, ever in the 
leaſt . doubted of Religion. It muſt be ſome 
mean, low-ſpirited Fellow, puſt up with the 
Succeſs of ſome Sonnet or Love-Song, which 
has met with Applauſe in the World, that can 
be ſo ſottiſn as to imagine, that *cis genteel, 
and more according to the Mode, to doubt 
of all Religion, than to believe any. Some 
Debauchee, that has never had his Head free 
from the Fumes of his Liquor, nor his Under- 
ſtanding unclouded and ſerene, ſo as to judge 
wholeſomely of any thing. Some Courtier, 
that never ſearched to the Bottom of Things, 


and knows nothing of Learning, but what he 


has met with in a few Chapters of Mon!aigne, 
or in a few broken Periods of Charon. It muſt 
K k | | be 
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be ſome falſe Pretender to Wiſdom , that has 
neither Prudence nor Conduct, but in the Ma- 
2 nagement of his own trifling Affairs; whoſe 
Buſineſs and grand Concern it is, to make an 
outward Show, a ſpecious Appearance in the 
World, and whoſe whole Life is a meer Come- 
dy. Some Woman tranſported with her own 
' Merit and Beauty, and devoted to Pleaſure, 
who has no Soul, but what is inſpired into her 
by Lewdneſs and Debauchery. In ſhort, all 
the Corruption of Manners, all the Weakneſs of 
Reaſon, all the Diſorders and Irregularities of 
the Mind of Man, have ever combined to oppoſe 
whar Faith teaches us concerning GOD, and 
his Exiſtence; whilſt Probity, Good-Senſe; E- 
go: and Solidity of Judgment, ſubmit to this 
elief. And is it likely, that thoſe, whoſe Un- 
derſtandings are debauched, and Minds corrup- 
ted, ſhould know more, and be better inſtruct- 
ed in Matters of Religion, than thoſe whoſe 
Manners are pure and unblameable? 
9. Man is of himſelf but Weakneſs and 
E/ init- Ignorance; and the Debauchee is weaker, and 
is rebus * . | 
ob/curita;, more ignorant than other Men; becauſe. more 
Ein ju- a Slave to Paſlions, and leſs intent and fixed 
diciis no. upon any thing. Religion is in its own Na- 
+ roy; ture, and according to its Character, ſomewhat 
Cicero, Intricate and obſcure. Theſe are three Rea- 
Quæſt. A. ſons of ſufficient Force to ſuppreſs the Raſh- 
cad. 1. 4. neſs of the Judgments of the Impious, or. at 
leaſt to ſuſpend their Precipitation and Le- 
VITY. | 
2 *Tis true, it is the greateſt Inſolence in 
the Spirit of Man, rather to deny what he 
cannot comprehend, than to acknowledge 
with Submiſſion and Modeſty what he is utter- 
ly ignorant of. But what would become if 
b N 
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all natural Truths, which are to us unconceiva- 
ble, if what is incomprehenſible is not true? 
And certainly this Incredulity is rather the Ef- 
fect of the Vanity of Man, than of his Weak- 
neſs and Ignorance; and this Vanity works ſo 
ſtrongly upon the Senſes, that the Libertine 
thinks he performs a meritorious Act, in con- 
demning what all the World beſides approves 
of; — having once got that Notice in his 
Head, that 'tis a Shame to give his Aſſent to 
any thing before tis well proved to him, he is 
eaſily perſuaded, that *tis a Piece of Wit and 
Gallantry, rudely to deny what all Mankind 
acknowledges as an undoubted Truth. 
1. Man, though ſo free and independent, yet 
always finds at the Bottom of his We ſuch a 
natural Appetite, and fo ſtrong an Inclination 


to acknowledge a ſovereign Being above him- 


ſelf, and to depend thereon ; that he chuſes ra- 
ther to frame to himſelf ridiculous and imperti- 
nent Gods, wanting Light to direct him to the 
true one, than to live without ſuch a Depen- 
dance. He abaſes himſelf to an Adoration e- 
ven of the very brute Beaſts, over which he is 
by Right of Creation, Lord and Maſter, and by 
this Homage thus paid to theſe brute Idols, he 
acknowledges ſomething that is a Conferrer of 
Good, a Shadow at leaſt of the Divinity. This 
ſo general a Conſent of all the People in the 
Belief of a God, that none were ever found de- 
ſtitute of ir, is an Iaſtinct of Nature, and can- 
not be falſe, by Reaſon of its Univerſality. What 
a Madneſs then is it to hearken to the extra va- 
gant Opinion of two or three Libertines at moſt, 
that in every Age have denied the Divinity, that 
they might indulge themſelves in their Debau- 
cheries with leſs Diſturbance, | 
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12, Is it to be imagined, that an Opinion 
ſo univerſal, and ſo ſtrongly imprinted upon Na- 
ture, can be an Illuſion? Are thoſe Terrors 
which torment the Conſciences of wicked 
Men, thoſe-trembling and diſmal Fears that 
attend all Crimes, that holy Dread and Horror 
which we feel when we approach any Place, 
where there is but the leaſt Footſteps of Sancti- 
ty; thoſe tender Comforts good Souls enjoy in 
the Practice of Virtue; are all theſe vain Ima- 
es, the pure Effects of nothing but Fancy and 
magination? The Pleaſure that reſults from a 
Performance of our Duties, is it a falſe Plea- 
ſure? And the Joy of a good Conſcience, is it a 

falſe Joy ? | | 
13. What can the Libertine urge in Oppoſi- 
tion to the general Conſent of all Times and 
all People, to balance this Belief? What ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon can he give to the Contrary? He, 
I fay, all whoſe Reaſon to ſupport and defend 
his Impieties, is only a Doubt and Scruple raiſed 
in the midſt of a Debauch; and all whoſe Diſ- 
utes are at beſt but a confuſed Medley of 
deas, not to be born with by any Men of 
Senſe. For when Men will be ſo perverſe and 
obſtinate, as not to aſſent to what all the World 
beſides believe, they are ſometimes brought 
to take up with the moſt incredible Things in 
Nature; becauſe the Mind of Man can no 
longer retain a Senſe of any thing when it 


once becomes inſenſible of this general Impreſ- 


Gon, which the Belief of a God has made upon 
Nature; nor can this Impreſſion, as I have al- 


ready obſeryed , be falſe, becauſe it is ſtampt 


upon all Mankind. 
14. The greateſt Honour Man can render to 


God, is to proſtrate himſelf at the Feet of his 


Authority, believing whaxever he has ſaid be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe he has ſaid it; and all the Glory we can 
give him, is an entire Submifſion to his moſt 
holy Will; and this is a Sign and Token, and 
a Character of the greateſt Reſpe& and Reve- 
rence paid by Man to God. Thus did Py- 
thagoras his Scholars honour their Maſter , 
receiving his Anſwers as plenary Determi- 
nations of the Queſtion in diſpute; and ne- 
ver doubting more, after he had once ſpoke. 
And were we but as good Chriſtians, as Py- 
thagoras his Scholars were Pythagoreans, who 
not only aſſented with an entire Submiſſion, 
to whatever their Maſter had laid down, 
but committed themſelves to the Flames with 
him, we ſhould be far better Men than we are: 
And ſurely CyzisT Jesvs has deſerved infinite- 
ly more of us, than ever Pythagoras did of his 
Scholars. 

15. When this Barrier of Faith is once broken 
down, the Spirit of Man wandreth up and 
down, and knows no Bounds. *Tis Faith alone 
that can determine and fix the natural Inquie- 
tude of his Curioſity. On what Principle can 
he form his Manners, when this is once de- 
ſtroyed? All the Deductions he can make from 
Experience, Cuſtom, Education, and natural 
Science, will prove uſeleſs to him. His Know- 
ledge will ferve only to perplex and confound 
him; and though he deſired nothing more than 
to have his Share of Reaſon; yet unleſs that 
Reaſon ſubmitted: itſelf to Faith, its Dictates 
would be lefs obeyed than thoſe of Senſuality 
and Paſſion, 7 5 

16. Philoſophers, eſpecially Naturaliſts, Chy- 
miſts, Geometricians, and Phyſicians, by ac- 
cuſtoming- their Minds to the Knowledge of 
Things that are the: Objects of the Senſes, have 
rendered themſelves very incapable of ſubmit- 
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ting to the Faith. We corrupt our felves 
through vain Philoſophy, by reaſoning too 
— „and raiſing Diſputes upon every 
ing. | 

mw We ought to know how to. diſtinguiſh 
the Knowledge of Things by their Principles ; 
that is, to know ſenfible Things by Senſe, intel- 
lectual by Reaſon , a and divine 
Things by Faith. Theſe Rules cannot be diſ- 
placed without great Confuſion, and that Con- 
fuſion is the Source and Original of Libertiniſm. 
We muſt, forſooth, apply the Rule of Senſe to 
Things of Reaſon, and the Rule of Reaſon to 
Things of Faith. Plato never confounds theſe 

ules, as appears from his Timæus, where he 
fays, That we ought not to engage in Diſputes a- 
bout Mat ters that relate to God, but to. yield our 
unfeigned Ajjent to them, We can never be de- 
ceived if we make but a right Uſe of theſe Prin- 
ciples, which we muſt. neceffarily. do, if we 


would judge aright of Things, and ſpeak the 


Truth. | 

18. That Calmneſs of the, Paſſions, that 
TFranquithty of irregular Deſires, and that un- 
diſturbed Peace and Quiet of the wiſe Man, 
which the Heathens have vainly ſought after, 
is no where to be found but in the Chriſtian 
Morality. That Uprightneſs and Integrity, 
which it teaches, carries along with it ſome- 
thing that is ſo real and ſolid, that if it be as 
true, that Juſtice is better than Injuſtice, Faith- 
fulneſs than Perfidiouſneſs, Good Manners 
than II, as it is that one and one make two; 
then is the Chriſtian Religion likewiſe, which 


makes a greater Profeſſion of all theſe Virtues, 


and condemns, with feverer Penalties, all theſe 
Vices , than any other Religion, the moſt - 
' . 
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lid, the moſt perfect, and the trueſt of all the 
Religions that ever were in the World. 

19. Our Religion falls in better with the Phi- 
loſophy of Ariſtotle than any other whatever, 
becauſe it is the moſt reaſonable; from whence 
it appears that our Belief is true Wiſdom, ſince 
it is not only entirely conformable to Reaſon, 
but it is likewiſe accommodated to the moſt ex- 
cellent of all human Wiſdom, the Philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle, __ 

20. Plato drew a Scheme of Government the 
moſt perfect in Idea, and the moſt accompliſhed 
that ever was; but this Plan, this Model of his, 
was never followed by any, nor could the Idea 
of his admirable Polity ever be put in Practice. 
Whereas the Diſciples of JIxsus CHRIS, that 
were Men without Learning, without Power, 
and without Authority, have overturned the 
Athenian Government, and the Roman Empire, 
and all the whole World have believed their Do- 
ctrine. They eftabliſhed a new Religion, for 
which ſo many Martyrs loſt their Blood, and 
which has been embraced by all Mankind, - tho? 
at firſt it appeared ſo oppolite to Senſe and 

wordly Policy. 

21. In the Profeſſions we make, or ought 
to make of Philoſophy, there are two Ex- 
tremes to be avoided, the one of ſiding with 
one particular Party, the other of being in- 
differently of all Parties; and both are equal- 
ly blameable. *Tis inconvenient to devote our 
ſelves entirely up to one Philoſophy, and to 
follow one Opinion, be it either through 
Chance, or becauſe the Circumſtances of Life 
lay a ſtrong Engagement upon us, or upon 
the Account of the Habit we wear, or the 
Cabal we are of; becaufe this is to give our 
ſelves up to Reaſon, not for its own Sake, but 
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for the Colour or Figure under which it appears. 

We ex poſe ourſelves, by ſuch Conduct, to 
thoſe Railleries we meet with in Cicero againſt 
the Philoſophers of his Time; who, ſays he, were 


Ad quam- carried away as ihe Storm drove them, as in a Tem- 


* cunque dif. peſt Men lay bold on that Rock to which the Waves 


ciplinam hurry them. Butthere is Danger too in not fol- 
a” ag lowing ſome Opinion; becauſe we are liable 
8 to be either too incredulous and ſceptical, or 
cam tan- too delicate, and nice; and to fix on nothing, 
guem ad diſpoſes us to doubt of every Thing. *Tis for 
Jaxum ad this very Reaſon, that the Pyrrhoniſts and the 
G Caf Seepticks are looked upon as the moſt extrava- 
Acad. 4. gant of all Philoſophers, who, out of a meer 
Vanity, make their Boaſt of believing nothing; 
and, being of a mean baſe Spirit, love rather to 
wander and rove from Opinion to Opinion, than 
fix upon any Thing that is real and ſolid. 

22, That Philoſophy which improves not a 
Man's Reaſon, is a falſe Philoſophy; and that 
Reaſon which makes not a Man tractable and 
ſubmiſſive, is a falſe Reaſon. The Faith of him 
that reaſons leaſts, and that diſputes but ſeldom, 
is the moſt pure and the trueſt; and a ſimple 
harmleſs Countrey Fellow that is ſubmiſſive, and 
of a teachable Temper, well prepared to receive 
the Precepts of Religion, is preferable to Plato 
or Ariſtotle in the Sight of God himſelf; as we 
may ſee from that Atteſtation fo diſpteating to 
great Spirits, from that humble Confeſſion, 
which the bleſſed Jesus once made to his Fa- 

ther with ſo great a Senſe of Piety and Joy, ren- 
dring him Thanks for that he had done. / thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, be- 
cauſe, thou haſt bid thoſe Things from the Wiſe and 
Prudens, and haſt-revealed them unto Babes, E- 
ven fo, Faiber, for it ſeemed good in thy Sight. 


23. There 
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23. There is no Man that has any Degree 
of Wiſdom and Prudence, that can be ſo har- 
dened as to withſtand all theſe Prejudices, to 
ſhut his Eyes upon ſuch lovely Proſpects, and 
to run headlong againſt ſuch a Multitude of 
Truths, upon no other Foundation than the 
Extravagancy of his own capricious Humour, 
and the Uncertainty of his own ſhallow Rea- 
ſon ; when his Faith is at ſtake, and *tis to be 
decided what he ought, and what he ought 
not to believe. But if a Man be already ſunk 
into ſuch a deſperate State and Condition, as 
to be blind amidſt ſo many Lights, and deaf 
to ſo many Voices, which from every Side pre- 
ſent him with a God and a Religion, which 
from every Quarter proclaim the Author of 
Nature, and the Worſhip that is due to him, 


from whence can this Stupidity ariſe but from 


his Paſſions, which darken his Mind and har- 
den his Heart? Theſe are the common Springs 
of theſe ill- founded Jealouſies, and of all theſe 
Irreſolutions, which a vitiated Conſcience 
forms againſt Religion. The. firſt Step to 
Doubt and Scepticiſm, is taken from the Inte- 
reſt Men have in purſuing the natural Bent 
of their Inclinations. The Morals of a Reli- 
gion, that condemns Pleaſure, will not go 
down with them; they had rather have never 
heard of ſuch a Syſtem of Morality, than offer 
the leaſt Violence to their darling Paſſions. 
Deplorable Conduct this! for a Man to oppoſe 
a Belief, which cannot be eftabliſh'd by any 
other Methods that by a War againſt himſelf, 
and an entire Defeat of his perverſe Inclina- 

tions. ee - 
24. But *tis the Misfortune !of deluded Man 
to make uſe of the Force of his Reaſon to en- 
counter with his Duty, and to ſupport and 
| Mal- 
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maintain his Doubts and Scruples ; for 'tis theſe 
that gave Authority to his irregular Deſires, and 
Entertainment to his Paſſions. The Irregulari- 
ty of the Heart is the natural Source and Spring 
of the Irregularity of the Mind. An innocent 
Heart, ſupported by the moſt inimitable Purity 
of Manners, and by the moſt perfect Integrity 
and Sincerity of Life, purſues its Duty without 
ever loſing fight of it; and true Probity never 
ſwerves into perverted Principles. *Tis the In- 
fection of a Soul rainted with Vice that ſpreads 
it ſelf over the Mind, and breaths into it theſe 
fatal Irreſolutions, which hurry him on to the 
Brink of Deſtruction by ſubverting the Princi- 
ples, and miſguiding his Reaſon: This 8 the- 
prime Source of Irreligion, the Riſe of which ap- 

ears to the Libertine ſo full of Shame and 
—— that, notwithſtanding he is ſo en- 
tirely devoted to his Pleaſures, it proves by 
no Means agreeable to him. In order there- 
fore to lay a Foundation for Tranqulllity, . 
which is extremely neceſſary towards the ma- 
king Life ſweet, he thinks of nothing leſs. than 
of confirming his Doubts, which he will have- 

aſs for well-rais*d Scruples, under a Pretence- 
that the Difficulties he meets with, in aſſenting 
to the Matteas of Religion, proceed from no 
other Spring than his. own Underſtanding, 
| from no other Fountain than his own Reaſon, 
| the Light of which he prefers to all others. 
| This Malady of Incredulity grows upon Men 
| in Proportion, as they ſtrengthen themſelves. 
| | in theſe Opinions. Tis not to the Diſorders, 
[| of the Heart that they aſcribe theſe Diſorders, 
| of the Mind; they are become ſo inſenſible 
as not to perceive from what Sources this Ir- 
regularity ſprings, The Heart. it {elf is fo 
| over, 
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overwhelm'd with Darkneſs, ariſing from the 
Paſſions, that it knows not its own proper 
Courſe, being in all its Movements wholly actu- 
ated by ſecret and inſenſible Springs which 
hurry it on to the purſuit of Objects without 
the leaſt Reflection, and almoſt without Know- 
ledge. Theſe are the Paths which commonly 
lead to Impiety, which commonly proceeds 
from a Corruption of the Heart; and tis a Di- 
ſtemper without a Remedy, ar leaſt Man can- 
not in any reaſonable time bring himſelf to the 
Study of 'himſelf, by ſober Reviews and ſerious 
Reflections upon the Conduct of his Life. This 
is a Taſk that admits of ſo much Difficulty, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible nat to err in the Under- 
tak ing, becauſe the Heart fo confounds all its 
Motions with thoſe of the Mind, that it knows 
not it ſelf what Part it acts, and ſo is hurried on 
with a full Career into Libertiniſm and Licen- 
tiouſneſs, without perceiving it ſelf to have a- 
ny Share in this fatal Proceeding. 

25, The ſole Remedy for this Diſorder is 
Philoſophy well digeſted ; the true Deſign of 
which is ta rectify the Reaſon. This is its 
Province, and this its Employment. It's final 
Aim is properly to inſpire Man with true Wiſ- 
dom, which is to be met with only in the true 
Religion. For this alone is the way to the 
Attainment of that Felicity, and of that Re- 
poſe, which can never ceaſe to be, and which 
is the ultimate End of all human Actions. Al 
other Wiſdom is falſe, becauſe it leads to no- 
thing of Subſtance and Duration. Thus theſe 
Modern Schemes of Philoſophy, which ſow 
in the Mind the Seeds of Scepticiſm, and In- 
credulity, concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul, by the Deſtruction of ſubſtantial F 2 4 
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which give new- Idea's, and infuſe different 
Notions from what have been received from 
the firſt Impreſſions of Education, when regu- 
lated by the Principles of Faith : And which 
laſtly form new Syſtems of Morality and Reli- 
gion, are of fatal Conſequence to a State, 
where Virtue and Reaſon ſhould bear the ſway. 
Let us therefore adhere to that Philoſophy, 
which is already eſtabliſh'd upon the Founda- 
tion of Faith and cultivate and improve it on- 
ly as will ſerve to authorize and confirm our 
Religion. 
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